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PREFACE 


This volume brings together papers relating to the pronunciation 
of Semitic languages and the representation of their pronuncia- 
tion in written form. Most of the papers originated as presenta- 
tions at a series of workshops on Semitic vocalisation traditions 
held in Cambridge between 2016 and 2018. To these have been 
added other contributions from scholars who are active in this 
general field of research. 

The papers focus on sources that date from a period extend- 
ing from late antiquity until the Middle Ages. A large proportion 
of them concern reading traditions of Biblical Hebrew, especially 
the vocalisation notation systems used to represent them. Also 
discussed are orthography and the written representation of pros- 
ody. Beyond Biblical Hebrew, there are studies concerning Punic, 
Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic, as well as post-biblical tra- 
ditions of Hebrew such as piyyut and medieval Hebrew poetry. 

There were many parallels and interactions between these 
various language traditions and the volume demonstrates that 
important insights can be gained from such a wide range of per- 
spectives across different historical periods. It was in the early 
Islamic period (eighth—-tenth centuries CE) that the written vocal- 
isation notation systems of Semitic languages were developed. 
These included the vocalisation systems of Syriac, Arabic, and 
Hebrew, which were created to represent the oral reading tradi- 
tions of sacred texts. This was a major intellectual achievement, 
which came about through the interchange of knowledge and 
ideas across the different religious communities of the Middle 
East (see the paper by Posegay in this volume). It also reflects a 
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pivotal change in society in the region at this period whereby 
oral traditions of all types began to be textualized in written 
form. 

The medieval vocalisation systems are important sources 
for reconstructing the Semitic reading traditions that were cur- 
rent in the Middle Ages. In recent research these reconstructions 
have been enhanced by other medieval sources, such as transcrip- 
tions of reading traditions in different scripts and phonetic de- 
scriptions of the traditions. 

The medieval vocalisation sign systems and the various 
reading traditions they represented exhibit considerable diver- 
sity. Some of this diversity has only recently come to light and is 
the subject of several of the papers in the volume (e.g., the papers 
by Arrant, Attia, Outhwaite, Khan, and Phillips). The sacred read- 
ing traditions, moreover, were complex skeins of pronunciation, 
musical cantillation, and interpretation, which interacted with 
each other in various ways. This is shown in DeCaen and 
Dresher’s contribution on the Tiberian Hebrew accentuation sys- 
tem and in Habib’s paper on the exegetical dimension of the Ti- 
berian Hebrew reading tradition. A further dimension of diversity 
is found in the reading traditions reflected in medieval poetry, as 
shown by Delgado’s paper on medieval Hebrew poetic metrical 
systems and Rand’s on the pronunciation reflected by rhyme 
schemes of Hebrew liturgical poetry. 

The reading traditions reflected by the medieval vocalisa- 
tion systems were oral traditions that had deep historical roots in 
late antiquity and beyond, as shown, for example, by the papers 
of Hornkohl, Molin, and Myers. In a number of respects, however, 
diachronic changes took place in the reading traditions of late 
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antiquity, as shown in particular in the papers by Kantor and 
Suchard. 

The medieval written vocalisation sign systems were in 
some respects a further cycle in the development of vowel nota- 
tion through the use of vowel letters in Semitic scripts in periods 
before vocalisation by means of diacritics. Of importance for the 
theme of the volume, therefore, is the paper by Crellin and 
Tamponi on the representation of vowels in Neo-Punic. 

In what follows we offer summaries of the papers in order 
to furnish readers with an overview of the contents of the vol- 
ume. 

The article by Robert Crellin and Lucia Tamponi elucidates 
the vowel quality and quantity of Neo-Punic and Latin from 
North Africa and Sardinia. An important innovation presented in 
the article is the investigation not only of the representation of 
vowels in Neo-Punic by means of matres lectionis, but also of zero- 
representation and its relation to representation by matres lec- 
tionis. This sheds light on the degree of sensitivity of writers of 
Neo-Punic inscriptions to vowel length in Latin. The examination 
of the representation of vowel length and vowel quality further 
reveals that in both North Africa and Sardinia the distinction be- 
tween /i, e:/ and /u, 0:/ was retained despite the merger of these 
phonemes in Common Romance. The authors convincingly sug- 
gest that this is due to ties between North Africa and Sardinia. 
The article thus adds to our understanding of the linguistic de- 
velopment of both Romance and Punic in North Africa and Sar- 
dinia and to the relations between those two communities. 

Benjamin Kantor investigates the attestations of the way- 
yiqtol form in ancient Greek and Latin transcriptions of Biblical 
Hebrew and compares those attestations with medieval Jewish 
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traditions of Biblical Hebrew (Tiberian, Babylonian) and with the 
Samaritan tradition. It is shown that the Greek and Latin tran- 
scriptions help us understand the development of the later Jewish 
and Samaritan traditions. By the time of Jerome’s transcriptions 
(fourth/fifth century CE), the gemination following the initial 
wa- is generalised, whereas earlier, in Origen’s Secunda (circa 
first-third centuries CE), it is not fully developed. In the Samari- 
tan tradition there is no trace of this kind of gemination. The 
article reaches the important conclusion that gemination in way- 
yiqtol is a development of the Second Temple Jewish traditions, 
but not the Samaritan tradition. 

Peter Myers seeks to shed light on the guttural consonants 
of Biblical Hebrew underlying transcriptions into Greek in 2 Es- 
dras, the Greek translation of Ezra-Nehemiah in the Septuagint. 
The article goes about this by examining the vowels that are used 
where the underlying Hebrew pronunciation would be expected 
to have a guttural. Myers finds a degree of systematicity in the 
use of specific Greek vowels for specific Hebrew guttural conso- 
nants. The examination also corroborates earlier hypotheses re- 
garding the loss of the velar fricatives /*h/ and /*g/ in Hebrew 
by the time of the writing of Septuagint Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Dorota Molin’s article highlights the importance of the in- 
cantation bowls in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic from the sixth— 
seventh centuries CE for the study of the pre-Masoretic Babylo- 
nian reading tradition of Biblical Hebrew. Biblical quotations 
within these bowls constitute the only direct documentation of 
Biblical Hebrew from Babylonia at that time. The phonetic 
spelling of the quotations provides much information about their 
pronunciation. In a series of case studies Molin shows that the 
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pronunciation of the quotations corresponds closely to the medi- 
eval Babylonian reading tradition. She also demonstrates that 
they reflect interference from the Aramaic vernacular, mani- 
fested especially in weakening of the guttural consonants, and 
that the writers drew from an oral tradition of the Hebrew Bible. 

Benjamin Suchard treats the phenomenon of irregular re- 
flexes of the vowels *i and *u in Biblical Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic from a novel perspective of ‘phonological adaptation’, 
whereby speakers of one language adapted borrowed forms to 
their own phonology. This process is known to be irregular. The 
author makes an innovative suggestion that in Biblical Hebrew 
and Biblical Aramaic, respectively, the irregular reflexes of the 
vowels *i and *u are due to the phonological adaptation of pre- 
Tiberian Hebrew to Aramaic phonology and of Biblical Hebrew 
to Palestinian Greek phonology. Such a process sheds light on 
general developments in the reading traditions and linguistic re- 
alities of Palestine of late antiquity. 

Nick Posegay presents new data in his article on links be- 
tween the various medieval vocalisation traditions of Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic. These include the identification of overlaps 
in the Aramaic terminology used by Jewish Masoretes and Chris- 
tian Syriac grammarians and in the phonological theories that 
underlie them. Posegay thus provides new evidence that the sys- 
tems did not develop in isolation, but where the result of intel- 
lectual exchanges between the various religious communities. 

Aaron Hornkohl examines two features in the Tiberian 
reading tradition of Biblical Hebrew, namely the qal construct 
infinitive and the 3ms possessive suffix that is attached to plural 
nouns and some prepositions. The article argues that although 
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the vocalisation in both cases is secondary relative to what is rep- 
resented by the consonantal text, it is not artificial and post-bib- 
lical, but rather a relatively ancient product of the real language 
situation of an earlier period, namely, the Second Temple Period, 
if not earlier. The view that the vocalisation has such historical 
depth and is the result of natural linguistic development is often 
dismissed by biblical scholars. By examining the distribution of 
forms within the Tiberian Masoretic version of the Hebrew Bible 
and in extra-biblical sources, especially the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
First Temple period epigraphy, Hornkohl convincingly demon- 
strates that the incongruity between the vocalisation and the con- 
sonantal text is earlier than Rabbinic Hebrew (second-third cen- 
turies CE). 

Joseph Habib examines the attitudes of medieval Karaite 
exegetes and Saadya Gaon with regard to the gere and ketiv in the 
Masoretic Hebrew Bible on the basis of their commentaries and 
Arabic translations. Habib presents clear evidence that both 
Saadya and various Karaite exegetes relied on gere as well as ketiv 
for their exegesis. He shows that the main motivation to use one 
or the other as the basis of interpretation is harmonization with 
parallel verses. 

Vincent DeCaen and Elan Dresher investigate the reasons 
that pausal forms in Tiberian Hebrew, which are expected to oc- 
cur at the end of ‘intonational phrases’, at times appear where 
Tiberian accents are conjunctive rather than disjunctive. They 
challenge an earlier opinion that such mismatches represent dif- 
ferent traditions or stages of interpreting the biblical text, main- 
taining instead that these mismatches are due to limitations in- 
herent in the Tiberian system of accents. 
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In his paper Kim Phillips focuses on shewa signs that are 
pronounced as vocalic according to the Masoretic treatises in 
contexts where they would normally be expected to be silent. He 
examines how such shewas are represented by the scribe Samuel 
ben Jacob, who produced the Leningrad Codex and various other 
codices. The examination reveals that the scribe strove for 
graphic economy and was not completely consistent in the strat- 
egies that he adopted to represent the vocalic nature of the shewa 
in these contexts across the various manuscripts. 

Benjamin Outhwaite examines how deviations from the 
standard Tiberian tradition found in ‘Common Bibles’ from the 
Cairo Genizah reveal the way Biblical Hebrew was pronounced 
by those who produced the manuscripts. Common Bibles have to 
date been studied far less than other biblical manuscripts from 
the Cairo Genizah. The study examines five fragments. It illus- 
trates numerous deviations in notation from the standard con- 
ventions of Tiberian vocalisation and also many features that re- 
flect a pronunciation different from that of the standard Tiberian 
tradition. 

Estara Arrant examines categories of Torah codices from 
the Cairo Genizah that have not been afforded sufficient scholarly 
attention, namely ‘near-model’ codices, a term coined by Arrant. 
The study analyses almost three hundred fragments by means of 
a methodology based on statistical analysis. The study shows how 
statistical methods can be employed to reveal sub-types of Torah 
fragments that share linguistic and codicological features. 

Geoffrey Khan looks at imperfect performances of the pres- 
tigious Tiberian pronunciation tradition that are reflected in me- 
dieval Bible manuscripts. He proposes explanatory models for the 
development of such imperfect performances. Three factors are 
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identified: interference of a less prestigious substrate, which he 
identifies as the Hebrew component of Jewish vernacular Arabic; 
hypercorrections; and varying degrees of acquisition of the Tibe- 
rian tradition. Khan describes these various phenomena and con- 
cludes that the imperfect performances must be datable to a pe- 
riod when the Tiberian pronunciation tradition was still alive and 
was familiar, though not perfectly, to the scribes. 

Elodie Attia examines the question of the relationship be- 
tween early Ashkenazic Bible manuscripts and the Tiberian tra- 
dition as recorded in the earliest Tiberian manuscripts, especially 
the Leningrad Codex and the Damascus Pentateuch. The main 
Ashkenazic manuscript chosen for the study is Vat. Ebr. 14. The 
study challenges an earlier claim by Pérez Castro that early Ash- 
kenazic Bible manuscripts were far removed from the Tiberian 
tradition in comparison with Sephardic manuscripts. Attia shows 
that by enlarging the corpus of Tiberian manuscripts and by in- 
cluding Ashkenazic manuscripts earlier than those previously 
studied, the relations between the two corpora appear more com- 
plex than has hitherto been believed. 

José Martinez Delgado presents a detailed overview of the 
different models for explaining the metric system of Andalusi He- 
brew poetry. The author focuses on four models, which are found 
in various historical documents and scholarly studies. 

Michael Rand draws attention to some features in the so- 
called ‘Qillirian’ rhyme scheme, named after the great poet 
Eleazar be-Rabbi Qillir, who invented and introduced it into He- 
brew piyyut. In piyyutim with this type of rhyme, morphological 
elements, namely, two root consonants, form the basis of rhymes. 
Rand elucidates different ways in which this feature is imple- 
mented and how it may encompass both a linguistic reality and 
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a poetic tool. Some rhymes reflect historical phonetic changes 
that took place in the pronunciation of Hebrew; others constitute 
poetic techniques. It is shown that in some cases /a/ rhymes with 
/e/, which is likely to reflect a phonetic reality rooted in the 
speech of the poets. 
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ments Cambridge University Library Or 1080.A.1.2, T-S Misc 
3.49, T-S A3.14, and T-S A5.12 are published by courtesy of the 
syndics of Cambridge University Library. Finally, many thanks to 
the Open Book Publishers team, who have handled the process 
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VOWEL QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN 
NEO-PUNIC AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM AFRICA AND SARDINIA’ 


Robert Crellin and Lucia Tamponi 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


We survey two sources of inscriptional evidence—Neo-Punic in- 
scriptions from North Africa and Latin and Neo-Punic inscriptions 
from Sardinia—exploring the implications for better understand- 


ing the structure of the Neo-Punic vowel system, that of Latin in 


' The paper was jointly conceived by the two authors. The composition 
was divided up as follows: 881, 2.4, and 3.7 were jointly authored; the 
author of §§2.1-3 and 3.6 was Robert Crellin; §83.1-3.5 were authored 
by Lucia Tamponi. We would like to thank Prof. Giovanna Marotta and 
Francesco Rovai for their support and thought-provoking comments, as 
well as the editors for their careful reading and helpful suggestions. 
Needless to say, any remaining shortfalls remain the responsibility of 
the authors. We would also like to thank Karel Jongeling for providing 
us with a copy of his PhD dissertation. Robert Crellin completed his 
contribution as part of ongoing research under the CREWS (Contexts of 
and Relations between Early Writing Systems) project, the European 
Research Council (ERC) under the Horizon 2020 research and innova- 


tion programme (grant agreement No. 677758). 
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North Africa, and what relationship these might have to the de- 
velopment of the Latin vowel system in Sardinia. On the basis of 
the evidence given, we suggest that the non-participation of Sar- 
dinian Latin and Sardinian Romance in the merger of /i, e:/ and 
/u, 0:/ in Common Romance is to be linked to the strong distinc- 
tion of these phonemes in North African Latin. Furthermore, we 
provide evidence for the early collapse of vowel quantity distinc- 
tions in North African Latin, so that the same development in 
Sardinian Romance may plausibly be seen as part of the same 
phenomenon, a result of contact with North Africa. 

In order to show this, we devote the first section to giving 
a detailed survey of the representation and non-representation of 
vowels in a set of Roman personal names occurring in Neo-Punic 
inscriptions from North Africa, in terms of both vowel quality and 
quantity. In the second section these results are compared with a 
survey of the vowel alternations <e>/<i> and <o>/<v> in 
a set of Latin inscriptions from Sardinia. Finally, supporting evi- 


dence is adduced from Neo-Punic inscriptions in Sardinia. 
2.0. NEO-PUNIC IN NORTH AFRICA 
2.1. Introduction 


2.1.1. Corpus and Dating 


The Late Punic corpus consists almost entirely of lapidary inscrip- 
tions (Jongeling and Kerr 2005, 1); it is unfortunate that no doc- 
umentary material written on perishable material has survived. 


The basis for the present investigation is the set of Latin personal 
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names from inscriptions from North Africa (modern Algeria, Tu- 
nisia, and Libya) given in the ‘Onomasticon’ section of the Neo- 
Punic corpus of Jongeling (2008). 

For purposes of the present investigation, the following 
vowel tokens were excluded: 

e Vowel tokens where there is doubt as to the correct read- 
ing of the token, as indicated in Jongeling (2008);? 

e Tokens from names where the quantities could not be 
found either in Lewis and Short (1879), Gaffiot (1934), or 
Forcellini et al. (1940);? 

e Tokens marked reconstructed or uncertain in Jongeling 
(2008); 


? In addition, names whose Roman identification is indicated by Jonge- 
ling as uncertain are on the whole excluded. This includes: b‘t’, kiny, 
m'‘rwlny, m‘rys, mrgqh, swl‘, sw‘w’, p*rtn'‘t’, pwly‘, pylkys, pylks, plk‘y, pntn’, 
qpt’, q‘sy’, qrnt’, r’sttyt’, ryd’y. In addition, y‘nw‘r for Januaria is ex- 
cluded on the grounds of being a shortened form. Greek names which 
occur in a parallel Latin transcription are included. The name wyt'l’ is 
given as Vitalus by Jongeling. However, this name does not occur in 
Forcellini et al. (1940), whereas the name Vitalis does occur. Accord- 
ingly, the quantities for Vitalus are taken from Vitalis. 


> Access to Gaffiot (1934) and Forcellini et al. (1940) was provided by 
Brepolis (http://apps.brepolis.net/BrepolisPortal/default.aspx). Access 
to Lewis and Short was also provided by Diogenes v. 3.2.0 (http://com- 
munity.dur.ac.uk/p.j.heslin/Software/Diogenes/index.php), in which 
the text of Lewis and Short is, in turn, provided by the Perseus Project 


(http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/). 
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e <’> tokens corresponding to the final syllable of Latin 
second declension masculine termination -us, e.g., Seve- 
rus. These likely represent /e/ (cf. Jongeling 1984, 96; 
2003, 119; Kerr 2010, 44, 68-74). These were excluded 


on the grounds that the sheer quantity of such forms 


would skew the results; 


e <y> tokens corresponding to the Latin second declen- 
sion masculine termination -ius and -eus, e.g., Aelius (cf. 
Jongeling 1984, 96; Kerr 2010, 68-74). These were ex- 
cluded for the same reason as those terminating in -us. 


Any additional restrictions imposed for a particular part of the 


investigation are noted in relation to that part. 


The modern country of origin of the vowel tokens consid- 
ered for the present investigation is given in Table 1. Tokens from 
inscriptions in Italy and Sardinia are excluded in order to be ina 
position to assess the relationship between the Sardinian and 


North African systems on the basis of the Sardinian Latin inscrip- 


tions in §3. 


Table 1: Locations of vowel token instances 


Country | Vowel token count | Inscriptions 
Algeria 20 10 
Libya 155 25 
Tunisia 222 67 
Sum 397 102 


It should be observed at the outset that terms in the study 
of the Punic language and its epigraphy are used differently by 
different scholars. Following Jongeling and Kerr (2005, 1), we 


use the term ‘Punic’ to refer to both the variety of the Phoenician 
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language spoken and used under the Carthaginians and the Punic 
language written in Phoenician script. By contrast, we use the 
term ‘Neo-Punic’ to refer to the Punic language as written in the 
Neo-Punic script, which is conventionally dated to post-146 BCE, 
i.e., after Carthage’s final defeat at the hands of Rome. We say 
‘conventionally’, since it should also be borne in mind that dating 
these changes with any degree of precision is problematic owing 
to the nature of the evidence, as Wilson (2012, 265-66) observes: 
“Most neo-Punic inscriptions are undatable on internal evidence, 
and are dated after 146 Bc on the basis of the cursive script—and 
this dating is then used, by a circular argument, to date the script 
[...]”. The Neo-Punic corpus as a whole can, however, be dated 
between the first century BCE and the second century CE (Fer- 
jaoui 2007, 34). 

The investigation does not concern Latino-Punic or Greco- 
Punic texts, that is, Late Punic texts written in the Latin and 
Greek alphabets, respectively. For a detailed study of this corpus, 
see Kerr (2010). 


2.1.2. Previous Research: Vowel Writing in Neo-Punic 


Phoenician and Punic, prior to the Third Punic War, had been 
very conservative in respect of the representation of vowel pho- 
nemes, so that in most cases vowels are not recorded. However, 
in Neo-Punic the use of matres lectionis becomes much more prev- 
alent. 

Considerable work has been done over the last couple of 
decades to show that the representation of vowels in Neo-Punic 
is not haphazard (Jongeling 2003; Kerr 2010, 38). Even so, the 
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system cannot be said to have been unified or standardised (cf. 
Friedrich and Rollig 1999, 8107). 
The basic correspondences may be given as in Table 2. 


Table 2: Matres lectionis in Neo-Punic orthography (adapted from 
Jongeling and Kerr 2005, 7) 


Mater | Name | Vowel phoneme represented 
<< S -alef /O0/, /e/, /a/ 

<h> he Ja/ 

<w> | waw /u/ 

<h> | heth /a/ 

<y> | yodh /i/ 

<‘> | ‘ayin /a/ 


The following points are worth noting: 

1. /a/ is represented by no fewer than three different ma- 
tres: <‘>, <h>, and <h>. Despite this, <‘> is the 
usual way of representing this vowel (VJongeling and 
Kerr 2005, 8); 

2. <> represents /o/, /e/, and /u/—surprising since 
one, /e/, is on the front axis, while the other two are on 
the back axis; 

3. <‘> and <h> are used as matres, something unknown 
in Hebrew and Aramaic varieties, with the exception of 
Mandaic, where ‘ayin is used as a mater lectionis (see 
Noldeke 1875, 5-6). 

Jongeling (1984) looked specifically at the transcription of 

Roman names into Neo-Punic. From his investigation, it is again 


striking that several graphemes, namely <?>, <h>, <w>, and 
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<y>, have multiple interpretations. However, Jongeling does 
not provide figures for correspondences between vowel pho- 
nemes and their graphemes. Furthermore, he is primarily con- 
cerned with the manner of active denotation of vowels, and does 
not address the question of zero representation. It is these points 
which the present study seeks to address, and in so doing to pro- 
vide additional clarity in regard to the principal distribution of 
vowel graphemes in Neo-Punic. 

It is interesting to note in passing that <h> is not attested 


in names of Latin origin (Jongeling 1984, 104). 


2.1.3. Method: From Graphemes to Phonemes 


The transcription of Roman names into Neo-Punic can help us 
understand the structure of the Late Punic vowel system, since 
we know, at least in principle, what the structures are that are 
supposed to be represented. In what follows we set out to estab- 
lish what may be deduced in respect of: 

1. The representation of vowels in the Neo-Punic writing 
system, in terms of whether or not a particular vowel 
phoneme is represented; 

2. When a particular vowel phoneme is represented, the 
means by which it is represented; 

3. The shape of the Latin vowel system in North Africa at 
the time of the Neo-Punic inscriptions. 

However, it should be observed that we are matching Punic 

vowel graphemes to Latin vowel graphemes, not phonemes to 
phonemes or graphemes to phonemes (for this point see also 


Jongeling 1984, 95-96). Indeed, we could in principle be dealing 
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with transliteration into Neo-Punic, rather than transcription. If 
this were the case, the correspondences would merely tell us how 
users of the Neo-Punic writing system thought the graphemes 
should correspond. 

We need first, then, to establish that we are dealing with a 
transcription, rather than transliteration system. This is easily 
seen from an analysis of the rendering of Latin graphemes into 
Neo-Punic. For if we were dealing with a system of translitera- 
tion, we would expect to find two things: 

1. Every Latin vowel grapheme being represented in Neo- 

Punic; 

2. Consistency in the representation of vowel graphemes. 

An analysis of Table 3 andTable 4 below shows that, while 
there may be trends in the rendering of Latin vowel graphemes, 
they can hardly be said to be particularly consistent in terms of 
either the fact or the manner of representation. We therefore take 
it to be the case that we are dealing with a transcription system, 
that is, an attempt on the part of inscribers using Neo-Punic script 
to render the Latin sounds they perceived according to Neo-Punic 
spelling rules or tendencies. This is important, since it allows us 


to move from Neo-Punic graphemes to Latin phonemes. 


2.2. Vowel Representation in Neo-Punic: Analysis by 
Quality and Quantity 


2.2.1. Vowel Quality 


Previous studies of vowel representation in Neo-Punic have fo- 
cused on the manner in which vowel phonemes are actively rep- 


resented (cf. the previous section). If we look at this question, the 
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data provided in the present investigation more or less conform 
to the picture given in 82.1.2 above, whereby /a/ is primarily 
represented by <‘>, /e/ and /o/ by <’>, /u/ by <w>, and 
/i/ by <y>. Consider the figures given in Table 3.4 For the time 
being, diphthongs are excluded from consideration. These will be 


examined separately at §2.4.3 below. 


Table 3: Latin vowel quality representation in Neo-Punic (observed to- 


ken frequencies, percentages in parentheses) 


8 

a |e he 

oO CS 

<‘> QS <h> | <w> <y> 5 ts 

oases 

g 

/a/ | 113(95) | 5(4) | 1@) - - 1192" 1203 

/e/ - 12 (80) | 3 (20) : 7 15 <> 

/i/ - - 48 (100) | 48 | <y> 

/0/ - 10 (91) | 1 (9) = - 11 <> 

/u/ - 9 (41) | 1(5) | 1160) 16) 22 <w> 
However, this ignores the fact that many vowel phoneme 
tokens are not represented in Neo-Punic. If we take these ‘zero’ 


representations into account, the picture looks somewhat differ- 
ent, as may be seen in Table 4. 


* Percentage totals throughout may not add up to exactly 100 owing to 


rounding to the nearest integer. 
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Table 4: Latin vowel quality representation in Neo-Punic including zero 


marking (observed token frequencies, percentages in parentheses) 


Seas 
s CHa 
ali pee || esis || eae re! pMesall| etek ieee | [eck ell eee 
al = 
Ps 
8 113 5 1 
/a/ - - 127 | <‘> 
(6) (89) (4) (1) 
41 12 3 
/e/ - - - 56 | <@> 
(73) (22) (5) 
ji 27 48 75 
i . : ! : <y> 
(36) (64) 2 
22 10 1 
/0/ - - - 33 | <g> 
(67) (30) (3) 
65 9 1 11 1 
/u/ - 87 | <@> 
(75) (10) (1) (13) (1) 


It may be seen from the table that in the case of three vowel 
qualities—/e/, /o/, and /u/—zero is the primary transcription, 
and only in the case of /a/ and /i/ is active transcription pre- 
ferred. In addition, it is worth noting that <’> is the primary 
means of rendering no phoneme in particular. This is to say that 
<°?> indicates the presence of a vowel, without specifying its 
quality (for the polyvalence of <’>, see also Jongeling 2003, 
121). 

In order to gain clarity on the rationale for the distribution, 
it is also important to assess the manner in which vowel quantity 


is represented. 
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2.2.2. Vowel Quality and Quantity 


Jongeling (1984, 109), in a section on the transcription of Roman 
names into Neo-Punic, observes that the length of consonants and 
vowels is not expressed in Neo-Punic. Our data show, on the one 
hand, that strictly speaking this is true, in that a vowel of a given 
quality may be represented in the same way regardless of its 
length. On the other hand, however, long and short vowels are 
not equally likely to be represented. 

Table 5 gives the means by which the vowels in Roman 
names are transcribed, with the vowel quantities as they would 
be expected to be in Classical Latin. These quantities were ob- 
tained by checking each Latin name in the Neo-Punic corpus 
against the quantities listed in Lewis and Short (1879), Gaffiot 
(1934), and/or Forcellini et al. (1940). For the analysis of vowel 
quality and quantity, in addition to the exclusions listed in 82.1.1 
above, the following tokens were excluded: 

e Initial and final vowels, since these are almost obligato- 
rily represented regardless of quantity (or quality); 

e Tokens occurring in closed syllables, that is, syllables of 
the shape (C)VCC were also excluded, since it is difficult 
to be sure of the length of the vowel in these cases; 

e Tokens occurring in words terminating in -ius or -eus. 
These were excluded for comparability in later sections, 
where the Latin stress is taken into consideration (see es- 
pecially §§2.3.1 and 2.4.5); 

e As noted previously, diphthongs are considered sepa- 
rately in §2.4.3 below. 
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The final column of Table 5 gives the principal active means of 
transcription for each phoneme, without taking account of repre- 
sentation by zero. The table shows that in the cases of /a/ and 
/i/ the primary active means of transcribing each vowel is the 
same for the long and the short variants, consistent with Jonge- 
ling’s claim. In the cases of /e/, /o/, and /u/ a difference is ob- 
servable, although the frequencies are in each case very low, 
making it difficult to come to a conclusion. What is important to 
observe, however, is that, while the principal means of transcrip- 
tion appears to be governed primarily by quality rather than 
quantity, in the cases at least of /a/, /i/, and /u/ the long vowel 
is more likely to be represented than the short vowel, suggesting 
that those composing the text of the inscriptions were sensitive 
to distinctions in Latin vowel length. Consider, for example, the 
representation of /i/ in/kandide/ > q‘ndd? (Labdah N 9, 10) and 
/fortis/ > p*rts (Hr. Maktar N 83) versus that of /i:/ in /au- 
guri:zne/ > ‘wgryn’ (Teboursouk N 13). Similarly, note the con- 
trasting representations of the two /i/ vowels in /wiri:lis/ written 
wryl§ (Hr. Maktar N 94) and of /u/ in /ru:fus/ written rwps (Lab- 
dah N 13). 

We will return to the question of the perception of vowel 
length on the part of those composing the texts of these inscrip- 
tions below, esp.8§ 2.4.3 and 2.4.5. 
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Table 5: Latin vowel quality and quantity transcription into Neo-Punic 
including zero representation (observed token frequencies, percentages 


in parentheses) 


Zero Non-Zero Primary transcriptions 
§ incl. excl. 
<o> <*> | <> ]<h>|]<w>] <y>]e 
zero Zero 
3 17 1 
Ja/ - - - 21 <> <‘> 
a4) | (1) | ©) 
26 
fa/| - - - - - 26 <“> <c> 
(100) 
15 4 1 
/e/ - - - 20 <@> <> 
(75) (20) | ©) 
6 3 1 
ey - - - 10 <o> mo 
(60) (30) | G0) 
: 11 19 <y>, 
/i/ : - - - 30 <y> 
(37) (63) (<>) 
/ix/ : = 18 <y> <y> 
i: : 2 é 
(1) (89) 4 
8 1 1 
/0/ - - - 10 <@> <> 
(80) (10) | G0) 
/0:/ . 8 
fo}s - - - - <o> <> 
(75) (25) 
23 2 1 <w>, 
/u/ - - - 26 <@> 
(88) (8) (4) <y> 
1 4 1 <>, <>, 
/a:/ - 3 (33) - 9 
(11) (44) | G1) <w> <w> 


2.2.3. Conclusion 


Neo-Punic is at one level unpredictable as to exactly how a given 
vowel will be represented in a particular inscription. This has 
been confirmed by our data. The present analysis, however, sup- 
ports the identification of patterns underlying the surface phe- 


nomena. The present study differs from previous ones in that it 
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takes account of where a given vowel phoneme is represented by 
zero. The principal findings are these: 

e /a/ is represented by <‘>, regardless of its length; 

e The mid vowels /e/ and /o/ are liable to go unrepre- 
sented, again regardless of length; 

e The high vowel /i/ is more likely than not to be repre- 
sented whether long or short, and much more so when 
long; 

e The high vowel /u/ is most likely to be represented when 
long, and more likely to be unrepresented when short. 

This situation can be summarised in the vowel triangles for 


short and long vowels in Figure 1 andFigure 2, respectively. 
Figure 1: Short vowel triangle 


Ji/ /u/ 
<y>,(<9>) <@> 
/e/ /0/ 
<g> <g> 
/a/ 
<‘> 


Figure 2: Long vowel triangle 
/ix/ /u:/ 
<y> <>, <w> 
/e:/ /0:/ 
<g> <g> 
Ja:/ 
<‘> 
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The situation is superficially reminiscent of that seen, for 
example, in manuscripts representing the Tiberian tradition of 
Biblical Hebrew (BH), where long /i/ and /u/ are more likely to 
be represented by <y> and <w>, respectively, than their short 
equivalents, and where the mid vowels /e/ and /o/ are less likely 
to be represented than their respective higher equivalents, /i/ 
and /u/. The main differences between Neo-Punic and BH are, 
however, (a) the fact of representation of /a/, which is usually 
left unrepresented in BH (except word-finally), and (b) the use of 
<‘> to represent /a/, since <‘> is not a mater in BH, at least in 


the Masoretic tradition.® 


2.3. Factors Affecting Zero Representation in Neo- 


Punic 


So far we have considered the manner in which particular pho- 
nemes are represented in Neo-Punic writing. We have seen that, 
with the exception of /a:/, all vowel phonemes may be repre- 
sented by <@>. It is therefore important to consider what factors 
might affect whether or not a given vowel is represented at all. 

In this section, we move on to consider what other factors, 
apart from vowel quality and quantity, might affect whether or 
not a vowel is represented. The following variables are consid- 
ered: 

e The position of the Latin stress; 


e The position of the relevant syllable in the word. 


° For the possible origins of the use of <‘> as a mater in Punic, as well 
as examples of its use as a mater in Samaritan Hebrew and in the Baby- 
lonian tradition, see Kerr (2010, 42) and references there. 
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2.3.1. Position of the Latin Stress 


A priori, apart from quality and quantity, the most obvious factor 
likely to affect the marking of a vowel, or the lack thereof, is the 
position of the stress. In Classical Latin, the stress falls on the 
antepenultimate syllable of the word (or the penultimate if there 
is no antepenultimate), unless the penultimate syllable is ‘heavy’, 
that is, is either closed or contains a long vowel (cf., e.g., Lindsay 
1891). For this analysis, the same dataset is used as was at 82.2.2 
for the investigation of vowel quality and quantity, with the ex- 
ception that closed syllables were included, on the grounds that 
stress is unaffected by vowel length in closed syllables. 

The results are given in Table 6 andTable 7. From these it 
is apparent that the position of the Latin stress has an effect on 
whether or not a vowel is marked: 71 percent of stressed syllables 


are marked, while only 36 percent of unstressed ones are. 


Table 6: Latin accent: Observed token frequencies 


Marked V | Unmarked V | Total 
Stressed 96 39 135 
Unstressed 42 75 117 
Total 138 114 252 
Table 7: Latin accent: Observed token percentages 
Marked V | Unmarked V 
Stressed 71 29 
Unstressed 36 64 


2.3.2. Syllable Position 


It is generally assumed that Late Punic was oxytonic (cf. Kerr 


2010, 100). Since it is reasonable to suppose that at least some 
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speakers would have pronounced Roman names with a Punic ra- 
ther than a Latin stress, it is interesting to consider whether the 
absolute syllable position of a vowel has an effect on its zero rep- 
resentation. Table 8, accordingly, gives the token frequencies of 
vowel marking by syllable position, counting from the final syl- 
lable, for words of different syllable lengths. The dataset for this 
analysis was the same as that used for the analysis at §2.3.1 for 


the investigation of Latin stress. 


Table 8: Frequency of vowel marking by syllable position (percentages 


in parentheses) 


Number of Syllable position counting from final 
syllables Mek 1 22 3 4 5 

, Yes - 46 (73) 
No 28 (100) | 17 (27) 

P Yes - 31 (57) | 22 (50) 
No 8 (100) | 23 (43) | 22 (50) 

j Yes - 14 (88) | 10 (59) | 6 (55) 
No 2 (100) | 2 (13) | 7 (41) | 5 (45) 

H Yes - 2 (100) | 2 (100) | 2 (100) | 2 (100) 
No 


From the table the following trends may be observed, by 
word length: 

e In names of two and four syllables, the second syllable 
from the end of the word is very likely to be marked (73 
percent and 88 percent, respectively). Thus /maker/ 
spelled m‘gr (Labdah N18) is typical, while gir for /keler/ 
(Djebel Mansour N1) is less typical. 
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e There are no examples within the corpus of the writing of 
a vowel occurring in the final syllable (recall again that 


final vowel tokens were excluded; see §2.2.2). 


2.3.3. Conclusion 


We have seen that three factors may be said to contribute to the 
likelihood of a given Latin vowel phoneme being represented in 
the Neo-Punic representation of Roman names, namely: 

e Vowel length: Latin long vowels are more likely to be rep- 
resented than short vowels; 

e Presence of the stress: stressed vowels in Latin are more 
likely to be represented than unstressed ones; 

e Syllable position: especially in names of two and four syl- 
lables, the vowel of the penultimate syllable is very likely 
to be represented. The vowel of the final syllable, where 
the word is spelled terminating in a consonant, is almost 
never represented. 

It is worth considering what principles of Neo-Punic pho- 
nology might underlie these observations, especially if word 
stress is to be linked with the likelihood of vowel marking. Kerr 
(2010, 100) concludes, on the basis of the Latino- and Greco-Pu- 
nic inscriptions, that in the Late Punic language: 

e All unstressed syllables are treated as short; 

e Stressed syllables are treated as long; 

e The distinction in vowel quantity was lost. 

On this basis, Kerr infers that the stress in Late Punic was 
on the final syllable. How may this assessment be said to corre- 


spond with the evidence presented above? 
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It should be emphasised that the present study considers 
only Latin personal names as rendered into Neo-Punic characters. 
It is nevertheless interesting to observe that the distribution of 
vowel marking in Neo-Punic cannot be said to corroborate Kerr’s 
assessment in regard to Late Punic as seen in the Latino- and 
Greco-Punic inscriptions. If it did, we would expect regularly to 
see the final vowel of a name with the vowel written, instead of 
other vowel positions. Furthermore, we would not expect the po- 
sition of the Latin stress, or the natural length of a vowel in Latin, 
to have an effect on whether or not a given vowel is represented. 

The evidence from the Neo-Punic rendering of Roman 
names points to two possible conclusions: 

1. Inthe transcription of Roman names, Neo-Punic writers 

ignored Late Punic stress patterns, but rather followed 
Latin patterns of pronunciation; 

2. Late Punic was not always oxytonic. 

If the first is the case, this suggests a fairly high degree of 
familiarity with Latin phonology on the part of Punic speakers in 
Roman North Africa. To be sure about this, however, it is neces- 
sary to survey the distribution of vowel spellings in Punic words, 


something that we leave to future work. 


2.4. Implications for the Late Punic Reading of the 


Latin Vowel System in North Africa 


In this section we assess the implications of the representation of 
the Latin vowel system in Neo-Punic for the Late Punic reading 
of the Latin vowel system. This is of particular relevance to the 


development of the vowel system in Classical Latin (CL), with 
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distinctions of both quantity and quality, to that found in early 
Romance, which has only distinctions of quality. 

In the Common Romance (CR) vowel system CL /i/ and 
/e:/ merge to /e/ on the front axis, while on the back axis /o:/ 
and /u/ merge to /o/. There are notable exceptions to this evo- 
lution. In our view, it is worth mentioning the development of 
the Sardinian varieties, which is supposedly shared by African 
Latin (see §2.4.5), where on the front axis CL /i:/ and /i/ merge 
to /i/, /e:/ and /e/ to /e/, while on the back axis /o/ and /o:/ 
merge to /3/, and /u/ and /u:/ to /u/. These developments are 


summarised in Figure 3 and Figure 4 respectively. 


Figure 3: Development of the vowel system from CL to CR (adapted 
from Loporcaro 2011, 115) 


CL Jit/ | Sif Se:/ | /e/ | fa/ | /o/ | fo:/ /u/ | /u:/ 
CR /i/ /e/ Je/ | fa/ | /a/ /0/ /U/ 


Figure 4: Development of the vowel system from CL to Sardinian (S) 
(adapted from Loporcaro 2011, 112) 


CL Ji/ Sif | Jex/ /e/ | fas | /of So:/ | Ju/ — /u:/ 
S Ji/ /e/ /a/ // /u/ 


In this context, it is interesting to ask if the Neo-Punic tran- 
scription of Latin personal names gives any indication of where 
North African Latin might have been situated in regard to these 


developments. 


2.4.1. Front Axis: CL /e/, /e:/, /i/, and /i:/ 


Table 9 gives the transcription of the CL front-axis vowels into 


Neo-Punic. All four phonemes are in some cases transcribed 
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<g>. Where they are positively marked, however, there is no 
overlap between /e, e:/, on the one hand, and /i, i:/, on the other. 
By contrast, there is clear overlap in the treatment of /e/ and 
/e:/, with both transcribed by <?> and <g> in the corpus. Sim- 
ilarly, /i/ and /i:/ are both transcribed by <y> and <g>. 

On the basis of these data, therefore, we should conclude 
that any overlap that was perceived by Late Punic speakers in 
North Africa was between /e/ and /e:/, on the one hand, and /i/ 
and /i:/, on the other. This situates the North African treatment 


of these phonemes together with Sardinian and against CR. 


Table 9: Neo-Punic transcription of Latin front axis vowels 


(reproduced from Table 5) 


<@> “es | <> | <a> | <w> <y> 
/e/ |}15(75)} - |4(@0)) 16) : 
/e:/ | 6 (60) a 3 (30) | 1 (10) z z= 
/i/ | 11 (37) - 7 - - 19 (63) 
Ji:/ | 2 (11) - - - - 16 (89) 


2.4.2. Back Axis: CL /o/, /o:/, /u/ and /u:/ 


The data for the Neo-Punic treatment of the back-axis vowel pho- 
nemes are given in Table 10. It is apparent from these that this 
case is not so clear cut. As with the front axis, all four phonemes 
can be zero-marked, and, as noted before, this is considerably 
more likely in the case of short vowels than in that of long vow- 
els. Unlike on the front axis, however, three of the four pho- 
nemes, namely /o/, /o:/, and /u:/, may be actively marked by 
the same grapheme, <’?>. The phonemes /u, u:/ do though differ 
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from /o, o:/, in that the former may be denoted by <w>, while 
the latter may not. 

We may conclude, then, that there is overlap in the treat- 
ment of all four vowel phonemes on the back axis, but that /u/ 
and /u:/ are distinguished by being able to be transcribed by 
<w>. As with the front axis, therefore, the higher vowels /u/ 
and /u:/ pattern together against the lower vowels /o/ and /o:/ 


in an important respect. 


Table 10: Neo-Punic transcription of Latin back axis vowels 
(reproduced from Table 5) 


<@> coe (Pes ea || oh ole || au Sal apie 
/o/ | 8 (80) : 1 (10) | 1 G0) F 
/0:/ | 6 (75) - 2 (25) : 5 7 
/u/ | 23 (88)| - - - 2(8) | 1(4) 
/u:/ | 1 (11) - 4 (44) | 1 (11) | 3 (33) - 


2.4.3. Diphthongs 


There is little evidence for monophthongisation of diphthongs in 
the Neo-Punic corpus (cf. Kerr 2010, 58). Two Latin diphthongs 
are attested in the set of names under consideration for this pa- 
per, /au/ and /ae/. The distribution of transcriptions is given in 
Table 11. From this it is worth noting that: 
1. /au/ shows no sign of monophthongisation; 
2. /ae/ is similar, but in one case q‘qly, for the name Cae- 
cilius (Sidi Ali Belkassem N 1), is marked as a monoph- 


thong, as <‘>, suggesting /a/. 
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Table 11: Rendering of diphthongs into Neo-Punic 


Ronen | ee Wiel ame 
/ae/ 1 - 6 
/au/ : 12 - 


2.4.4. Distinctions in Vowel Length 


The evidence provided so far is consistent with a situation closer 
to that seen in Sardinian Romance than in CR. The evidence 
against development in the direction of CR is particularly strong 
in the case of the front axis, although it can also be seen on the 
back axis insofar as /u, u:/, but not /o, o:/, may be represented 
by <w>. Ultimately, however, the Sardinian system loses vowel 
length distinctions. What evidence may there be for the North 
African system also losing vowel distinctions? 

We saw above (§2.2.2) that short vowels are in general less 
likely to be actively marked than long vowels. Table 12 summa- 
rises the data from Table 5, giving the percentage of instances for 
each phoneme where the phoneme is marked. In general, long 
vowels are marked in 79 percent of the tokens, while short vow- 
els are marked in 44 percent of the tokens, although particular 
behaviour is heavily dependent on vowel quality. It would seem 
on the face of it that Late Punic speakers were sensitive to dis- 
tinctions in vowel length in Latin names. It would follow that 
North African Latin had not yet lost distinctions in vowel length 
by the second century CE. 

However, it is important to establish whether vowel length 


is the key variable, or whether another factor might be primarily 
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responsible for the distribution. In particular, in view of the phe- 
nomenon of open syllable lengthening in North African Latin, 
that is, the phenomenon whereby vowels in stressed open sylla- 
bles are lengthened (see Loporcaro 2011, 52), we should consider 
how vowel quantity and stress co-vary. It is to this issue that we 


turn in the next section. 


Table 12: Marking of distinctions in vowel length by phoneme 


Zero | Marked V | Total | % marked 
Ja/ 3 18 2il 86 
/e/ 15 5 20 25 
/i/ 11 19 20 63 
/0/ 8 2 10 20 
/u/ 23 3 26 12 
Subtotal | 60 47 107 44 
Ja:/ - 26 26 100 
vey 6 4 10 40 
/i:/ 2 16 18 89 
/0:/ 6 25 
/u:/ 1 89 
Subtotal | 15 56 71 79 
Total 75 103 178 58 


2.4.5. Open Syllable Lengthening 


The testimony of authors from late antiquity suggests that vowel- 
length distinctions were lost in North African Latin (Loporcaro 
2011, 55ff.). Thus Augustine (De doctr. christ. IV, 10, 24; for text 


see, e.g., Bruder 1838) reports that uneducated African speakers 
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could not perceive the difference between 6s(sum) ‘bone’ and os 
‘mouth’; similarly, Consentius (Keil 1868, 5:392), noted that Af- 
rican speakers were in the habit of lengthening short vowels, such 
as in ['pi:per] for CL piper ['piper] ‘pepper’.® These testimonies are 
supported by Herman (1982), where the comparison between the 
errors on stressed and unstressed vowels in metrical inscriptions 
from Africa (first-fourth centuries CE) and from Rome point to 
an early loss of vowel quantity in African Latin. It is, therefore, 
interesting to consider whether there may be said to be evidence 
for this development already in the Neo-Punic material. 

There is localised evidence of this having happened in the 
transcription of Latin names in Neo-Punic, such as in the follow- 
ing examples: 

e <s‘tr> for CLat. /'satur/, suggesting ['sa:tur] (Hr. Maktar 
N29) 

e <plyql*> for CLat. /fe'likula/ > [fe'li:zkula] (Labdah 
N47) 

Another inscription showing similar tendencies is El-Am- 
runi N1, where we have pwdns for the name /pudens/, perhaps 
suggesting a pronunciation along the lines of ['pu:dens]. How- 


ever, other names in this inscription are spelled plene, e.g., 


° For a more detailed discussion of the various interpretations provided 
for these passages, see Loporcaro (2011, 55ff.). Following Loporcaro’s 
interpretation, it is our opinion that Consentius referred specifically to 
vowel length, as shown by the choice of the technical terms correpta 
and producta; similarly, we hypothesise that Augustine referred to vowel 
lengthening in African Latin, even though expressing a negative socio- 


phonetic evaluation. 
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/se've:rus/ spelled 5*w’<w’> |r’. Accordingly, the spelling pwdns 


may find its explanation not so much in North African phonology, 
but in the plene spelling practices of this particular inscription. 
There is, furthermore, evidence for this development on the 
scale of the whole corpus, as may be seen in Table 13 and Table 
14. Here the same dataset was used as that for 82.2.2 for the in- 


vestigation into vowel quality and quantity. 


Table 13: Latin stress and length in syllables of the shape CV(C): ob- 


served token frequencies 


Marked V | Zero-marked V | Total 
Long 49 10 59 
Stressed Short 18 5 23 
Subtotal 67 als: 82 
Long 7 5 12 
Unstressed | Short 29 55 84 
Subtotal 36 60 96 

Total 103 75 178 


Table 14: Latin accent: observed token percentages 


Marked V | Zero-marked V 
Long 83 17 
Stressed 
Short 78 22 
Long 58 42 
Unstressed 
Short 35 65 


We find that long stressed vowels are marked in 83 percent 
of token instances, while short stressed vowels are marked in 78 


percent of token instances, indicating that the natural length of 
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the vowel in CL does not have a great effect. By contrast, the 
effect of the stress position is significant. In particular, short un- 
stressed vowels are marked in only 35 percent of token instances, 
while short stressed vowels are marked in 78 percent of token 
instances. 

How may this finding be said to relate to that in §2.4.4 
above, where it was found that vowel quantity in CL has an im- 
portant effect on whether or not a vowel is represented? It is im- 
portant to recognise that the greater part of the stressed open 
syllables are long (59 out of 82, 72 percent), while an even 
greater part of the unstressed syllables are short (84 out of 96, 88 
percent). If stressed vowels in open syllables are more likely to 
be written than unstressed ones, we should expect to find that 
more long vowels are written than short vowels simply because 
of this distribution. However, the fact that nearly the same pro- 
portion of stressed short vowels in open syllables are written as 
stressed long vowels points to stress being the determining vari- 
able, at least in open syllables. 

This finding in turn provides evidence for early open sylla- 
ble lengthening in North African Latin, as put forward by Herman 
(1982). Herman concludes that open syllable lengthening was es- 
tablished in North African Latin by at least the fourth century CE. 
The Neo-Punic inscriptions, as we saw earlier, are generally dated 
between the first century BCE and the second century CE. We, 
therefore, interpret the Neo-Punic evidence as indicative of open 


syllable lengthening occurring by at least the second century CE. 
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2.4.6. Conclusion 


The significance of these results for the interpretation of the Latin 
vowel system on the basis of Neo-Punic is as follows. The evi- 
dence presented here points to a system closer to that seen in 
Sardinian than in CR. This is clearest on the front axis, where 
there is almost no overlap in the positive marking of /e, e:/ and 
/i, i:/, but clear overlap in the marking of /e/ and /e:/, on the 
one hand, and /i/ and /i:/, on the other. On the back axis this is 
less clear, with overlap in the marking of /o, 0:/ and /u, u:/. Nev- 
ertheless, /u, u:/ are distinguished from /o, o:/ in that it can be 
marked by <w>. When, however, the stress and the length of 
the vowel were taken into account, evidence was provided that 
those writing inscription texts were more sensitive to Latin stress 
than to distinctions in vowel length, supporting the notion that 
the North African Latin vowel system may have begun to lose 
distinctions in vowel length by the second century CE. 

As will be shown in the next section, these data are con- 
sistent with the results of the analysis of a corpus of Latin inscrip- 
tions from Sardinia, which point to a maintaining of the qualita- 
tive differences between /i/, /i:/ and /e, e:/ on the front axis and 


between /o, 0:/ and /u, u:/ on the back axis. 
3.0. SARDINIA 


3.1. Introduction 


As outlined in §2.4, the Sardinian vowel system lost distinctive 
vowel quantity, but the mergers of /i, e:/ and /u, 0:/ typical of 


the CR vowel system did not occur. 
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Scholars have long argued about the causes of this differ- 
ence. Traditionally, it is believed that the Sardinian vowel system 
was conservative, since Sardinia was an isolated area, and, there- 
fore, more likely to show archaic features (see, e.g., Lausberg 
1971, 203ff.). More recently, however, some scholars have sug- 
gested that this vowel system could instead be an innovation. In 
particular, Fanciullo (1992) suggested that the peculiar outcome 
of the Sardinian vowel system could be due to substratum effects, 
i.e., the inhabitants’ inability to perceive the opposition between 
the long and short counterparts of the phonemes (see also Lupinu 
2000, 20). 

In the light of this suggestion, given the similar outcomes 
of the Latin vowel systems in Sardinia and Africa (82.4), it is 
worth examining the possibility of interference between the Latin 
and the Late Punic vowel systems, establishing whether the sys- 
tem which emerges from the analysis of Neo-Punic inscriptions 
described in §2 is consistent with the data from Latin inscriptions 
from Sardinia. 

For these reasons, we will first take into account the ar- 
chaeological and historical sources that point to a strong presence 
of Latin and Neo-Punic bilingual speakers in Roman Sardinia. We 
will then examine the vowel alternations <e>, <i> / <o>, 
<v> in the Latin inscriptions from the island, in order to estab- 
lish whether these texts foreshadow the development of the Sar- 
dinian vowel system. As shown, e.g., by Allen (1978, 49), the use 
of <e> for <i> (e.g., menus for minus) and <o> for <v> 


(e.g., colomnas for columnas) in Latin inscriptions could be due to 
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a qualitative similarity of Lat. /i/ and /e:/ from early times.’ Our 
hypothesis is that, if evidence of this phenomenon can be found 
in Sardinia, this would point to the existence of a vowel system 
of the CR type in Sardinia. Conversely, the lack of such evidence 


would point to a system closer to that found in North Africa. 


3.2. Neo-Punic and Latin in Sardinia 


Before the Roman conquest of the island, Sardinia had been un- 
der the hegemony of Carthage already from the late sixth century 
BCE (Roppa 2015, 257). As shown by several historical and ar- 
chaeological sources, the cultural influence of Carthage was sig- 
nificant on the island: in the first treaty between Rome and Car- 
thage (ca. 509 BCE), Sardinia is described as tightly controlled 
by the Punics. Later, Diodorus Siculus reports that grain supplies 
were sent from Sardinia to Carthaginian troops in 480 BCE and 
396-395 BCE (Roppa 2015, 262). In the second treaty between 
the two powers (ca. 348 BCE), Sardinia was under the strict he- 
gemony of Carthage and, indeed, commerce between Rome and 
the island was forbidden (Mastino 1985, 29-30). From the point 
of view of archaeology, the documentation points to a Sardo-Pu- 
nic culture in this period, with variously organised local commu- 
nities, such as the agricultural communities of Neapolis, Nora, 
and Monte Sirai, along with their hinterlands (Roppa 2015, 267- 
79). 

For this reason, the label ‘Punic’ is traditionally adopted to 


refer to the period between the sixth century BCE and the Roman 


” On this subject see also, among others, Leumann (1977, 45, 51) and, 
more recently, Adams (2013, 43) and Loporcaro (2011, 57-59). 
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occupation of Sardinia in 238 BCE. The Punic influence in Sar- 
dinia, however, is not limited to this period: in fact, under the 
control of Rome, the relationship with the province of Africa was 
strong, thanks to the geographical proximity of the capital Kara- 
les (nowadays Cagliari) to Carthage (ca. 1500 stadia, according 
to Pliny the Elder; see Mastino 1985, 57). 

During the Roman occupation, and even later, several de- 
portations of Africans to Sardinia are attested, such as the four 
thousand freedmen sent by Sejanus in 19 CE and the Mauri sent 
to the island by the Vandals in the fifth century CE (Mastino 
1985, 36-37). Moreover, the archaeological evidence points to a 
survival of the Punic traditions in Sardinia during the Roman oc- 
cupation, which extended to several domains, including linguis- 
tic, religious, onomastic, juridical, and administrative (Mastino 
1985, 36). Indeed, Punic influence was so deeply rooted that 
some words belonging to modern Sardinian varieties have a Pu- 
nic origin, e.g., tsippiri ‘rosemary’, mittsa ‘spring’, and tsikkiria 
‘dill’ (Paulis 1990, 617; Wagner 1997, 158ff.; Pisano 2017, 399). 

Evidence of Punic influence on the island comes in several 
forms. First, a significant number of Punic and Neo-Punic inscrip- 
tions have been found there, dating from the end of the ninth 
century BCE all the way to the second century CE (Adams 2003, 
209; Rovai 2015, 198). Hence, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Punic and Neo-Punic were spoken on the island, even after the 
destruction of Carthage, at least until the second century CE. 
Moreover, the bilingualism of the inhabitants of Sardinia is at- 


tested by the presence of bi- and trilingual inscriptions featuring 
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Latin and Neo-Punic, such as the well-known trilingual inscrip- 
tion from San Nicolo Gerrei (CIL X 7856, first half of the second 
century BCE), featuring Latin, Greek, and Neo-Punic. As illus- 
trated by Adams (2003, 210-11), this inscription testifies to the 
fact that Late Punic was still the dominant language in this area, 
since the Neo-Punic text is the most informative one, with the 
reference to the weight and the content of the offering, as well as 
to the date. 

Secondly, as demonstrated by van Dommelen (1998, 30), 
the archaeological record from the first centuries of the Roman 
occupation in Sardinia is Punic in nature, whereas Roman mate- 
rial culture is almost absent. This is the case, for example, in 
southern Arboréa, where Roman products from the third and sec- 
ond centuries BCE are scarcely attested, whereas the majority of 
the local pottery (e.g., commercial amphorae, kitchenware) fol- 
lows Punic and Neo-Punic models (van Dommelen 1998, 39). 
Similarly, imported Roman objects are virtually absent in the 
burial rites held in Bidd’e Cresia (Central Campidano) and in the 
ritual offerings found in the nuraghe of Genna Maria, which show 
a “clear sense of Punic cultural identity” (van Dommelen 1998, 
42). 

Thirdly, there is evidence from the juridical/political do- 
main. Sufetes are attested in Sardinia until at least the first cen- 
tury BCE, such as in Karales, Sulci, Neapolis, Tharros, and even 
later in Bitia: these Punic magistrates are well attested in Africa 
as well, at least up to the Imperial period (Mastino 1985, 69-71). 
As far as religion is concerned, several Punic deities were wor- 


shipped in Sardinia, such as Tanit, Melqart, and Eshmun Merre 
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(Mastino 1985, 78-79). Moreover, a close examination of the in- 
scriptions from the island reveals a large number of African 
names: as highlighted by Mastino (1985, 85ff.), drawing on the 
results of Rowland (1973), the majority of the anthroponyms 
found in Sardinia can be traced back to African families or Punic 
provinces. 

Finally, it is worth noting that Punic cultural identity in 
Sardinia was still recognised in the first century BCE: this attitude 
is demonstrated well by Cicero’s Pro Scauro (19, 45), where Sar- 
dinians were depicted as sons of Africa (Africa ipsa parens illa 
Sardiniae) in his defence of the corrupt ex-governor of Sardinia, 
M. Aemilius Scaurus (van Dommelen 1998, 45; see also, among 
others, Mastino 1985, 34-35). 

In conclusion, the archaeological and historical sources at 
our disposal show strong Punic influence until well after the Ro- 
man conquest of the island; moreover, the analysis of the bi- and 
trilingual inscriptions from Sardinia illustrated above points to a 
strong presence of Latin and Neo-Punic bilingual speakers, at 
least until the second century CE. For these reasons, it is reason- 
able to take account of the North African Neo-Punic evidence in 
order to better understand the development of the Sardinian 


vowel system. 


3.3. Vowels in Sardinian Latin: Previous Research 


The possible relevance of the North African situation has not 
been taken into account in previous linguistic analysis of the in- 
scriptions from Sardinia. The vowel alternations <e>, <i> / 


<o>, <v>, however, have been partially analysed by Herman 
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(1985, 2000) and Lupinu (2000). Their results show a conserva- 
tive vowel system in Sardinia, with only a few vowel mergers. 

First, Herman (1985) examined the vowel alternations oc- 
curring in Latin inscriptions from the island dating back to the 
third and fourth centuries CE. The results of the study show a 
conservative vowel system, especially in stressed syllables, which 
seems to foreshadow the Romance outcome of the Sardinian va- 
rieties. This is particularly evident through comparison with 
other regions of the Empire, such as Gallia Narbonensis, where 
the vowel alternations examined by Herman can be found in both 
stressed and unstressed syllables. These results are confirmed by 
the qualitative analysis performed by Lupinu (2000) on the Chris- 
tian inscriptions, which point to a conservative vowel system. 

Finally, Herman (2000) compared the number of vocalic 
misspellings in the Christian inscriptions from Sardinia with the 
number of consonantal misspellings. Again, the results point to a 
scarcity of vowel alternations: only 16 percent of the misspellings 
involve vowels, and this percentage is significantly lower than 
the number of vocalic misspellings found in other regions, such 
as Regio IX (76 percent) and Regio XI (71 percent; see Herman 
2000, 129-30). 

The studies summarised so far are remarkable and yield in- 
teresting results. For this reason, we have run a more complete 
quantitative analysis on all the dated Latin inscriptions from the 
island, with the aim of casting light on the Romance development 
of the Sardinian vowel system. As we will see in the following 
section, the error rate has been calculated against the correspond- 


ing correct spellings (i.e., occurrences of <i> for /i/, <e> for 
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/e/, etc.). In this way, it is possible to provide percentages that 
will enable us to verify whether the scarcity of vowel alternations 
from Sardinia is due to the relatively limited number of tokens 
with respect to other areas of the Empire. Moreover, by taking 
into account the dating of the inscriptions and extending the 
analysis to all the available dated texts from Sardinia it will be 
possible to trace the diachronic development of the process. Fi- 
nally, the literacy level of those involved in the crafting of the 
inscriptions has been considered, in order to exclude the possi- 
bility that the absence of misspellings could be due to a high de- 
gree of literacy among the writers. 

In order to be able to perform such an analysis, an anno- 
tated epigraphic corpus containing all the available inscriptions 
from Sardinia has been built, as will be shown in the following 


paragraph. 


3.4. The Corpus 


The analysis presented in this section was performed on an anno- 
tated epigraphic corpus that includes Latin inscriptions from Sar- 
dinia dating between the first century BCE and the seventh cen- 
tury CE. The text data have been annotated with extra- and met- 
alinguistic information, which allows us to analyse spelling (and 
possibly phonetic-phonological) variants in Sardinian inscrip- 
tions and to interpret them with reference to variables, such as 
the dating and the provenance of the texts. It will form part of 
the CLaSSES database (Corpus for Latin Sociolinguistic Studies 
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on Epigraphic textS),° developed at the Department of Philology, 
Literature and Linguistics of the University of Pisa, which gathers 
non-literary Latin texts (inscriptions, letters, writing tablets) of 
different provinces of the Roman Empire.° 

The epigraphic texts from Sardinia have been selected 
through the examination of the main collections of Latin inscrip- 
tions from the island, i.e., Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum X (fasc. 
I, section Pars posterior inscriptiones Siciliae et Sardiniae 
comprehendens); Ephemeris Epigraphica VIII (section Additamenta 
ad Corporis vol. IX et X); Giovanna Sotgiu’s two volumes (1961; 
1968), Iscrizioni Latine della Sardegna (Supplemento al Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, X e all’Ephemeris Epigraphica, VIII), and the 
more recent collection by Sotgiu (1988). Among the texts availa- 
ble for this province, the inscriptions considered not to be rele- 
vant for linguistic analysis have been excluded, i.e., inscriptions 
consisting of only single letters and initials, fragmentary texts, as 
well as those written entirely in other languages (e.g., Greek). 

The resulting corpus contains 616 inscriptions, for a total 
number of 9,379 tokens. The texts are found mainly along the 
coast, the so-called ‘Romania costiera’, where the main Roman 
cities were built (see Mastino 2002, 63). 


° The database is available online: http://classes-latin-linguistics.fileli. 
unipi.it/. 

° At the moment, the database contains more than 1200 inscriptions, 
mainly from Rome and Central Italy, 200 ink-written tablets from Vin- 
dolanda, and 219 letters from the North-African and Near-East areas. 
For a more detailed illustration of the corpus, see Marotta (2015; 2016) 
and De Felice et al. (2015). 
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The innovative aspect of our corpus is the annotation of 
linguistic phenomena, which focuses on phonetic aspects of the 
language. Spellings that do not conform to Classical norms were 
manually retrieved and, following the same criteria adopted for 
CLaSSES, were classified according to the type of variation phe- 
nomena that distinguish them from corresponding classical 
equivalents. Finally, each token was annotated with extralinguis- 
tic information regarding the place of provenance and the dating 
of each inscription. In this way, it is possible to relate these vari- 
ables to the graphic variants identified. 

This corpus will enable us to shed light on the vowel alter- 
nations in the inscriptions from the first century BCE to the sev- 


enth CE, as will be shown in the following paragraph. 


3.5. Latin Vowels in the Inscriptions from Sardinia 


The survey presented in this section focuses on the confusion be- 
tween <e>/<i> and <o>/<v> in the corpus. The analysis 
was limited to dated inscriptions in order to trace the diachronic 
development of the phenomenon on the island. However, we do 
not exclude the possibility of extending the investigation to un- 


dated inscriptions in a future study. 


3.5.1. Error Rate 


In Sardinia, the number of vowel alternations is extremely low, 
especially if their frequency is measured against the number of 


the corresponding correct spellings. As shown in Table 15, only 
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eighteen tokens show <e> for <i>, which amount to 0.22 per- 
cent; on the back axis, there are only three tokens showing <o> 
for <v> (0.08 percent). 

Similarly, our corpus shows a very low number of deviant 
spellings involving the mid-high vowels (Table 16): on the front 
axis, five tokens show <i> for <e> (0.11 percent); on the back 
axis, the number of occurrences of <v> for <o> amounts to 


seven tokens (0.21 percent). 


Table 15: Graphic representation of /i/, /u/ in Sardinia 


<i> <v> 
Grapheme | Tokens % Grapheme | Tokens % 
<e> 18 0.22 <o> 3 0.08 
<i> 8178 | 99.78 <v> 3839 | 99.92 
Total 8196 100 Total 3842 100 
Table 16: Graphic representation of /é/, /0/ in Sardinia 
<e> <o> 
Grapheme | Tokens % Grapheme | Tokens % 
<i> 5 0.11 <v> 7 0.21 
<e> 4608 99.89 <o> 3388 | 99.79 
Total 4613 100 Total 3395 100 


Therefore, even if the total number of Sardinian inscrip- 
tions is considerably lower than in other regions of the Empire 
(see §3.3), these percentages show that the vowel alternations 


under analysis are very rare on the island. 
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For this reason, the mergers between /i, e:/ and /u, 0:/ 
seem not to have taken place in Sardinia in the broad time frame 
covered by our corpus: this trend seems thus to foreshadow the 


Romance development of the Sardinian varieties (82.4). 


3.5.2. Literacy 


As shown in the previous paragraphs, the methodology of calcu- 
lating the error rate as a percentage against the total number of 
correct spellings can be useful for the analysis of a relatively 
small corpus such as the Sardinian one. 

This procedure, however, does not account for an im- 
portant variable: the level of literacy of those involved in the 
crafting of the inscriptions. The literacy level is of great im- 
portance to avoid conclusions based on ‘negative evidence’. In 
principle, if the level of literacy of the writers was found to be 
high, the lack of misspellings in the inscriptions should not be 
taken as a reflection of their pronunciation, since the graphemes 
used would reflect instead their knowledge of classical norms. 

In order to exclude this possibility, the percentage of in- 
scriptions which do not show uncertainty regarding the vowels 
under analysis, but at the same time show other types of 
misspellings, has been calculated (Table 17).'° 


© Examples of other types of misspellings taken into account are the 
following: deletion of consonants (final -s, -m, -t, etc.), insertion of vow- 
els or consonants, monophthongisation, dissimilation, non-etymological 
gemination, degemination, confusion between voiced and voiceless 
stops, loss or insertion of aspiration, confusion between <b> and 


<v>. 
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Table 17: Percentage of inscriptions showing misspellings other than 


vowel alternations 


Total % 
Inscriptions showing other 

281 47 

types of misspellings 

Inscriptions not showing other 

; ; 317 53 

types of misspellings 
Total 598 100 


As shown in the Table, in nearly half of the inscriptions (47 
percent) where the graphic representation of the vowels /i/, /e/, 
/o/, and /u/ follows the Classical norms, there are other types of 
misspellings. Thus, in at least half of the cases, the lack of vowel 
alternations seems to be due to something other than the writer’s 
high educational level. 

These data show therefore that those involved in the craft- 
ing of the inscriptions had uncertainties at other points of the 
language, but not regarding the vowel system. Thus, it is possible 
to hypothesise that the correct spelling of the vowels indicates at 
least a distinction between /i, e:/ and /u, o:/ in Sardinia until the 


seventh century CE. 


3.5.3. Stress 


Lexical stress has also been taken as a variable in this analysis, in 
order to verify whether the vowel qualities are better preserved 
under stress. 

For this reason, the proportion of the vowel mergers occur- 
ring in stressed and unstressed syllables has been calculated, as 
shown in Table 18. 
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Table 18: Vowel alternations and lexical stress 


Prosodic context Tokens % 
Stressed syllable 4 12 
Unstressed syllable 29 88 
Total 33 100 


The results of our analysis show that vowel alternations af- 
fect predominantly unstressed syllables (88 percent), whereas 
vowel qualities are better preserved under stress (where only 12 
percent show evidence of merger). Therefore, the proportion of 
vowel mergers in stressed versus unstressed syllables is 1:7.3. Ac- 
cording to Herman (1990, 23), in a given Latin text the propor- 
tion of stressed syllables to unstressed is 1:2.5. It is thus possible 
to state that in our corpus vowel quality is better preserved under 
stress: this picture is consistent with the results of the qualitative 
analysis of the tokens, which are discussed in the following sec- 


tion. 


3.5.4. Qualitative Analysis 


The picture illustrated so far is further confirmed by a qualitative 
analysis of the forms showing the alternations: as partly shown 
by Herman (1985) and Lupinu (2000), most of the instances may 
not be considered phonetic spellings. This applies, for example, 
to the case of the nominative tubicin (for tubicen ‘trumpeter’), 
which could easily be explained as a confusion with oblique cases 
such as the accusative tubicinem; similarly, the twelve alterna- 
tions involving the morpheme -et (for -it) of the 3rd person sin- 


gular of the present tense (third conjugation), such as in ducet 
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‘he/she leads’, adducet ‘he/she leads’, quiescet ‘he/she rests’, and 
requiescet ‘he/she rests’, could be due to the reorganisation of the 
verbal system (Herman 1985). As far as nominal inflection is con- 
cerned, a morphosyntactic explanation can be proposed for the 
form nepus (for nepos ‘grandson’), which may be due to confusion 
between the ending of the third and second declension (Lupinu 
2000, 29); similarly, the ablatives potestati (for potestate ‘power’, 
abl. sing.) and paci (for pace ‘peace’, abl. sing.) may be explained 
as confusion with the dative ending or with the ablative ending 
of -i- stems (such as the abl. animali from animal, animalis 
‘animal’; see also Lupinu 2000, 24). Finally, anus (for annos 
‘years’ acc. plur., in CIL X 7767, fifth century CE) may be due to 
a confusion between the nominative and the accusative form 
(Herman 1985). 

In conclusion, half of the cases of vocalic confusion found 
in the corpus (seventeen of thirty-three) have a non-phonetic ex- 
planation. If such doubtful instances are excluded, our corpus 
shows only sixteen vocalic misspellings out of 20,013 instances 
of standard spellings for the vowels examined. Therefore, the 
qualitative analysis reinforces the conclusions put forward in the 
preceding sections, pointing to preservation of the qualitative dif- 


ference between /i, e:/ and /u, o:/ in Sardinia. 


3.6. Transcription of Roman Names into Neo-Punic in 
Sardinia 
The picture of qualitative difference between /i, e:/ and /u, 0:/ 


is further supported, at least until the second century CE, by the 


two Neo-Punic inscriptions from Sardinia involving Roman 
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names in Jongeling (2008). The names given in Table 19 are 
those without textual problems and where the vowel quantities 


of the Latin name could be found:" 


Table 19: Roman names in Neo-Punic inscriptions from Sardinia 


Roman name _ Neo-Punic Inscription 
transcription 

/anto:ni:znus/ ‘ntnynh Chia N1 
/aure:lius/ *wrhly Chia N1 
/kaesar/ q‘ysr Chia N1 
/fe:liks/ phlys Chia N1 
/pompe:ius/ —_p‘mp‘y Chia N1 
/saiturni:nus/  s‘trnynh Chia N1 
/fe:liks/ plks S. Antioco N2 
/pullius/ phly*? S. Antioco N2 


The two inscriptions appear to adopt different spelling 
practices. In particular, in Chia N1 there is a predominance of 
plene spellings. The spelling phlys for /fe:liks/ in Chia N1 is in 
fact the only example in the whole corpus where a disyllabic Ro- 
man name ending in a consonant has the vowel of the final syl- 
lable spelled out. By contrast, the same name is spelled without 
vowels as plks in S. Antioco N2. There are also similarities, how- 
ever: in particular, the prevalent use of <h>, used at Chia N 1 


to represent /e:/, but /u/ at S. Antioco. 


" The quantities of /pedukeius/ spelled phdwq‘yh in Chia N 1 could not 
be found. 


” The letter y in this transcription is marked as uncertain. 
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Of particular interest for us, however, is the treatment of 
the phonemes /i/, /i:/, /e/ and /e:/, where /e/ phonemes are 
rigidly distinguished from /i/ phonemes. What is more, Chia N 1 
can be dated to the rule either of Marcus Aurelius, who reigned 
between 161 and 180 CE, or of Caracalla, who reigned between 
198 and 217 CE (VJongeling 2008, 275; for dates see Rutherford 
1996 and Birley 1996). This evidence is consistent with both the 
lack of merging of /e:/ and /1/ in Sardinian Latin at least before 
these dates and the treatment of Roman names in North Africa in 


the Neo-Punic inscriptions. 


3.7. Conclusion 


On the basis of the analysis provided in the previous paragraphs, 
the graphemic representation of vowels in Latin and Neo-Punic 
inscriptions from Sardinia foreshadows the Romance outcome of 
the Sardinian vowel system. The vowel alternations which might 
point to a ‘Common Romance’ vowel system are rare on the is- 
land, even in late texts: the graphemes used to represent /i, e:/ 
and /u, o:/ are, therefore, kept distinct in Sardinia until the sev- 
enth century CE, a finding which is consistent with the represen- 
tation of vowels occurring in Roman names in the Neo-Punic in- 
scriptions from North Africa. This is particularly evident when 
calculating the error rate as a percentage against the correspond- 
ing rate of correct spellings (83.5.1). Moreover, a more fine- 
grained qualitative analysis shows that the few alternations 
found in the corpus are not likely to represent phonetic spellings 


(83.5.4) and, in general, vowel qualities are better preserved un- 
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der stress (§3.5.3). Finally, the absence of alternations is not al- 
ways due to a high level of literacy among writers (§3.5.2): for 
this reason, our data may be taken as a reflection of the pronun- 
ciation of those involved in the crafting of the inscriptions. In 
conclusion, the correct spelling of vowels in our corpus indicates 
a distinction between /i, e:/ and /u, o:/ in Sardinia until at least 
the seventh century CE. Although the Neo-Punic data only go up 
(approximately) to the second century CE, the findings are con- 
sistent at least to that date. 

The results of the surveys given here point to a similar sys- 
tem shared by Sardinian Latin (first-seventh centuries CE) and 
North African Latin (at least up to the second century CE). In both 
cases, our analysis shows overlap between the graphemes used to 
represent /e, e:/ and /i, i:/ and between /o, o:/ and /u, u:/, re- 
spectively, whereas vowel confusions typical of a Common Ro- 
mance development are virtually absent. Therefore, our data 
foreshadow the Romance outcome of the Sardinian vowel system 
and are consistent with the alleged development of the African 
Latin vowel system. On the basis of this we suggested that contact 
between Sardinia and North Africa until well into the Roman pe- 
riod may be responsible for the development of the former. 

In assessing the implications of the transcription of Roman 
names in Neo-Punic for understanding the Late Punic vowel sys- 
tem, we went beyond previous studies of the Neo-Punic vowel 
system by taking full account of zero-representation of vowel 
phonemes in Neo-Punic inscriptions. In this way we offered a pic- 
ture of the system as presented through the transcription of Ro- 


man names in Neo-Punic that both builds upon previous studies 
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and presents a more nuanced analysis (82.2.1). The differential 
treatment of Latin long and short vowels in Neo-Punic writing 
allowed us to show that Neo-Punic writers were sensitive to dis- 
tinctions in Latin vowel length (82.2.2). These findings in turn 
permitted us to draw vowel triangles for Late Punic, and the 
means by which Neo-Punic represents vowels in Roman names 
(§2.2.3). We pointed out that these bear at least superficial simi- 
larity to the system in Classical Hebrew in some aspects, notably 
in the greater propensity for /u:, i:/ to be transcribed in contrast 
to their short variants /u, i/. 

In §2.3 we considered factors beyond vowel quality and 
quantity that may be said to affect whether or not a vowel is 
represented in Neo-Punic in the transcription of Roman names. 
We found that such vowel representation was sensitive both to 
the position of the Latin stress (§2.3.1) and absolute syllable po- 
sition (§2.3.2). This evidence is observed to contrast with the pre- 
vailing view on the position of the Punic stress (§2.3.3). We took 
this to suggest either that in the transcription of Roman names 
Neo-Punic writers ignored Punic stress patterns, or that the ac- 
cepted picture of Late Punic stress patterns is in need of refine- 
ment. 

In §2.4 we assessed the implications for the Late Punic 
reading of the Latin vowel system. We concluded that transcrip- 
tion patterns are generally consistent both with the vowel system 
seen in Classical Latin, and with the distinctions of quality seen 
later in Sardinian Romance. This is to say that the developments 


seen in later varieties of Common Romance had not taken place 
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in North Africa, at least by circa the second century CE. Further- 
more, from the analysis of the marking versus non-marking of 
vowels in open syllables in §2.4.5, we were able to provide evi- 
dence that those composing the texts of the Neo-Punic inscrip- 
tions were more sensitive to the position of the Latin stress than 
to distinctions of vowel length, suggesting that open syllable 
lengthening may have begun in North Africa by the second cen- 
tury CE. 

In §3 we demonstrated that the rate of confusion of /i, e:/ 
and /u, o:/ in Sardinia was extremely low, especially in stressed 
environments. In contrast to previous studies, all the available 
dated inscriptions from the island were analysed. Moreover, the 
literacy level of the writers was considered, which permitted us 
to avoid conclusions based on negative evidence. Furthermore, 
we took account of the dating of the inscriptions, which allowed 
us to better contextualise the phenomenon. This analysis permit- 
ted us to give evidence of the qualitative distinction between /i, 
e:/ and between /u, o:/ on the island until at least the seventh 
century CE. This was further supported by the treatment of /i, e:/ 
in the transcription of Roman names into Neo-Punic in Sardinia 
up to the second century CE. 

The plausibility of contact with North African speech com- 
munities being at least partly responsible for the outcome of the 
Sardinian vowel system was supported by archaeological, histor- 
ical, and epigraphic sources, which all point to a strong presence 
of Latin and Neo-Punic bilingual speakers in both areas, a situa- 


tion which persisted until well after the Roman conquest of the 
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island. For these reasons, though further investigation is re- 
quired, we believe that the common evolution of the two vowel 
systems in North African and Sardinian Latin should be at least 
partially ascribed to contact between Latin and Neo-Punic, re- 
evaluating the importance of the common substratum of the two 


areas. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEBREW 
WAYYIQTOL (‘WAW CONSECUTIVE’) 
VERBAL FORM IN LIGHT OF GREEK AND 
LATIN TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
HEBREW 


Benjamin Kantor 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


Hebrew is counted among the few languages of the world that 
have a specific ‘sequential’ past tense verbal form. What is par- 
ticularly unique about the morphology of this Hebrew verbal 
form, however, is that it appears to be constructed from the con- 
junction waw (-1 /v-/ ‘and.coNnJ’) and a verb in the prefix conjuga- 
tion (henceforth referred to as the ‘yiqtol’ form), which is else- 
where used for non-past semantics (e.g., future, jussive). What is 
more, the conjunction waw is normally connected to this ‘sequen- 
tial’ verbal form by means of gemination, a feature occurring in 
no other context following the conjunction waw. This verbal form 
has come to be known as either the ‘waw consecutive’, or, as a 
more neutral term mirroring the morphological shape of the 


verb, the wayyiqtol form (Table 1): 
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Table 1 
waw yigqtol waw + yiqtol wayyiqtol 
-] an» ana ana 
/v-/ /ji-xtorv/ /V-ji-xtorv/ /Vaj-fi-yto:v/ 
[va-] [ji-xt*o:ov] [vi-ji-yt*o:ov] [vaj-zi-yt"o:ov] 
and.coNnJ 3MS-write. YIQTOL CONJ-3MS-write. YIQTOL CONJ-3MS-write.(WAY)YIQTOL 

‘he will write; 

‘and’ ‘and let him write!’ ‘and he wrote!’ 
let him write!’ 


The questions and issues surrounding the wayyiqtol form are pri- 
marily concerned with the form’s history and morphology. From 
a historical perspective, the questions regarding the wayyiqtol 
form relate to its grammatical origins and development within 
Biblical Hebrew. From a morphological perspective, the ques- 
tions regarding the wayyiqtol form relate to the status of the con- 
junction waw as a component of the form, the presence of a full 
vowel after the conjunction waw, and the morphological deriva- 
tion of the gemination in the following consonant.’ Though nei- 
ther of these topics can be addressed without addressing the 
other, at least in cursory fashion, the focus of this paper will be 


on the latter. 


In particular, this paper will analyse all attestations of the 
wayyiqtol form in ancient Greek and Latin transcriptions of Bibli- 
cal Hebrew in order to determine when, why, and how the con- 
junction waw in the wayyiqtol form came to be realised distinctly 
from the realisation of the conjunction waw elsewhere, with re- 
spect to both its vocalisation with patah (instead of shewa) and 
the doubling of the following consonant. After a brief review of 


1 For an introduction to the issues, see Smith (1991, 1-15). 
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scholarship (§§2.0-4.0), the relevant data from the transcriptions 
will be presented and analysed (85.0). Based on the findings, a 
plausible diachronic reconstruction will be suggested (86.0). The 
paper will conclude by outlining the implications that such a re- 
construction has for understanding the development of the Bibli- 
cal Hebrew reading tradition(s) in the Second Temple period 


more broadly. 


2.0. REVIEW OF SCHOLARSHIP: GRAMMATICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Though not the focus of this paper—focused, as it is, on the mor- 
phological development of the form, rather than its grammatical 
origins—it behoves us to briefly rehearse the generally accepted 
view of how this ‘sequential’ past tense form developed from a 
grammatical perspective before more extensively detailing the 
various theories regarding the form’s morphology. According to 
most researchers, Proto-Central Semitic had both a long *yaqtulu 
verb form, essentially used for indicative non-past semantics, and 
a short *yaqtul verb form, used for both indicative past (preterite) 
and volitive meanings (jussive). These forms eventually fell to- 
gether in Hebrew (in most paradigms) and both came to be vo- 
calised as yiqtol.* Syntactically, the short/preterite yiqtol form (< 
*yaqtul) gradually came to be replaced by qatal (< *qatala) as 


the more common regular past-tense verb. It was only following 


? This identity applies only to strong roots. Note that a number of weak 
roots (e.g., Il-w/y, Il-w/y) and the hif‘l stem still exhibit two distinct 


forms, one ‘long’ (< *yaqtulu) and one ‘short’ (< *yaqtul). 
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the conjunction waw that short/preterite yigtol (< *yaqtul) con- 
tinued to serve regularly as a past tense verbal form. Its relega- 
tion to this syntactic slot has often been associated with its most 


common role as a narrative past tense. 


3.0. REVIEW OF SCHOLARSHIP: MORPHOLOGICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


We must begin by providing a bit more background regarding the 
particular morphological features of the wayyiqtol form which the 
various theories attempt to explain. In Tiberian Hebrew, follow- 
ing the conjunction waw, the preterite yigtol form is distinguished 
from the jussive yigtol form by means of two features: (1) the 
conjunction waw is vocalised with patah instead of shewa and (2) 


the prefix consonant of the verbal form is geminated (Table 2):* 


Table 2 
waw + yiqtol wayyigtol 
ann anomi 
/V-0i-xto:v/ /Vat-ti-yto:v/ 
[va-6i-yto:v] [vat"-t"i-yto:v] 


CONJ-3FS-write. YIQTOL CONJ-3FS-write.(WAY)YIOTOL 


‘and let her write!’ ‘and she wrote’ 


3 For a comprehensive treatment, see Smith (1991). 

‘In the 1cs form, we find a games and singleton consonant instead of 
patah and gemination due to compensatory lengthening, e.g., 2hN1 ‘and 
I wrote’ (Jer. 32.10). 
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It should be noted, however, that because vocalic shewa 
was generally realised in the Tiberian tradition as [a], it was 
more the gemination of the verbal prefix than the preceding full 
vowel that distinguished these forms in actual pronunciation. 
Moreover, according to the phonotactics of Tiberian Hebrew, a 
geminated consonant must be preceded by a full vowel and can- 
not be preceded by shewa. Accordingly, while both the vocalisa- 
tion of the conjunction waw with patah and the gemination of the 
following consonant are characteristic morphological features of 
the wayyiqtol form, it is primarily the gemination that should be 
regarded as the essential marker of this form over against a non- 
past or jussive yiqtol, at least in Tiberian Hebrew. 

Theories for explaining the gemination in the Hebrew way- 
yiqtol verbal form are as numerous as they are diverse. With re- 
spect to diachrony (i.e., when gemination developed in this 
form), the range of possible dates suggested for this innovation 
spans so extensively, that it is not helpful at all, with some schol- 
ars suggesting that gemination in the form is as old as Proto-He- 
brew and others suggesting that it was introduced by the Maso- 
retes in the Middle Ages. The various explanations, though nu- 
merous, are all essentially variations on one of two main theo- 
ries.” One group of scholars regards the gemination in the form 
as deriving etymologically from a distinct morpheme of its own, 


most of them suggesting that it results from an assimilated nun. 


° Though they discuss the morphological nature of the full vowel and 
gemination, I have intentionally left off synchronic interpretations of 
the wayyiqtol form, such as Hatav’s (2004), due to the fact that they do 
not approach the problem from a historical perspective. 
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Another group of scholars sees the gemination in the form not as 
deriving etymologically from a distinct morpheme, but rather as 
a phonetic phenomenon emerging for various morphosyntactic 
reasons.° 

The most well-known proponents of the first view are 
Young (1953) and Gordon (1957, 275-76), who understand the 
doubling to be the result of an assimilated nun, i.e., *wan-yiqtol 
> wayyiqtol. They arrive at this conclusion by comparing the 
waw in wayyigtol to the Egyptian particle ‘iw, both of which they 
argue have a common Proto-Afro-Asiatic source. According to 
their theory, Egyptian “iw is a sentence adverbial which can affect 
the time reference of a verbal form. In particular, they look to the 
following Egyptian verbal structure for a morphological cognate 
to Hebrew wayyiqtol: ‘iw sdm-n-f (‘iwa. ADV hear-PAST-3Ms) ‘when 
he has heard’. By rearranging the order of the morphemes in this 
structure, they can derive Hebrew wayyigqtol from a perfect mor- 
phological cognate to the Egyptian form: * (‘“i)wa-n-yi-qtol ([*i]wa- 
PAST-3MS-kill-YIQTOL). The gemination, then, is the result of the 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic past tense marker /n/ assimilating to the fol- 
lowing pronominal element at a very early stage of the language. 
This argument is taken up by Rendsburg (1981, 668-69; 1993, 
204-5), who notes in further support of it that a waw-consecutive 
structure tends to crop up most in Semitic languages spoken in 
those areas in which Egyptian administration was strongest dur- 
ing the New Kingdom. Brenner (1986, 14, 21, 24, 34) also follows 


° For a comprehensive review, see Smith (1991, 1-15); Andrason (2011, 
37-38). 
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Young and Gordon, but suggests that the form in Hebrew is bor- 
rowed from Egyptian rather than inherited from an earlier stage 
of the language. Maag (1953, 86-88) also suggests that the gem- 
ination is the result of an assimilated nun, but appeals to the He- 
brew demonstrative particle jn ‘look!’ rather than the Egyptian 
form: *wahanyiqtul > *wanyiqtul > wayyiqtol. 

Hetzron (1969, 9-10) also suggests that the gemination is 
the result of an assimilated consonant, yet he opts for /j/ rather 
than /n/. This is based on the claim that the morpheme wa- in 
wayyigtol does not derive from the conjunction waw, but rather 
from a shortened form of the verb *haway was-3MS.QATAL ‘he 
was’, e.g., *(ha)way ydqom (was-3MS.QATAL get.up-3MS.YIQTOL) 
> wayydgom (get.up-3MS.WAYYIQTOL) ‘he got up’. Accordingly, 
gemination is the result of the assimilation of the third radical 
/j/ of the 3MS.QATAL form of the verb *haway ‘to be’. 

The most well-known proponent of the second view is 
Lambdin (1971, 322-25), who suggests that the gemination in 
the wayyiqtol form is an example of “junctural doubling,” a pho- 
netic phenomenon that occurs when a short word is closely con- 
nected or bound to the following word. Though Lambdin’s theory 
of ‘junctural doubling’ emerged primarily to explain gemination 
in the definite article, he also suggested that it would apply to 
the wayyiqtol form, since the form reflects the close bonding be- 
tween the conjunction *wa- and the preterite yigtol verbal form. 
Later scholars dealing with the wayyiqtol form often accept Lamb- 
din’s morphological explanation (see, e.g., Smith 1991, 6). 

A similar theory, which has not, in my opinion, received 


adequate attention, is that of Loprieno (1980, 10). According to 
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Loprieno, the conjunction waw, which was vocalised as *wa- in 
all environments at an earlier stage of Hebrew, became a gram- 
maticalised part of the preterite yiqtol verbal form, i.e., *wa-yiqtol 
> *wayigtol. Preceding the jussive *yigtol form, however, the 
conjunction waw did not become grammaticalised. Accordingly, 
when the vowel of the conjunction waw reduced to shewa, i.e., 
*wa- > *w(a)-, it affected jussive *wa-yiqtol, but not preterite 
*wa-yigqtol, i.e., preterite yigtol: *wa-yiqtol > *wayiqtol; jussive 
yigqtol: *wa-yiqtol > *w(a)-yigtol. Thus, when the Tiberian Maso- 
retes inherited the grammaticalised form *wayiqtol, the phono- 
tactics of their tradition of Hebrew could preserve the initial /a/ 
vowel only by doubling the following consonant. In other words, 
rather than gemination being the principle characteristic of the 
wayyigqtol form as in Tiberian, at an earlier stage of Hebrew it was 
only the vowel of the conjunction waw that distinguished the 
forms. Baranowski (2016, 12-13) accepts the proposal of Lopri- 
eno, stating that the gemination is a phonetic phenomenon uti- 
lised to preserve the “grammaticalized preposition wa” and thus 
mark the (past) meaning of the wayyiqtol form. In other words, 
the gemination prevents the reduction of the /a/ vowel to shewa. 
He goes on to note, however, that “it is impossible to establish 
whether the doubling appeared as a phonetic development al- 
ready in Proto-Hebrew or in Hebrew spoken in biblical times, or 
whether the Masoretes created it as an artificial device to keep 
the wayyiqtol pattern distinct.” Joition and Muraoka (2009, 128) 
also seem to agree with this claim in their statement that the 
patah “must be considered primitive” and that the gemination is 


“a device [introduced] to preserve this primitive vowel.” 
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Revell (1984) makes a similar claim, but suggests that the 
distinct pronunciation of the conjunction waw in the wayyigqtol 
form arose due to stress patterns. Just as the conjunction waw is 
prone to lengthen before monosyllabic stressed nouns, e.g., 210 
yn) ‘good and evil’ (Gen. 2.9), so too it lengthened before certain 
weak wayyiqtol forms with initial stress, such as 0p" vay'jo:qom 
‘and he got up’ and 12") vay'i:ven ‘and he built’. This distinct pro- 
nunciation of the conjunction waw was then transferred to other 
instances of waw preceding preterite yigtol forms as a mark of the 
past meaning. Because other yiqtol forms had final stress, it was 
necessary to geminate the prefix consonant as a way of maintain- 
ing the syllable’s length. He compares this phenomenon to the 
gemination in compounds such as 7fa/na ‘in what...?’ and 
naa/naa ‘how much/long...?’. He suggests that such a distinction 
arose as a development of the reading tradition toward the end 
of the biblical period to distinguish the past meaning of yiqtol, 
which was no longer used in the spoken language. 

A number of comments are warranted regarding the views 
outlined above. To begin, one should be cautious in accepting 
any permutation of the first view, due to lack of supporting evi- 
dence elsewhere in Hebrew. These theories all require positing 
an additional morpheme between the conjunction waw and the 
yiqtol verbal form, even though such a morpheme with a similar 
function is not attested, even vestigially, anywhere in Hebrew.’ 
Moreover, Revell (1984, 443-44) and Smith (1991, 3-5) have 


” Note that short/preterite yigtol forms in poetry not following the con- 
junction waw are never preceded by any distinct morpheme, such as 


*-n-, *hVn, or *haway, in order to mark them as past. 
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outlined a number of problems with the hypothesis that Hebrew 
*wa- ought to be connected to Egyptian “iw. 

The second view, which regards the gemination as purely 
a phonetic phenomenon, is naturally more economical and per- 
suasive. Not all permutations of this view, however, are equally 
convincing. With respect to Lambdin’s ‘junctural doubling’, for 
example, it is difficult to explain why it would occur at the junc- 
ture of the conjunction waw and the preterite form, but not the 
jussive form. Moreover, the gemination after the definite article, 
which the theory was originally developed to explain, likely has 
another explanation altogether.® If ‘junctural doubling’ is not 
even a valid explanation for the phenomenon it was primarily 
developed to explain, one must wonder how productive it was 
and if perhaps other apparent instances of ‘junctural doubling’ 
also have more satisfactory explanations. The theory of Loprieno 
(and Baranowski) is less problematic from a theoretical perspec- 
tive, though it leaves much wanting in terms of diachrony and 
absolute chronology. Revell’s theory is most promising, espe- 
cially in terms of absolute chronology and motivating factors, 
though it is not without problems. These theories will be picked 
up and discussed further in the analysis of the transcription ma- 


terial below. 


8 Pat-El (2009) has argued persuasively that the definite article is to be 
derived from the deictic particle *han and that the following gemination 
is the result of the assimilation of the final /n/ of *han. 
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4.0. REVIEW OF SCHOLARSHIP: WAYYIQTOL IN THE TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS 


Before proceeding to analyse the evidence of the transcriptions, 
it is worth noting how previous scholars who have worked on the 
transcriptions see the data from the Secunda and Jerome fitting 
into the various stages of development outlined above. 

In the Secunda, parallels to Tiberian wayyiqtol forms are 
not represented consistently. A vowel is transcribed after the con- 
junction waw less than half the time and gemination is rarely rep- 
resented. These points of data are interpreted in one of two ways 
(or some combination thereof). The first interpretation suggests 
that not all instances of wayyiqtol in the Tiberian tradition were 
identified and/or vocalised as such in the Secunda. The second 
interpretation suggests that though the forms are ancestors of 
wayyiqtol and do express past semantics, gemination of the prefix 
consonant of the wayyigqtol form was not (yet) a regular feature 
of Secunda Hebrew (Bronno 1943, 235-36; Janssens 1982, 84—- 
85; Yuditsky 2017, 232; Kantor 2017, 244, 280, 337, 346-48). 

Particularly noteworthy here is Yuditsky’s (2017, 232) the- 
ory, that ancient Hebrew had no pronunciation distinction be- 
tween the conjunction waw before a non-past/jussive yigtol form 
and before a preterite yiqtol form (i.e., Tiberian wayyiqtol). The 
evidence from the Secunda reflects the initial stages of such a 
distinction coming into being, i.e., a transitional period during 
which the preterite form *w(a)-yigtol was gradually shifting to 
wayyigtol. During this transitional period, a distinction would be 


present in some preterite yiqtol verbal forms and absent in others. 
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Ben-Hayyim (2000, 171), when dealing with the lack of distinc- 
tion between ‘waw consecutive’ and ‘waw conjunctive’ in Samar- 
itan Hebrew, also points to the Secunda as evidence of an earlier 
stage of Hebrew, in which such a distinction did not exist. 
While Yuditsky’s theory is generally sound, it lacks two 
things. First, though he acknowledges that the gemination in 
wayyigqtol is secondary and still developing at the time of the 
Secunda, he offers no explanation for how or why the distinction 
came to be. Second, he does not avail himself of the evidence 
supplied by Jerome regarding wayyigqtol, though it supports the 
diachronic trajectory he outlines. In this paper, we will take 
Yuditsky’s theory as a starting point, but will revise and build 
upon it, dealing with the issues ina more comprehensive manner. 
With respect to the Latin transcriptions of Hebrew in Je- 
rome, no scholar has yet analysed or even enumerated the attes- 
tations of the wayyiqtol form in his writings. As far as I can see, 
this is mainly a result of two factors. First, there appear to be only 
six attestations of the wayyiqtol form in all of Jerome’s writings. 
Second, none of these attestations is found in his commentaries, 
which served as the main source for some of the early publica- 
tions on the transcriptions of Hebrew in Jerome. Four of the six 
attestations are found in his letters and the other two are from 
his Prologus Galeatus (‘Helmeted Preface’), that is, the introduc- 
tion to the books of Kings. To the best of my knowledge, these 
six wayyigtol forms are first enumerated and analysed here. 
Though six attestations constitute a relatively small sample size, 
their consistency is sufficient to support the diachronic argument 


which will be made below. 
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5.0. WAYYIQTOL IN THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Because the distinctive features of the wayyiqtol form are the vo- 
calisation of the conjunction waw (with the full vowel patah as 
opposed to shewa) and the presence of gemination (in the prefix 
consonant of the verb), there are three issues that must be under- 
stood with respect to the Greek and Latin transcriptions in order 


to rightly interpret the data regarding wayyiqtol: 


1) The distribution, status, and representation of ‘shewa’ 
2) The distribution of the various representations of the 
conjunction waw 


3) The distribution and representation of gemination 


In the following sections, first these three principles will be 
addressed, with respect to both the Greek transcriptions of He- 
brew in the Secunda (85.1) and the Latin transcriptions of He- 
brew in Jerome (85.3). Following this, all attestations of the way- 


yigtol form will be presented and analysed (885.2; 5.4). 


5.1. ‘Shewa’, the Conjunction Waw, and Gemination in 


the Secunda 


5.1.1. Shewa 


For purposes of this paper, we must consider if the data from the 
Secunda are sufficient to convey whether the conjunction waw is 
vocalised with shewa or a full vowel. In the Secunda, the parallel 
to Tiberian vocalic shewa is in most cases left unrepresented (i.e., 


the transcriptions present a consonant cluster; Table 3): 
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Table 3 
Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Ps. 30.10 ‘nta Boat ‘in my blood’ 
Ps. 46.5 riba drayau ‘its (ms) streams’ 
Ps. 89.48 “Ia Bvy ‘sons of (cstr.)’ 


At the same time, it is also frequently represented by Greek a or 
e. Most instances of a also correspond to an etymological */a/ 
vowel (Table 4): 


Table 4 
Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Ps. 18.48 ninpi vaxapwe ‘vengeances’ 
Deut. 1.1 Daa addeBapetu ‘the words’ 


While not all Secunda scholars agree that it is appropriate to refer 
to ‘shewa’ in the Secunda,’ most see significance in the presence 


or lack of a vowel after the conjunction waw (see below). 


° In the twentieth century, virtually every Secunda scholar took it for 
granted that ‘shewa’ was a reality in the transcriptions, some suggesting 
that it was realised as [é] (Bronno 1943, 327, 329, 333; Janssens 1982, 
89-110), others as [a] (Blau 1984), and still others that its quality was 
unstable (Margolis 1909). Only recently was it suggested that there is 
no ‘shewa’ in the Secunda at all, but only the preservation of etymolog- 
ical short vowels, even if they were occasionally realised with extremely 
short durations (Yuditsky 2005). I argued recently that inconsistencies 
in previous scholarship may be reconciled if we make a distinction be- 
tween mid-central shewa (i.e., phonetic [a]) and variable shewa (i.e., a 
qualitatively indistinct vowel that assimilates to its environment), on 
the one hand, and between acoustic reduction (i.e., centralisation of 


vowels when pronounced with short duration far from the stress) and 
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5.1.2. Conjunction waw 


If we are to ascribe importance to the transcription of a vowel 
after the conjunction waw (represented by ov) in the Secunda, we 
must establish that the same does not occur elsewhere, or, if it 
does, that it is governed by consistent rules. It turns out that in 
the Secunda, the conjunction waw is almost always represented 
by the Greek digraph ov (= /w-/ [(2)uG)-]) with no subsequent 
vowel (more than 100x) (Table 5; Yuditsky 2017, 230-31; Kantor 
2017, 346):'° 


Table 5 
Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Ps. 18.38 “Ky ovAw ‘and not’ 
Ps. 18.47 77 ouBapovy ‘and blessed’ 
Ps. 32.11 mn ovytAou ‘and rejoice!’ 


lexical reduction (i.e., the quality of a reduced vowel merging with that 
of a phonemic vowel), on the other. I argued for three general principles 
regarding shewa in the Secunda: (1) a reduced centralised vowel (i.e., 
vocalic shewa) was generally realised as [a] or [€]; (2) assimilatory 
tendencies in vocalic shewa point towards a variable realisation in cer- 
tain contexts; and (3) the preservation of historical /a/ in ‘shewa-vowel’ 
slots demonstrates that the Secunda transcriptions provide a ‘snapshot’ 
during the transition from acoustic reduction to lexical reduction (Kan- 
tor 2017, 315-26). 


1° Tn light of contemporary Greek pronunciation, the digraph ov likely 
indicates that the conjunction waw was realised phonetically as 
[(2)uG)], even though its phonemic realisation was probably consonan- 
tal /w-/. Such a phonemic and phonetic realisation has parallels in mod- 
ern dialects of Arabic and Aramaic (Kantor 2017, 228-32, 346-50). 
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Instances in which a vowel (a or ¢) is transcribed after the con- 
junction waw (fewer than 10x) are governed by two rules, both 
of which are based on syllable structure:"’ (1) the conjunction 
waw precedes a word-initial consonant cluster or (2) the conjunc- 
tion waw precedes a monosyllabic stressed noun (Table 6-7; 
Yuditsky 2017, 230-31; Kantor 2017, 346-50):'” 


Table 6: Rule (1): Conjunction waw before word-initial consonant 


cluster 
Verse Tiberian | Secunda Translation 
Ps. 28.9 op ouapyu ‘and shepherd them!’ 
Ps. 35.28 iw) ouaAgwvl ‘and my tongue’ 
Ps. 46.11 WT ouadou ‘and know!’ 
Ps. 49.7 a oveBpof ‘and in the abundance of 


Table 7: Rule (2): Conjunction waw before stressed monosyllabic word 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Gen. 5.5 | MT: pwn (read: ywm) | ovabeoa ‘and nine’ 
Ps. 32.9 tomy ouapecy ‘and a bridle’ 
Ps. 49.12 7 ovadwp | ‘and generation’ 


The transcriptions categorised under rule (1) are probably 
best interpreted as reflecting vowel syncope (v ~ @ / C¥VC_CV(C)) 
and thus should be vocalised as warfém, walsoni, wad‘u, and 


webrob, respectively. Parallels to such vocalisations are also 


" Instances of a vowel after the conjunction waw when it precedes yiqtol 


verbal forms are not included. 


* As to why ovdapyeu | oN ‘and after them’ (Ps. 49.14), which 
should be emended to *ovaapyep, is likely not an exception, see (Kantor 
2017, 347). 
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“v= 


found in Babylonian Hebrew, e.g., swinmn wabmisor ‘and with up- 
rightness’ (Mal. 2.6); nv2 wibyom ‘and in the day of (cstr.)’ (Isa. 
49.8) (Yeivin 1985, 1152). The transcriptions categorised under 
rule (2) are best interpreted as reflecting pre-tonic lengthening of 
the conjunction waw, which coheres with their vocalisation with 
qames in both Tiberian and Babylonian Hebrew. 

It is worth noting that in both environments, Tiberian and 
Babylonian vocalise the conjunction waw with a full vowel rather 
than shewa. It seems, then, that the conjunction waw is written as 
ova- (less frequently ove-) only when the corresponding forms/en- 
vironments in Tiberian and Babylonian might also have a full 
vowel. Aside from such cases, the conjunction waw is normally 
written as ov-, generally corresponding to cases in which Tiberian 
and Babylonian have a simple vocal shewa. Finally, we should 
also mention that just because instances with a vowel transcribed 
after the conjunction waw occur within the confines of these two 
rules, that does not mean that every instance of the conjunction 
waw that fits within these two rules will be transcribed with a 
vowel, e.g., oupcovdad: *ntivai ‘and my fortress’ (Ps. 31.4); ovo€ ti 
‘and strength’ (Ps. 29.1). 


5.1.3. Gemination 


As stated above, gemination in the prefix consonant is the most 
regular and significant morphological indicator of a wayyiqtol 
form in the Tiberian tradition. If we are to rely on the Secunda 
for accurate information regarding this feature, we must first 
establish that gemination is consistently indicated therein. 


Though scholars differ as to the extent to which gemination is 
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accurately represented in the Secunda, most agree that the 
representation of gemination is generally reliable.'* There are, 
however, several consonants which cannot be represented as 
geminates due to the limitations and conventions of Greek 
orthography: the gutturals /?/, /h/, /h/, /{/, the consonant /z/, 
and the semi-vowels /w/ and /j/. In addition to this, it should be 
kept in mind that Hebrew /r/ cannot be geminated in most 
traditions of Biblical Hebrew. 

We can demonstrate the relevance and reliability of the 
Secunda transcriptions for accurately conveying the presence or 
lack of gemination in the wayyigtol form by examining all attes- 
tations of the definite article. Like the conjunction waw in the 
wayyiqtol form, the definite article is a monosyllabic morpheme 
made up of one consonant, the vowel [a], and gemination in the 
following consonant. Excluding the consonants listed above, 
which cannot be represented as geminates in the Secunda, the 


definite article is attested twenty times, in eighteen of which (90 


8 For slightly different views, note how Yuditsky (2017, 36-44) gener- 
ally accepts at face value the Secunda transcriptions’ representation of 
gemination or lack thereof, whereas Kantor (2017, 237-48) argues that 
cross-linguistic speech perception may be a significant factor in inaccu- 
rate representations. Nevertheless, Kantor still acknowledges that the 
representation of gemination and lack thereof is generally reliable, even 
if not infallible. 
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percent) gemination is represented and in just two of which (10 
percent) it is not (Tables 8-9): 


Table 8: Definite article with gemination 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 

Ps. 18.33 TNAA aupaalepyvi ‘the one who girds me’ 
Ps. 18.48 ina avvwOyv ‘the one who gives’ 
Ps. 29.3 oA auMalL ‘the water’ 

Ps. 29.3 Ti320 axxaBud ‘the glory’ 

Ps. 31.7 ow acowyptu ‘those who keep’ 
Ps. 31.25 oomnn CULL ‘those who wait’ 
Ps. 32.10 nvian ovaBBwry ‘and the one who trusts’ 
Ps. 35.26 o> | -*uayddiw ‘those who exult’ 
Ps. 49.10 nown acoaaé ‘the pit’ 

Deut. 1.1 oat addeBapern ‘the words’ 

1 Kgs 1.1 TAM Ovayyerx ‘and the king’ 
2 Kgs 11.7 TAN duperey ‘the king’ 
2 Kgs 23.7 owIpA dxxodactu ‘the holy things’ 
Ps. 118.26 xan abba ‘the one who comes’ 
Song. 1.1 yw aoolpEeln ‘the songs’ 

Isa. 9.6 mvan aupecpa* ‘the government’ 
Jer. 38.6 TAN éupedey ‘the king’ 

Mal. 2.13 aniaa aumava ‘the offering’ 


4 See also Yuditsky (2017, 233). Yuditksy does not, however, include 
all the attestations cited here. Moreover, he includes examples that are 


not from the Hexapla’s second column. 
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Table 9: Definite article without gemination 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Ps. 8.1 mnaa aye80i8 ‘the Gittith’ 
Ps, 12.1 mpawa dopevid ‘the Sheminith’ 


This high degree of consistency with respect to the tran- 
scription of gemination after the definite article suggests that we 
can rely on the Secunda for the information it conveys about 
gemination after the conjunction waw in wayyiqtol forms as well. 
However, this applies only to the prefixes /t/ (2S, 3FS, 2PL, 3FPL) 
and /n/ (1PL), since neither /?/ (1S) nor /j/ (3Ms, 3MPL) can be 


represented as geminate in Greek. 


5.2. Wayyigqtol in the Secunda 


In order to appropriately analyse the data from the Secunda, we 
must survey not only all the attestations of wayyiqtol forms (in 
comparison with Tiberian Hebrew) therein, but all attestations of 
any yiqtol form following the conjunction waw. It is not enough 
to observe how the vocalisation of the conjunction waw before 
preterite yiqtol may differ from its vocalisation elsewhere. We 
must also observe how the vocalisation of the conjunction waw 
before preterite yiqtol differs both from its vocalisation elsewhere 
and, more specifically, from its vocalisation before other non- 
preterite yiqtol verbs. This, of course, also raises the question re- 
garding whether or not a waw + yiqtol form was interpreted as a 
preterite or non-preterite form in the Second Temple period. A 
number of tools will be utilised to answer such a question, not 


least the ancient translations. 
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In the following sections, we will deal with the material in 
a three-step process. First, we will enumerate all attestations of 
waw + yiqtol and wayyiqtol in the Secunda according to the Ti- 
berian tradition. Variations between the vocalisation traditions 
and ancient translations will be taken into account in order to 
arrive at a final count in accordance with how these forms are 
presented in the Secunda. Second, we will analyse each of these 
groups with respect to the vocalisation of the conjunction waw. 
Third, we will analyse each group with respect to the presence or 
lack of gemination in the prefix consonant. Finally, conclusions 
will be drawn regarding the nature of the wayyiqtol form as op- 


posed to that of the waw + yiqtol form in the Secunda. 


5.2.1. Waw + yigtol in the Secunda 


In the Secunda, thriteen forms are attested corresponding to Ti- 


berian waw + yiqtol (Table 10): 


Table 10: Waw + yigqtol in the Secunda according to the Tiberian 


tradition 
Verse Tiberian | Secunda Translation 

Ps. 18.33 OPN) oveotynu ‘and I overtake them’ 
Ps. 18.43 | opnwei | ovecoxny ‘and I beat them’ 
Ps. 18.46 wm oulepoyou ‘and they come forth trembling’ 
Ps. 18.47 ny oviapoun | ‘and [the God ... ] will be exalted’ 
Ps. 31.4 aim =| ovbvecA ‘and you guide me’ 
Ps. 31.25 PAN oulaeuas ‘and let [your heart] be courageous’ 
Ps. 32.8 TN ouwpex ‘and I will teach you’ 
Ps. 35.26 | | any ovidpou ‘and let them be disappointed’ 
Ps. 35.27 | naw | ovetecouou ‘and let them rejoice’ 
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Ps. 35.27 TIAN oulwupou ‘and let them say’ 

Ps. 49.9 72, ovixap ‘and [the ransom ... ] will be costly’ 
Ps. 49.10 anil ovat ‘that he should live’ 

Isa. 26.2 Na ovtaBw ‘that [a ... nation] should come’ 


A survey of the ancient translations indicates that these 
forms were overwhelmingly interpreted as non-past yiqtol forms 
in the Second Temple period.'® There are two exceptional forms, 
however, which should probably be removed from this list. First, 
the form ovixap in Ps. 49.9 is universally interpreted as the noun 
12” ‘preciousness; price’ in the ancient translations (Greek: ti 
‘price’; Latin: pretium ‘price’; Aramaic: 1)" ‘honour’). Second, the 
form ovai is more likely to reflect waw + qatal, parallel to °m, 
than waw + yiqtol, parallel to *n1. On the other hand, the 
Secunda parallel to Tiberian 771u ‘[God] helps it (fs)’ (Ps. 46.6), 
transcribed as oveCpa, likely reflects a waw + yiqtol form and thus 
should be included in the list even though it is without the con- 
junction in Tiberian. This is supported by the Hexaplaric transla- 


tions, which render the form as future (Table 11): 


Table 11: 741” (Ps. 46.6) in the Hexapla 


Secunda Aquila Symmachus LXX Quinta 
ouelpa BonOyoet adtH | BonOyce adth | BonOyce adtH | BonOyoe: adth 
‘uezra’ ‘will help her’ | ‘will help her’ | ‘will help her’ | ‘will help her’ 


Yuditksy (2017, 184-85) interprets ove{pa as reflecting A711 ‘and 
its (fs) help’, but it is perfectly consistent with the phonology and 


'S Aquila never translates with a past tense, Symmachus renders only 
Ps. 18.38 and Ps. 18.43 as past, the LXX renders only Ps. 18.46 as past, 
and the Quinta renders only Ps. 18.46 as past. 
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orthographic conventions of the Secunda to suggest that ove{pa 
reflects /w-jefzra(h)/, parallel to 77107 ‘and will help (3Ms) her’ 
(Kantor 2017, 234-35). In addition, as will be explained below, 
the form oviedaBBep 127 ‘and he subdued’ (Ps. 18.48) is probably 
better interpreted as a waw + yiqtol form than as a wayyiqtol form 
in the Secunda. This results in thirteen total attestations of waw 


+ yiqtol (non-preterite) forms in the Secunda. 


5.2.2. Wayyigtol in the Secunda 


In the Secunda, nineteen forms are attested corresponding to 


Tiberian wayyiqtol (Table 12): 


Table 12: wayyiqtol in the Secunda according to the Tiberian tradition 


Verse Tiberian | Secunda Translation 
Gen. 5.5 baal oude€el ‘and [Adam] lived’ 
Gen. 33.4 Pw ovecouxy ‘and he kissed him’ 
Gen. 34.2 12w") oveoxaB ‘and he lay’ 
Lev. 1.1 RI2"1 ovlxpa ‘and he called’ 
2 Kgs 4.35 arabia ovleyap ‘and he stretched’ 
Isa. 9.5 R471 oulexpa ‘and he called’ 
Hos. 11.1 Maar oveaBnou ‘and I loved him’ 
Ps. 8.6 imenm | ovlacpyou ‘and you made him lower’ 
Ps. 18.33 ital oviebbev ‘and he set’ 
Ps. 18.36 AM oubeOGev ‘and you gave’ 
Ps. 18.40 INN «| ouvbelopnvt ‘and you equipped me’ 
Ps. 18.48 Tati | ovledaBBep ‘and he subdued’ 

Ps, 28.7 oy ovaiarsl ‘and [my heart] trusted’ 
Ps. 28.7 (bis) oy ovuatarel ‘and [my heart] trusted’ 
Ps. 30.12 ONAL | ovedalepyvt ‘and you clothed me’ 
Ps. 35.21 wan] ovstepBou ‘and they opened wide’ 
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Ps. 44.19 onl ovabet ‘and departed (3fs)’ 
Ps. 49.15 ial ouiapdou ‘and [the upright] ruled’ 
Ps. 89.39 oNaM ovabbepacs ‘and you rejected’ 


While the overwhelming majority of the ancient translations in- 
terpret these forms as past tense, the following three forms ex- 
hibit mixed evidence: oviedabBep Tat" (Ps. 18.48); oviapdov +771 
(Ps. 49.15); ovrexpa xp (Isa. 9.5) (Table 13): 


Table 13: Ancient translations interpretation of oviedaBBep, ovrapdov, and 


outexpa (Aq. = Aquila, Sy. = Symmachus, LXX = Septuagint, V. = 
Quinta, Th. = Theodotion, VL = Vetus Latina/Old Latin, Vul. = Vul- 


gate, Tar. = Targum) 


oviedaBBep (Ps. 18.48) 


outapdou (Ps. 49.15) 


outexpa (Isa. 9.5) 


Aq. 


(xal) cuvodacet 
CONJ FUT 
‘and he will lead’ 


xal emixpatycova(tv) 
CONJ FUT 
‘and they will rule over’ 


nat éxdAecev 
CONJ PAST.ACT 
‘and he called’ 


Sy. 


xa dToTATow(v) 
CONJ PRES.PTCP 
‘and subjecting’ 


xal bnotagouct(v) 
CONJ FUT 
‘and they will subject’ 


xat xAnOjoetat 
CONJ FUT.PASS 
‘and will be called’ 


xal bnotakas 
CONJ PAST.PTCP 
‘and having subjected’ 


xal xaTaxuplevowot(v) 
CONJ SUBJ 
‘and let them lord over’ 


xal xarcirat 
CONJ FUT.MED-PASS 
‘and is called’ 


(xal) dbrotdcowy 
CONJ PRES.PTCP 
‘and subjecting’ 


(xal) xataxvptedowotv 
CONJ SUBJ 
‘and let them lord over’ 


xatayOyoovtar 
FUT.PASS 
‘they will be lead down 


? 


(xal exddecev) 
CONJ PAST.ACT 
‘and he called’ 


VL 


et subdidisti 


CONJ PAST.ACT 
‘and you subjected’ 


et obtinebunt 


CONJ FUT 
‘and they will hold fast’ 


et vocatur 


CONJ PRES.PASS 
‘and is called’ 


Vul. 


et congregas 


CONJ PRES.ACT 
‘and you gather’ 


et subicient 


CONJ FUT 
‘and they will subject’ 


et vocabitur 


CONJ FUT.PASS 
‘and will be called’ 


Tar. 


anim 


CONJ PTCP 
‘and breaking’ 


nani 


CONJ PAST 
‘and they broke’ 


7PORNI 
CONJ PAST.PASS 
‘and was called’ 
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In the case of oviedabBep, only the LXX and the Vulgate render 
with past tense. The other translations have a present or future. 
In light of the fact that it also deviates from the Tiberian form in 
terms of verbal stem, i.e., pi‘el and instead of hif‘l, it is probably 
better to regard this form as regular waw + yigqtol rather than 
wayyiqtol—this is tabulated in the final count of the waw + yiqtol 
list above. 

The form oviapdov is rendered as past only in the Targum. 
The remaining translations render it as a future (Aquila, Symma- 
chus, Theodotion, Old Latin, Vulgate) or a jussive (LXX [but note 
that other LXX MSS have a regular future form: xataxuptevcovaw 
‘they will rule/lord over’], Quinta). Another problem with a Ti- 
berian interpretation of oviapdou is that the initial vowel of the 
verb is a instead of the expected y for the yiqtol form. A more 
likely interpretation, therefore, is waw + qatal indicating future 
tense, i.e., ovtapdov = 1791 (Yuditsky 2017, 117). Such an interpre- 
tation would assume some degree of root contamination between 
35 and 7"7, but similar root confusion is attested elsewhere in 
Biblical Hebrew. Therefore, this form is excluded from our anal- 
ysis altogether. 

Finally, the form ovtexpa presents several interpretive prob- 
lems, even apart from looking at the transcriptions or the ancient 
translations. First, it is found in a prophetic context, which can 
lead to the semantic meaning (past) being different from the 
pragmatic meaning (future). Second, it is used in an impersonal 
sense, which can also lead to translations oscillating between an 
active verb and a passive verb. These mixed approaches are both 


attested in the ancient translations. While there is a strong case 
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for interpreting the form as a waw + yigqtol, the fact that Aquila, 
Theodotion, and the Targum all translate the form as past should 
give pause in doubting the MT here. Accordingly, this form 
should remain in our tabulation of wayyiqtol forms. 

We are left with seventeen wayyiqtol forms in the Secunda. 
Having analysed and categorised the data into waw + yiqtol and 
wayyiqtol forms, then, we may now proceed to analyse the data 
statistically with respect to both the presence of a transcribed 
vowel after the conjunction and gemination of the prefix conso- 


nant. 


5.2.3. Conjunction waw + vowel in the Secunda 


As might be expected in light of our earlier discussion regarding 
the conjunction waw in the Secunda (85.1.2), the waw + yiqtol 
forms almost never have a vowel transcribed after the conjunc- 
tion waw (Tables 14-15): 


Table 14: Waw + yiqtol in the Secunda: Conjunction waw + vowel 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 


Ps. 35.27 jnnawn ovElegoLou ‘and let them rejoice’ 


Table 15: Waw + yiqtol in the Secunda: Vowelless conjunction waw 


Verse | Tiberian | Secunda Translation 
Ps. 18.33 | ow oveotynu ‘and I overtake them’ 
Ps. 18.43 | opnwry overoxyu ‘and I beat them’ 
Ps. 18.46 | ann oulepoyou ‘and they come forth trembling’ 
Ps. 18.47 oe oulapouu. ‘and [the God ... ] will be exalted’ 
Ps. 18.48 a7) outedaBBep ‘and he subdued’ 
Ps. 31.4 | vxdn3m oudveeAvt ‘and you guide me’ 
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Ps. 31.25 PAN oviaeuas ‘and let [your heart] be courageous’ 
Ps. 32.8 TUN ovwpex ‘and I will teach you’ 

Ps. 35.26 | | mn" oulpou ‘and let them be disappointed’ 
Ps. 35.27 | 708" oulwupou ‘and let them say’ 

Ps. 46.6 aw ovelpa ‘and he will help her’ 

Isa. 26.2 Xa oviaBuw ‘that [a ... nation] should come’ 


The only instance in which the conjunction waw in a waw + 
yiqtol form has a vowel, ovetecouov Inawy ‘and let them rejoice’ 
(Ps. 35.27), probably has an explanation specific to its environ- 
ment. The preceding word ends in a long unstressed /ii/ (tapovvou 
ovelegonou injaw 17) and thus the conjunction /w-/ might not 
have been pronounced at all if it was not consonantal (Kantor 
2017, 347-48).'° In other words, if the conjunction waw had been 
pronounced with the expected vocalic realisation of [(?)uG)] in 
the sequence *ydronnii (2)i-yesomhil, it would have been prone 
to elision or misperception, so that the entire sequence would 
have sounded more like *ydronnti yesomhii (i.e., without a con- 
junction before the second verb). It may be, then, that the conso- 
nantal allophone of the conjunction waw was used to prevent 
such confusion. 

The wayyigtol forms, on the other hand, are transcribed 
with a vowel in nearly half the attestations (Tables 16-17): 


16 This has parallels in the distribution and realisation of the conjunction 
waw /w-/ as [u-] and [w-] in Syrian Arabic (Kantor 2017, 347-48). 
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Table 16: Wayyiqtol in the Secunda: Conjunction waw + vowel 


Verse Tiberian | Secunda Translation 

Gen. 5.5 aha OUQEEEL ‘and [Adam] lived’ 

Ps. 28.7 oy ovaiarel ‘and [my heart] trusted’ 
Ps. 28.7 (bis) oy ouaiarel ‘and [my heart] trusted’ 

Ps.. 30,12 INA | ovebalepnvt ‘and you clothed me’ 

Ps. 35.21 wnt" ovstepiBou ‘and they opened wide’ 

Ps. 44.19 om ouabet ‘and departed (3fs)’ 

Ps. 89.39 oNaM ouabbenas ‘and you rejected’ 


Table 17: Wayyiqtol in the Secunda: Vowelless conjunction waw 


Verse Tiberian | Secunda Translation 
Gen. 33.4 jAPwWA ovetouxy ‘and he kissed him’ 
Gen. 34.2 131 oveoxaB ‘and he lay’ 

Lev. 1.1 R771 ovlxpa ‘and he called’ 
2 Kgs 4.35 rasa outeyap ‘and he stretched’ 
Isa. 9.5 "1 oulexpa ‘and he called’ 
Hos. 11.1 INWAARI | oveaBrou ‘and I loved him’ 
Ps. 8.6 wmenNM | ovbacpyou | ‘and you made him lower’ 
Ps. 18.33 1 outebbev ‘and he set’ 
Ps. 18.36 AM oubebdev ‘and you gave’ 
Ps. 18.40 TINM | ovdeZopnut ‘and you equipped me’ 


The data with respect to the vocalisation of the conjunction 
waw, both in waw + yiqtol and wayyiqtol forms, may be summa- 
rised in the following chart (Table 18): 
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Table 18: Distribution of a vowel after the conjunction waw in waw + 


yiqtol and wayyiqtol forms in the Secunda 


ou- ova-/ove- | Total 
waw + yiqtol | 12 (92%) | 1 (8%) 13 
wayyigtol 10 (59%) | 7 (41%) | 17 
Total 22 8 30 


The chart clearly indicates that there is a much greater ten- 
dency full vowel with the waw of a preterite wayyiqtol form (tran- 
scribed with a in all but one case) than with that of a non-preter- 
ite waw + yiqtol form. At the same time, however, this tendency 
affects fewer than half of the forms, with most forms of the con- 
junction waw exhibiting no difference when preceding a preterite 


yiqtol form as opposed to a non-preterite yiqtol. 


5.2.4. Conjunction waw + gemination in the Secunda 


Because there is no way of indicating a geminated yod in the 
transcriptions, only the 3Fs and 2Ms forms are given to an analy- 
sis with respect to gemination. This amounts to one form of waw 


+ yiqtol and six forms of wayyiqtol (Tables 19-21): 


Table 19: Waw + yiqtol in the Secunda: Singleton prefix consonant 


Verse 


Tiberian 


Secunda 


Translation 


Ps. 31.4 


IM 


ouOveeAvt 


‘and you guide me’ 


Table 20: Wayyigtol in the Secunda: Singleton prefix consonant 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 

Ps. 8.6 wjeNnM ovbacpynouv | ‘and you made him lower’ 
Ps. 18.36 7AM oubebbev ‘and you gave’ 
Ps. 18.40 IRM ovbelopyvt ‘and you equipped me’ 
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Ps. 30.12 *INAL ovebalepyvt ‘and you clothed me’ 
Ps. 44.19 om ouabet ‘and departed (3fs)’ 


Table 21: Wayyiqtol in the Secunda: Geminated prefix consonant 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 


Ps. 89.39 oxAM ovabbenas ‘and you rejected’ 


It is no surprise, of course, that the waw + yiqtol form is not 
transcribed with gemination. Of the 6 wayyiqtol forms which 
could possibly exhibit gemination in the Greek transcriptions, 
however, only 1 is transcribed with gemination: ovafdeuas DXAM 
‘and you rejected’ (Ps. 89.39). The data may be summarised in 
the following chart (Table 22): 


Table 22: Distribution of geminated 60 after the conjunction waw in 


3FS/2MS waw + yiqtol/wayyiqtol forms in the Secunda 


6 66 Total 
waw + yiqtol | 1 (100%) | 0 (0%) 1 
wayyigtol 5 (83%) | 1 (17%) 6 
Total 6 1 7. 


This chart indicates that the gemination of the prefix consonant, 
though attested and present in the language, was by no means 
regular in the Hebrew of the Secunda. 

To be fair, however, we might also note that only three of 
the six instances of a 3FS or 2MS form have a vowel transcribed 
after the conjunction waw. Among the attested Biblical Hebrew 
reading traditions, a geminated consonant must be preceded by 


a full vowel. Therefore, it may be more appropriate to suggest 
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that of those instances which could possibly reflect a double let- 
ter in the Secunda, only one in three (33 percent) exhibit gemi- 
nation. The two instances without gemination may have alterna- 
tive explanations (see §5.6.2). 

Finally, it should be noted that although Greek script is in- 
capable of explicitly indicating a geminated yod, there are certain 
conventions which always accompany geminated yod. For exam- 
ple, while singleton (consonantal) /j/ may be written with regu- 
lar iota (1) or iota with diaeresis (i) in the Secunda, geminated /jj/ 
seems to have been written only with ¢ (Yuditsky 2017, 32-33). 
Thus, it is likely that gemination is also reflected in 3M forms, 
such as ovaiaAe{ top ‘and [my heart] trusted’ (Ps. 28.7) and 
oveiepiBou 1a" ‘and they opened wide’ (Ps. 35.21). 


5.3. ‘Shewa’, the Conjunction Waw, and Gemination in 


Jerome 


5.3.1. Shewa 


While the Secunda normally leaves the parallel to Tiberian shewa 
unrepresented, and less frequently transcribes it with an /a/ or 
/e/ vowel, Jerome tends to transcribe the parallel to shewa with 
a vocalic grapheme more often than not, most frequently with a 
and slightly less frequently with e (Table 23): 
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Table 23 
Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Nah. 1.8 mip macoma ‘her place’ 
Joel 3.5 ow saridim ‘survivors’ 
Hos. 1.2 Dyas zanunim ‘whoredom’ 
comm. Isa. 7.14 mana bethula ‘virgin’ 
comm. Ob. 21 aes) pheletim ‘escaped ones’ 


Most examples of a corresponding to Tiberian vocalic shewa 
also happen to correspond to the historical vowel (e.g., macoma, 
saridim).'’ This may indicate that e was the normal representation 
of a reduced vowel and that instances of a actually reflect the 
preservation of the historical vowel rather than a reduced ‘shewa’ 
vowel. 

There are also examples, especially in the environment of 
sibilants and sonorants, in which the parallel to vocalic shewa is 
omitted in transcription (Table 24; Kantor 2017, 328): 


Table 24 
Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Isa. 40.20 onn amsuchan ‘the poor one’ 
Isa. 62.12 nwt drusa ‘sought out (fs)’ 
Ps. 20.10 “ora biom ‘when; in the day of (cstr.)’ 


It might seem that because the parallel to shewa in Jerome 
is represented with a vocalic grapheme more often than not, the 


significance of a vocalic grapheme being transcribed after the 


17 There are, however, a few examples in which a does not correspond 


to the historical vowel (e.g., zanunim Dun [< *zuntinim/*zintinim)). 
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conjunction waw before potential wayyigtol forms would be di- 
minished. Based on the behaviour of the conjunction waw in Je- 


rome’s transcriptions, however, this is not the case (see below). 


5.3.2. Conjunction waw 


In Jerome’s transcriptions, the conjunction waw is normally rep- 
resented by u with no subsequent vowel (Table 25; Kantor 2017, 
348): 


Table 25 
Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Gen. 14.18 N17] uhu ‘and he’ 
Gen. 14.20 7723 ubaruch ‘and blessed (ms)’ 
Isa. 7.12 x] ulo ‘and [I] will not’ 
Ezek. 40.49 amy urob ‘and width 
Ps. 76.4 many umalama ‘and war’ 


As with the Secunda, instances in which the conjunction 
waw is transcribed with a subsequent vowel occur in two envi- 
ronments: (1) preceding a word-initial consonant cluster or (2) 
preceding a monosyllabic stressed noun in a natural linguistic 
pair (Tables 26-27; Kantor 2017, 348): 


Table 26: Rule (1): Conjunction waw before word-initial consonant 


cluster 


Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Ps. 104.25 ann uarab ‘and wide of 


Table 27: Rule (2): Conjunction waw before stressed monosyllabic word 


Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 


Gen. 14.18 pon? lehem uaiain ‘bread and wine’ 
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In sum, a vowel is transcribed after the conjunction waw in 
Jerome’s transcriptions according to the same distribution as in 
the Secunda. If anything, the transcriptions of Jerome exhibit 
even more consistency and fewer exceptions.'® Therefore, if we 
find a vowel transcribed after the conjunction waw before a yiqtol 
verbal form, it is unlikely to reflect a phonological reality parallel 


to vocalic shewa in Tiberian or Babylonian. 


5.3.3. Gemination 


In Jerome’s transcriptions, much like the Secunda, the represen- 
tation of gemination is generally reliable. Unfortunately, because 
all of the wayyiqtol forms attested in Jerome are 3Ms forms, the 
Latin script does not explicitly indicate whether the form was 
read with a geminate or singleton yod. Nevertheless, certain prin- 
ciples of syllable structure may indicate gemination in at least 


one form (see below). 


5.4. Wayyigqtol in Jerome 


Due to the nature of the data, the present section on Jerome is 
significantly less detailed than the previous section on the 
Secunda with respect to two points. First, because there are no 
waw + yiqtol (non-preterite) forms in Jerome, we are unable to 
compare the behaviour of the conjunction waw in wayyiqtol forms 


to its behaviour before a regular yiqtol form. Second, because 


'8 The singular exception to these rules is uares px} ‘and earth’ (Gen. 
14.19). According to rule (2), we might expect this word to be tran- 
scribed as **uaares. However, it is also possible that the singular a 
grapheme could represent a long vowel with elision of the guttural. 
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there are no verbal forms beginning with a prefix consonant other 
than yod, the section on gemination contains only a tentative sug- 
gestion based on syllable structure rather than a statistical anal- 
ysis. Nevertheless, the data from Jerome’s transcriptions concern- 
ing the presence of a vowel after the conjunction waw in the way- 


yiqtol form are relevant and given to analysis. 


5.4.1. Wayyigtol in Jerome 


In Jerome’s transcriptions, six forms are attested which corre- 
spond to wayyiqtol in the Tiberian tradition (Table 28; but cf. the 


forms without the conjunction in §6.2.3): 


Table 28: Wayyigqtol in Jerome according to the Tiberian tradition 


Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Num. 1.1 7271 uaiedabber | ‘and [the LORD] spoke’ 
Lev. 1.1 RIP" uaiecra ‘and he called’ 
Gen. 4.15 TAN" uaiomer ‘and [the Lorp] said’ 

Gen. 14.19 mI uaibarcheu ‘and he blessed him’ 
Gen. 14.19 TAN uaiomer ‘and [the LORD] said’ 
Gen. 14.20 “11 uaiethen ‘and he gave’ 


Because every example here is found in a clear narrative 
past context, there is no reason to suggest that any of these forms 


would be waw + yigtol (non-preterite). 


5.4.2. Conjunction waw + vowel in Jerome 


It is significant that all six instances (100 percent) of wayyiqtol 
are preceded by the conjunction waw with the vowel a tran- 
scribed after it (ua-). While we have no waw + yiqtol (non-pret- 


erite) forms to which we may compare the conjunction waw in 
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these forms, we may reiterate the standard rules for the vocalisa- 
tion of the conjunction waw in Jerome’s transcriptions: the con- 
junction waw (1) is generally vocalised as u-, (2) before an initial 
consonant cluster is vocalised as ua-, and (3) before a monosyl- 
labic stressed noun is vocalised as ua-. Aside from the transcrip- 
tions uaiedabber and uaibarcheu, the verbal part of which could 
be interpreted as beginning with a consonant cluster (see 85.4.3 
for the significance of this), there is no reason for any of the other 
forms to be transcribed with a vowel after the conjunction waw. 

Accordingly, we may conclude that the conjunction waw in 
wayyiqtol forms in Jerome was normally pronounced with a full 
vowel, which is markedly distinct from its pronunciation else- 
where. The presence of this vowel probably also indicates follow- 
ing gemination, though this is not explicitly indicated (see 
§85.4.3; 5.6). 


5.4.3. Conjunction waw + gemination in Jerome 


The only evidence regarding the potential gemination of the pre- 
fix consonant in Jerome’s transcriptions is based on syllable 
structure. As stated above, there are two instances of wayyiqtol in 
Jerome’s transcriptions in which the verbal prefix is vocalised 
with shewa in the Tiberian tradition (Table 29): 


Table 29 
Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Num. 1.1 7271 uaiedabber | ‘and [the LorD] spoke’ 
Gen. 14.19 mI uaibarcheu ‘and he blessed him’ 


In the case of uaiedabber, Jerome actually transcribes the very 


same form elsewhere, but without a prefixed waw (Table 30): 
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Table 30 
Verse Tiberian Jerome Translation 
Isa. 32.6 aT idabber ‘La fool] speaks’ 


There is a tendency in the ancient transcriptions for the 
parallel to yod with vocalic shewa in Tiberian to be represented 
merely with Greek 1 (without diaeresis “) or Latin i without any 
subsequent vowel. By comparing the representation of the prefix 
yod in yiqtol forms of the pi‘el with its representation in the qal, I 
have argued elsewhere that this representation indicates an ini- 
tial cluster realised phonemically as /jC-/ and phonetically as 
[(2)iG)C-] (Kantor 2017, 334-38). 

Therefore, it may be possible to explain the different repre- 
sentations of the vocalisation of yod in uaiedabber and idabber on 
the basis of gemination. In the form idabber, the initial id- was 
most likely vocalised as something like /jd-/ [(2)i(:)6-]. In the 
form uaiedabber, however, gemination may have preserved the 
consonantal realisation of the yod, i.e., /wajjed-/ [wajj1d-]. The 
form uaibarcheu, on the other hand, might represent the lack of 
gemination (or degemination) due to the fact that yod is not tran- 
scribed with a following vowel. It should be noted, however, that 
such an argument is only speculative, since there is variation in 
the representation of the parallel to word-initial yod with shewa 
elsewhere in Jerome. Nevertheless, the contrast between uaied- 
abber and idabber is compelling. Also, the fact that gemination is 
already evidenced in the Secunda, though rare, would suggest 
that if the full vowel had become universal in Jerome’s tradition, 
then gemination likely had as well. 
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5.5. Diachrony: Comparing the Secunda and Jerome 


A clear diachronic trajectory in the development of the conjunc- 
tion waw in these forms is evident on the basis of a comparison 
between the transcriptions of wayyiqtol in the Secunda and in Je- 
rome. Though both operated in Palestine, nearly two centuries 
separates Origen from Jerome; the original text of the Secunda 
itself likely pre-dates Origen by a century or more.'° 

Due to the nature of the evidence in Jerome’s transcript- 
ions, it is not possible to compare the two traditions with respect 
to the presence of gemination or lack thereof in the wayyigqtol 
form. Nevertheless, there are ample data for comparing the 
presence or lack of a vowel following the conjunction waw in 


these forms. 


5.5.1. Conjunction waw + vowel in wayyigqtol Forms in the 
Secunda and Jerome 
From the transcriptions of the Secunda to those of Jerome, there 


is a clear increase in the frequency with which the conjunction 


waw is transcribed with a vowel (Table 31): 


Table 31: Transcription of a vowel following the conjunction waw in 


wayyigqtol forms in the Secunda and Jerome 


Secunda Jerome 
Total 
(ca. 1st-3rd CE) | (4th/5th CE) 
ou- OF U- 10 (59%) 0 (0%) 10 
ova-/ove- or ua- 7 (41%) 6 (100%) 13 
Total 17 6 23 


1 See Kantor (2017, 38-47). 
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Not only does the frequency with which the conjunction 
waw vocalised with a following vowel increase from the Secunda 
to Jerome, it seems to become universally standardised before all 
wayyiqtol forms, with 100 percent of cases transcribed as ua-. 

While one could argue that such a discrepancy could be the 
result of a statistical coincidence due to the dearth of the 
material, a subset of the data would argue against this. It just so 
happens that two of the six forms in Jerome have exact (or near 
exact) parallels with forms found also in the Secunda, in which 


all are attested without a following vowel (Table 32): 


Table 32 
Verse Tiberian Secunda Jerome 
Lev. 1.1 Ra" outxpa uaiecra 
Ps. 18.33 1m) outebbev 
Ps. 18.36 crataall oubebbev At 
Gen. 14.20 Dm uaiethen lo 


Though not from the Secunda, additional evidence is found 
in an early list of the Hebrew names of the books of the Bible 
transcribed into Greek. In this list, which should probably be 
dated to the first or second century CE, an alternative name of 
the Book of Numbers transcribed into Greek (taken alongside that 


of Jerome) also seems to exhibit the same development:?° 


Table 33 
Verse Tiberian Name List Jerome 
Num. 1.1 7271 outdaBnyp uaiedabber 


20 For more on this list and its various attestations, see Audet (1950); 
Torrey (1952); Jepsen (1959); Goodblatt (1982). 
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All of this evidence would seem to suggest that the vocali- 
sation of the conjunction waw in the wayyiqtol form changed over 
time. While some would argue that these differences could also 
be ascribed to mere differences in contemporaneous but distinct 
traditions, there are a number of reasons for regarding such a 
theory as less plausible. First, Origen (and most likely the original 
text of the Secunda) and Jerome both operated in Palestine. 
While multiple traditions did exist within Palestine in late antiq- 
uity, the chronological difference here is far more apparent than 
any potential geographical or communal one. Second, aside from 
its behaviour in wayyiqtol forms, the vocalisation of the conjunc- 
tion waw has the same distribution and is governed by the same 
rules in the Secunda and Jerome. Rule (1) is especially signifi- 
cant, since the behaviour of the conjunction waw before an initial 
cluster (i.e., shewa) is not identical between Tiberian, Babylo- 
nian, Palestinian, and Samaritan. The fact that both the Secunda 
and Jerome exhibit similarity here would suggest that the distinct 
behaviour of the conjunction waw in wayyiqtol forms is not likely 
to be attributed solely to Jerome representing a contemporaneous 
yet distinct tradition. Therefore, while we cannot entirely dis- 
count the possibility that the Secunda transcriptions and Jerome 
merely represent different Hebrew traditions existing contempo- 
raneously, their geographic proximity, yet chronological dis- 
tance, together with their close affinity in the vocalisation of the 
conjunction waw elsewhere, suggest that clear trajectories of 
change from Origen to Jerome (with respect to the wayyiqtol 
form) are best explained as a function of diachrony rather than 


contemporaneous linguistic diversity. 
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If one were to disregard the data of Jerome, one could sug- 
gest that both a full vowel and gemination were original to the 
wayyiqtol form and that the Secunda reflects a tradition in which 
a distinct wayyiqtol pronunciation was fading away due to the 
fact that the regular use of wayyiqtol had faded out of the lan- 
guage in Late Biblical Hebrew. However, because we can discern 
a clear diachronic trajectory from the Secunda to Jerome, it is far 
more likely that there was originally no distinction in pronunci- 
ation between the conjunction waw before a preterite yiqtol form 
and a non-preterite yiqtol form in earlier stages of Hebrew. This 
diachronic reconstruction is further supported by the evidence 


from Samaritan Hebrew (see below). 


5.5.2. Primacy of the Vowel or Gemination? 


Finally, we must also consider the question as to whether it was 
primarily the full vowel or gemination that first distinguished the 
conjunction waw in the preterite *w-yigtol form at the time of the 
Secunda. After all, of the six forms which could possibly indicate 
gemination in the Secunda, three are transcribed with a following 


vowel and only one is transcribed with gemination (Table 34): 


Table 34: Wayyigtol in the Secunda: Forms with vowel and/or 


gemination in 2Ms/3Fs forms 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 
Ps. 30.12 *TINAL ovebalepyvt ‘and you clothed me’ 
Ps. 44.19 om ouabet ‘and departed (3Fs)’ 
Ps. 89.39 DXAM ovabbenac ‘and you rejected’ 
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Because a vowel can be transcribed without gemination in 
wayyiqtol forms in the Secunda, one might argue that this distri- 
bution actually suggests that the presence of a full vowel has pri- 
macy over gemination. On the other hand, the presence of a 
vowel after each of the other two forms cited here (ovebalepyu, 
ovaf_et) actually accords with the normal rules governing the pres- 
ence of a vowel after the conjunction waw elsewhere in the 
Secunda (85.1.2). In the case of ovebalepyv, the conjunction waw 
precedes an initial cluster (assuming /?/ had not elided). In the 
case of ovafet, the conjunction waw precedes a monosyllabic 
stressed word. These might be sporadic instantiations of such 
rules playing out, since they are by no means universal in the 
Secunda. One might also explain the omission of transcribed 
gemination in these forms in light of its occurrence on a mor- 
pheme boundary. Moreover, although it cannot be explicitly in- 
dicated by the script, it should be noted that gemination is also 
probably present in some of the 3M preterite *w-yigtol forms (see 
§5.2.4). 

At the same time, the transcriptions with a vowel and no 
gemination may indeed point to the primacy of the full vowel in 
the development of these forms. On this point, however, the 
claims of Loprieno (1980, 10) and Jotion and Muraoka (2009, 
128) that gemination was introduced to preserve the original 
historical short (but full) vowel */a/ of the conjunction waw seem 
to be contradicted by the form ovaffeuas oxnmi (Ps. 89.39). 
Gemination would not have been necessary to preserve such a 
vowel according to the phonotactics of the Secunda (see §85.2.3; 


6.1). Further, the idea that the full /a/ vowel was an integral (or 
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grammaticalised) part of the form seems to be contradicted by 
the conception of the morphological elements of these forms in 
late antiquity (see §6.2.3). 

Revell’s (1984) account, on the other hand, which suggests 
that the distinct pronunciation of the conjunction waw 
constituted (initially) a lengthened vowel in pre-tonic position, is 
worth further consideration. The only wayyiqtol form with word- 
initial stress with which we could test this claim, ovadet vm (Ps. 
44.19), would seem to support his theory, in that it exhibits a 
vowel and no following gemination. Presumably, the gemination 
in ovafeuas ONAM (Ps. 89.39) would be explained by Revell as a 
way of maintaining the lengthened first syllable even though the 
conjunction waw did not precede a stressed syllable. Finally, for 
what it’s worth, the compounds 7AMa/nAma and nnM2/nAd both 
exhibit gemination in the transcriptions, e.g., bamma 71 ‘in 
what...?’ (Isa. 2.22); yauua nad ‘how much/long...?’ (Ps. 35.17). 
Revell’s theory is admittedly appealing, especially because it 
posits a limited and isolated environment consistent with the 
phonotactics of the language (the conjunction in pre-tonic 
position) as the launchpad for the more widespread 
morphophonological change.?! Nevertheless, there are several 
reasons for questioning Revell’s theory and for continuing to re- 
gard gemination as the primary innovation in these forms. 

First, his theory is largely predicated on regarding V:C and 


VC: as equivalent. Some have raised questions, however, about 


21 According to Janda and Joseph (2003), sound changes first occur in 


a “highly localized context” and then subsequently spread. 
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whether there is even such a phenomenon as ‘quantitative me- 
tathesis’ in Semitic (Huehnergard 2005, 463). In fact, the oppo- 
site often occurs in Biblical Hebrew, with just such a contrast (VC: 
instead of V:C) serving as a phonetic device developed in the 
reading tradition to distinguish the meaning of otherwise ho- 
mophonous forms, known as dagesh mavhin ‘distinguishing 
dagesh’ (see 86.2.2). Second, there is no apparent reason why 
forms such as **D?, with a lengthened vowel due to word-initial 
stress, would later be revocalised with gemination as op". If the 
forms with gemination are to be regarded as mere extensions of 
the form with the long vowel, but modified according to the pho- 
notactics of the language, it is unlikely that gemination would 
later be generalised across the entire paradigm. This especially in 
light of the fact that three of the most common six wayyiqtol verbs 
(Gea wp 7x) have initial stress in their most frequently at- 
tested forms. Moreover, a distinct pronunciation of the conjunc- 
tion waw is not necessary as a distinguishing marker in such 
cases, since the vowel pattern is already unique to the preterite 
yiqtol form. Third, if the vowel of the conjunction waw regularly 
lengthened before yiqtol forms with word-initial stress, it is diffi- 
cult to explain the contrast between forms like 72°) [vi'ji:ven] ‘and 
let him build!’ (Ezra 1.3) and j2 [vay'ji:ven] ‘and he built’ (Gen. 
10.11). If the lengthening of the conjunction was originally a 
purely phonological development, both of these forms would pre- 
sumably have undergone the same development. Fourth, and fi- 
nally, positing gemination as the primary distinguishing feature 


is simply more economical. The complete uniformity of the Jew- 
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ish reading traditions (Tiberian, Babylonian, Palestinian) with re- 
spect to gemination in wayyiqtol is hard to reconcile with Revell’s 
reconstruction, which must posit a stage in which thousands of 
forms were vocalised with a long vowel and thousands were vo- 
calised with gemination before gemination eventually won out. 
One would expect at least vestigial attestations of forms such as 


**op" if Revell’s theory were correct. 


5.9.3. Summary 


In sum, then, the claim that gemination developed as the primary 
distinguishing mark of the wayyiqtol form remains more plausi- 
ble. Nevertheless, I remain open to the possibility that Revell’s 
theory or a variation thereof may prove correct. As more data 
come to light, future research may indeed reveal that the origins 
of the full vowel [a] are bound up in a more sophisticated expla- 
nation than that of merely accompanying the gemination. Never- 
theless, based on the evidence from the transcriptions, we may 
state the following about the realisation of the conjunction waw 


in wayyiqtol forms: 


1) First Temple Period: The diachronic trajectory implied 


by (2)-(3) (see below) would suggest that the con- 
junction waw was pronounced identically before a 
preterite yiqtol and non-preterite yiqtol form, probably 
with the original etymological */a/ vowel: 

e PRETERITE: *wa-yiqtol 

e NON-PRETERITE: *wa-yiqtol 


2) Late Second Temple Period: The conjunction waw was 


usually pronounced identically before a preterite 
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yigtol and non-preterite yigtol form, namely, with no 
full vowel or following gemination. Nevertheless, the 
conjunction waw was also frequently pronounced dis- 
tinctly before a preterite yiqtol form, being vocalised 
with a full vowel and (probably) gemination: 

e¢ PRETERITE: *w-yigtol; *wa(y)-yiqtol 

¢ NON-PRETERITE: *w-yigtol 

3) Early Byzantine Period: The conjunction waw was al- 

ways pronounced distinctly before a preterite yiqtol 
form (as opposed to before a non-preterite yiqtol), be- 
ing vocalised with a full vowel and (probably) gemi- 
nation: 

e PRETERITE: *wa(y)-yiqtol 

e¢ NON-PRETERITE: *w-yigtol 


This reconstruction suggests that up to some point in the 
Second Temple period, yigtol in the sequence *w-yigtol was a pol- 
ysemous form, indicating either past or non-past (usually jussive) 
semantics according to context. In the coming sections, the evi- 
dence from the transcriptions will be utilised to suggest a plausi- 
ble path of development for the distinct pronunciation of the con- 


junction waw in the wayyiqtol form. 


6.0. RECONSTRUCTION: THE MORPHOLOGICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF WAYYIQTOL 


In this final section, it will be argued that gemination was intro- 
duced into the preterite *w-yigtol form (> wayyiqtol) during the 
Second Temple period to distinguish preterite yiqtol from non- 


preterite yigtol after the conjunction waw. After re-evaluating the 
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theories regarding the morphological development of wayyiqtol 
in light of the evidence from the transcriptions, we will further 


elaborate on this theory in full. 


6.1. Review of Scholarship in Light of Evidence from 


Transcriptions 


In an earlier section of this paper (83.0), we suggested that theo- 
ries for explaining the morphological development of the con- 
junction waw in the wayyigtol form can be categorised into two 
main groups: those which regard the gemination as deriving from 
an early Hebrew or Afro-Asiatic morpheme and those which re- 
gard the gemination as a phonetic development due to morpho- 
syntactic factors. 

Based on the evidence from the transcriptions, we can im- 
mediately dismiss almost every theory which suggests that the 
dagesh in the prefix consonant is the result of an assimilated /n/ 
or /j/ of an independent morpheme. This is because most of these 
theories require that the developments in question occurred at an 
early stage in Semitic (not even in Hebrew!). Moreover, even 
Brenner, who suggests that the form entered Hebrew via Israelite 
scribes as a borrowing from Egyptian, must date the development 
to the Second Temple period at the latest. If any of these theories 
were correct, it would be highly unusual that both a full vowel 
and gemination would be absent in the majority of forms in the 
Secunda and yet be present (at least with respect to the full 
vowel) in all forms in Jerome. After all, gemination in the definite 
article, which likely derives from an assimilated /n/ (from *han-) 


and was introduced into the language during roughly the same 
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period in which Brenner suggests wayyiqtol was adopted, is al- 
most always represented in the Secunda. 

Theories that regard the gemination as a phonetic develop- 
ment based on morphosyntactic factors are thus far more plausi- 
ble. With respect to ‘junctural doubling’, however, the evidence 
of the transcriptions should caution against accepting such a pro- 
posal. In Lambdin’s original article, he suggested that the follow- 
ing four phenomena were all examples of junctural doubling: (1) 
gemination following the definite article; (2) gemination follow- 
ing the conjunction waw in the wayyiqtol form; (3) gemination 
following the relative particle -w; and (4) gemination in dehiq 
constructions. While there are no examples in the transcriptions 
by which we can evaluate (3), examples of (1), (2), and (4) are 
all attested. In the case of (1), it has been demonstrated above 
that the definite article was overwhelmingly realised with gemi- 
nation in the Secunda (see §5.1.3). In the case of (2), on the other 
hand, gemination in the wayyiqtol form occurs in only a minority 
of cases (see 85.2.4). Finally, in the case of (4), the only example 


we have exhibits lack of gemination (Table 35): 


Table 35: Dehiq in the Secunda 


Verse Tiberian Secunda Translation 


Ps. 8.6 | vyaimjonm | ovfacpyod wat | ‘and you made him lower’ 


Three of the four phenomena cited by Lambdin as examples 
of ‘junctural doubling’ all appear to be at different stages of de- 
velopment at the time of the Secunda. In my view, this suggests 
that there are serious problems with accepting that ‘junctural 


doubling’ may explain all that it claims to explain. 
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Loprieno’s theory, which suggests that grammaticalised 
*wayiqtol was received into Tiberian as wayyigtol due to phono- 
tactic constraints, also deserves further comment. While there is 
much to commend in his theory,” the transcriptions do not sup- 
port his precise reconstruction. According to Loprieno, the con- 
junction *wa- was grammaticalised with the full vowel in preter- 
ite *wayiqtol before the vowel of the conjunction underwent re- 
duction in other environments; the grammaticalisation is what 
prevented its reduction before the preterite yiqtol form. However, 
the evidence from the Secunda seems to reflect a stage in which 
the vowel of the conjunction waw had reduced when preceding 
both preterite yigtol and non-preterite yiqtol. Moreover, neither 
is Loprieno’s suggestion that gemination was introduced to pre- 
serve the full vowel due to phonotactic constraints supported by 
the evidence from the Secunda. The Secunda exhibits gemination 
in at least one wayyiqtol form (ovaffeuas ON [Ps. 89.39]) while 
not being bound by the same phonotactic constraints as Tibe- 
rian—note that a full /a/ vowel can exist far from the stress with- 
out gemination in the Secunda, e.g., davy “31 ‘the face of (cstr.)’ 


(Ps. 18.43); vaxayw8 ninp3 ‘vengeances’ (Ps. 18.48). 


2 Though not mentioned by Loprieno, one might compare the Persian 
loanword {i75x ‘his palace’ (Dan. 11.45). Though the /p/ in the original 
Persian word apaddna is singleton and not geminate, it seems that the 
only way the Tiberian tradition could accurately reflect the [p] sound 
after a vowel was by marking the consonant with a dagesh. In this case, 
then, gemination serves to accurately reproduce an ‘inherited’ form that 


would not otherwise conform to Tiberian Hebrew phonotactics. 
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With respect to Revell’s theory, which is based on stress 
patterns, see the critique in 85.6.2. 

It would seem, then, that none of the theories put forward 
to explain the full vowel and gemination in the wayyiqtol form 
are consistent with the earliest vocalisation evidence we have, 
namely, the transcriptions. In the following section, we will pro- 


pose an alternative solution. 


6.2. An Alternative Proposal: Dagesh Mavhin ‘Distin- 
guishing Dagesh’”* 


In this final section, we will argue that the gemination (and thus 
the preceding full vowel) was an innovative phonetic device 
which began to be added to the preterite *w-yiqtol form during 
the mid- to late Second Temple period to distinguish it from the 
non-preterite *w-yigtol form. This development may be compared 
to what is referred to in the literature as dagesh mavhin ‘distin- 
guishing dagesh’. The introduction of gemination was motivated 
by the need to preserve and distinguish the past verbal semantics 
of a form that was falling (or had already fallen) out of use in the 
spoken language. Such a desire for preservation points to the in- 
troduction of gemination in the form being a product of the read- 
ing tradition rather than of the living language. 

This reconstructed scenario is built on three pieces of sup- 


porting evidence, which will form the outline of the rest of this 


3 The theory that the gemination in the wayyiqtol form is a dagesh 
mavhin was originally suggested almost three decades ago by Khan 
(1991, 241; 2013, 43). 
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section: the disappearance of the sequential tenses from the liv- 
ing language (86.2.1); parallels of gemination distinguishing ho- 
mophonous forms attested in other traditions of Hebrew (86.2.2); 
and the conception of the morphological components of the way- 
yigqtol verbal form in late antiquity (86.2.3). Finally, conclusions 
and implications for understanding the historical development of 
the Hebrew reading traditions will be summarised (886.2.4- 
6.2.5). 


6.2.1. Diachronic Considerations Regarding the Sequential 


Tenses 


In the Second Temple period, the Hebrew verbal system had two 
sequential tenses, *w(a)-yiqtol (> wayyiqtol) for the past and 
*w(a)-qatal for the future. As suggested by the transcriptions, the 
yiqtol form following the conjunction waw during this period 
would have been semantically polysemous, with past and jussive 
meanings, the semantics of each given form being recognised and 
differentiated only according to context. Nevertheless, the use of 
the sequential tenses was stable and pervasive; they are attested 
and used consistently in a wide array of genres in the biblical text 
and are found in numerous extra-biblical inscriptions. At some 
point after the exile (i.e., the Second Temple period), however, 
the Hebrew verbal system began to reconfigure. One of the 
results of this reconfiguration was that the sequential tenses 
began to gradually fade out of common use. This is most apparent 
in the distribution and function of consecutive forms in Late 
Biblical Hebrew. However, non-biblical compositions from 


Qumran clearly indicate that the sequential tenses were still 
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known and used at a relatively late period, even if due only to 
the literary character of the compositions rather than to the living 
language.** By the first few centuries CE, as evidenced from 
Rabbinic Hebrew, use of the sequential tenses had disappeared 
entirely from the language, being absent even from the literary 
register. In the syntactic slot following the conjunction waw, the 
‘non-converted’ forms came to fill the role previously filled by 
the sequential tenses (i.e., *w-yigtol for CONJ + future and *w- 
gatal for CONJ + past). Nevertheless, the sequential tenses 
continued to be recognised and ‘used’ in the recitation of the 
Bible and liturgical texts. 

In the Secunda (ca. first-third c. CE), the process by which 
the conjunction waw in preterite *w-yiqtol forms came to be real- 
ised distinctly is attested, but incomplete. It is most probable, 
then, that the initial stages of this innovation began at some point 
during the Second Temple period or Roman period. It seems 
hardly coincidental that a phonetic innovation distinguishing an 
otherwise homophonous form came into being during precisely 
the same period in which the use of that form was diminishing. 

Indeed, this fact brings us to a point of tension between the 
morphophonological developments of the wayyiqtol form and its 
syntactic status and usage in the language. On one hand, the pret- 
erite *w-yiqtol form was becoming less and less familiar to users 
of the language. Simultaneously, *w-yiqtol with a non-past mean- 


ing was becoming the more natural way to read a yiqtol form in 


74 Personal communication with Aaron Hornkohl. For more on the de- 
velopment of the sequential forms in Qumran Hebrew, see Eskhult 
(2018). 
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this syntactic position. On the other hand, it is precisely during 
this period that the preterite *w-yiqtol form begins to be pro- 
nounced distinctly in the attested vocalisation of Biblical He- 
brew, and that not by means of any identifiable morpheme at- 
tested elsewhere in the language. 

Taken together, these two points suggest that the distinct 
pronunciation of the preterite *w-yiqtol form by means of gemi- 
nation was not a natural development of the living language, but 
rather a deliberate innovation of the reading tradition. While He- 
brew speakers would not have had difficulty in distinguishing 
preterite *w(a)-yiqtol from non-preterite *w(a)-yiqtol in the Sec- 
ond Temple period, the form *w-yiqtol was sounding less and less 
naturally like a preterite as the Second Temple period progressed 
and the sequential tenses fell out of use. It would seem, then, that 
the introduction of gemination was innovated in the reading tra- 
dition to preserve the distinct meaning of a past tense form that 


otherwise might have been perceived as non-past/future.”° 


5 The claim that phonetic features such as gemination could be intro- 
duced—apart from their being associated with any particular mor- 
pheme—solely for the purpose of distinguishing homophonous forms 
may seem difficult to accept. It is worth noting, however, that the ad- 
vancement of the stress to the ultima in the other sequential tense likely 
reflects just such a phenomenon, e.g., ‘mand [k"o:'da:avt"i:] ‘I wrote’ 
(Exod. 24.12), but cf. nan [vayo:8av't*i:] ‘and I will write’ (Exod. 34.1) 
(Revell 1984; but cf. Suchard [2019], who sees the advancement of 
stress in such forms as the result of sound change). The alternative, that 
some unidentifiable morpheme with inherent past tense semantics was 
introduced into the *w-yiqtol form to indicate past tense at a late stage 
of development, seems far less likely. 
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This reconstruction is also supported by the development 
of the preterite *w-yiqtol form in Samaritan Hebrew, with respect 
to both absolute chronology and parallel development. Unlike 
the Jewish reading traditions (Tiberian, Babylonian, Palestinian), 
the Samaritan vocalisation exhibits no indication of an original 
full vowel or gemination in preterite *w-yiqtol forms. Indeed, in 
the strong verb, there is no difference between a historically pret- 
erite *w-yigtol form and a historically non-preterite *w-yiqtol 
form (Table 36; Ben-Hayyim 2000, 108-9, 171-73): 


Table 36 
: *w-yiqtol *w-yigtol 
waw yigqtol 5 5 
(non-preterite) (preterite) 
-j Ww" Ww" Ww" 
w- yismar wyismar wyismar 


From a diachronic perspective, it is especially instructive 
that the Samaritan tradition alone has preserved the homopho- 
nous realisation of preterite *w-yiqtol and non-preterite *w-yiqtol. 
As a distinct community, the Samaritans likely split off from the 
rest of Judaism at some point between the fourth and second cen- 
turies BCE.”° The Samaritan Pentateuch has its origins during this 
time (ca. third c. BCE) and certain other linguistic innovations, 


shared by Jewish Hebrew, but absent in Samaritan, suggest that 


© For background regarding the establishment of the Samaritan com- 
munity and the origins of their version of the Pentateuch, see Kartveit 
(2009); Pummer (2012). 
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the Samaritans had their own distinct form of Hebrew by the be- 
ginning of the common era at the very latest.” 

Accordingly, it is almost certainly the case that at the time 
when the Samaritans split off from the rest of Judaism and began 
to develop a language tradition of their own, there was still no 
distinction in the pronunciation of the conjunction waw before 
preterite yigtol and non-preterite yiqtol. In terms of absolute chro- 
nology, this suggests that the introduction of gemination into 
these forms in the Jewish Hebrew tradition(s) began at some 
point between the fourth century BCE and the first or second cen- 
turies CE. If it had occurred earlier, we would expect some rem- 
nant of a distinct pronunciation of the conjunction waw before a 
preterite yiqtol form to be attested, at least vestigially, in Samar- 
itan as well. 

How, then, did the Samaritans deal with a form in the bib- 
lical text (i.e., preterite *w-yiqtol) which signified the temporal 


opposite of the same form in their spoken language (i.e., future 


7? According to Steiner (2005; 2007), the secondary fricative articula- 
tions of the bgdkpt consonants in Hebrew did not develop all at once. 
Spirantisation, which was likely due to the influence of Aramaic, first 
affected the labial stops /b/, /p/ and dental stops /d/, /t/. Only later, 
after the uvular fricatives /g/ and /h/ had merged with the pharyngeal 
fricatives /{/ and /h/, were the velar stops /g/ and /k/ also spirantised. 
Steiner dates the loss of /h/ to the first century BCE and the loss of /g/ 
much earlier. Therefore, the fact that Samaritan Hebrew does not have 
fricative realisations of the velar stops, but does have fricative realisa- 
tions of the labial and dental stops, probably indicates that it had al- 
ready split off from Jewish Hebrew by this time. Alternatively, it could 
have split off much earlier. 
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*w-yiqtol)? The tension between the natural impulse to interpret 
preterite *w-yiqtol forms as future coupled with the awareness 
that preterite *w-yiqtol was indeed part of the biblical register led 
the Samaritans to introduce artificial (or non-etymological) dis- 
tinctions in pronunciation to mark the preterite *w-yiqtol form as 
signifying past (but only in certain weak verbs). While a number 
of different strategies for the morphophonological restructuring 
of the form are discussed in the literature (such as reappropriat- 
ing coexisting patterns), the most prevalent among them is su- 
perimposing the vowel pattern of the past tense (ie., fagdd, 
faqadu) over the yiqtol form, even unto the disruption of the root 
(Table 37):?8 


Table 37 
Tiberian Samaritan Samaritan Tiberian 
aw > wyesob wyasdb < Ww" 
wy > wyessu wyassu < wp 
Aes télad wtaldd < tom 
wan > tifnu wyafanu <0 
giz > yibri wyibra < 802) 


It would seem, then, that once the sequential tenses fell out 
of use in the living language, it was not unusual to introduce non- 
etymological features to preserve the original past meaning of 
preterite *w-yiqtol. In light of the evidence examined here, such 


a phenomenon appears to have developed in parallel in both the 


8 For a full discussion of this phenomenon, see Florentin (1996, 218- 
21; 2016, 126-27); Ben-Hayyim (2000, 108-9, 170-73). 
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Jewish Hebrew reading traditions and the Samaritan Hebrew 
reading tradition, though not by means of the same device. While 
the Jewish Hebrew reading traditions distinguished the form by 
means of gemination, Samaritan Hebrew utilised variant vowel 


patterns. 


6.2.2. Dagesh Mavhin 


A similar function of non-etymological gemination for 
distinguishing meaning is attested in other forms of Hebrew as 
well. Such gemination is referred to in the literature as dagesh 
mavhin ‘distinguishing dagesh’. Simply put, dagesh mavhin is an 
innovative phonetic feature (i.e., gemination) added to an 
existing form to distinguish it from an otherwise homophonous 
form. 

In Tiberian Hebrew, apparent instances of dagesh mavhin 
can essentially be divided into two categories: (1) distinguishing 
between two distinct lexemes that have homophonous realisa- 
tions (or between the various meanings of one polysemous lex- 
eme) and (2) distinguishing between sacred and profane referents 
(e.g., divine as opposed to human, the true God as opposed to 
idols) for one particular lexeme. Examples of the former include 
the distinction between the negative particle x5 ‘not’ and the 


preposition -} ‘to’ with the 3ms suffix, i.e., > ‘to him”° and the 


9 F.g., 1x5 ‘not his own’ (Prov. 26.17). 
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distinction between the interjection X38/738 ‘please’ and the in- 
terrogative particle 73x ‘to where?’.*° Other examples of the for- 
mer include distinguishing between two potential meanings of 
the same verb, such as nvm ‘he placed’ and min ‘he gave rest’.*" 
Examples of the latter are found in the geminated 2 in ax ‘pow- 
erful’ (human) as opposed to 11x ‘Mighty One’ (divine)? and the 
geminated a in o’axy ‘idols’ (foreign gods) as opposed to p’ayy 
‘toils’.*3 It can also be used in a verb to signify a human referent 
as opposed to a divine referent, as found in the geminated 1 in 
mayan ‘vexing her’ (human) as opposed to op n ‘thundered 
(3ms)’ (divine).** In addition to such examples, Khan (2018, 337- 
47) has also recently argued that the dagesh in the word o’na 


°° E.g., POX ypWA XI NW Nix ‘please forgive your brothers’ transgression!’ 
(Gen. 50.17); o°w1xN7 1297 71x ‘where did the people go?’ (Josh. 2.5). 
take the basket from your hand and place it before the altar of the LORD 
your God’ (Deut. 26.4); 02°nx2 DI 79x AI Min AMY ‘and now, the LorD 
your God has given rest to your brothers’ (Josh. 22.4). 

? E.g., Nw) WR OVID WARK ...wx Ov ‘and there was a man there... the 
chief of Saul’s shepherds’ (1 Sam. 21.8); apy? ax? TIF mW paw WR 
‘which he swore to the LORD, vowed to the Mighty One of Jacob’ (Ps. 
132.2). 


oayyn ‘bread of toil’ (Ps. 127.2). 

* E.g., AAVAD Wavya ovpa-D3 ANY nova ‘and her adversary angered her 
exceedingly in order to vex her’ (1 Sam. 1.6); o-y77 TiaaT>x ‘the God 
of glory thundered’ (Ps. 29.3). 
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‘houses’ is actually an early (pre-Hebrew) innovation to distin- 
guish the plural noun *batim/*batin ‘houses’ from the verbal ad- 
jective *batim/*batin ‘spending the night (mp)’. 

In Babylonian Hebrew, the use of dagesh mavhin is in fact 
far more widespread, though its function and the contexts in 
which it occurs parallel that of Tiberian, e.g., n’n5x 2elohim ‘God 
(of Israel)’ vs. o'7>8 ?elléhim ‘(foreign) gods’ (Yeivin 1985, 355- 
63). It is likely that instances of dagesh mavhin in Babylonian were 
not merely orthographic, but were actually pronounced and are 
best interpreted as “innovative additions to existing forms rather 
than morphological variants” (Khan 2018, 344). A similar phe- 
nomenon is also attested in Rabbinic Hebrew (e.g., 72°nn ‘cut- 
ting’; na’nn ‘piece’), Samaritan Hebrew (e.g., dddni ‘Lord’; ddanni 
‘master’), and the Yemenite tradition of Aramaic (e.g., x*n ‘living’ 
[referring to God]; x’n ‘living’ [referring to humans]) (Khan 
2018, 342-47). 

Dagesh mavhin seems primarily to be a feature of the read- 
ing tradition.*° This claim is underscored by the high frequency 
of dagesh mavhin in Babylonian as opposed to Tiberian. One 
might thus object to positing dagesh mavhin as the reason for gem- 
ination in the wayyiqtol form on the grounds that it may not yet 
have been a productive feature of the language in the Second 
Temple period. Such an objection naturally leads to the following 
question: Is there any evidence for dagesh mavhin in the ancient 
transcriptions? Unfortunately, the number of forms in the tran- 


scriptions in which the presence or absence of gemination would 


°° But note the exceptional case of the dagesh in oma, which pre-dates 
Hebrew (Khan 2018). 
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be relevant for assessing the potential existence of dagesh mavhin 


are few.°*° They are presented below (Table 38): 


Table 38: Possible instances of dagesh mavhin in the transcriptions 


Verse Tiberian | Secunda | Jerome | Theodotion 
Ps. 118.25 NIX avva anna 
Jon. 4.2 Mik anna 
2 Kgs 23.7 | ona BeObtern 


If 73x/xix is indeed an example of dagesh mavhin, the tran- 
scriptions avva and anna would suggest that the phenomenon was 
already present in late antiquity. The form o’ma, on the other 
hand, was likely geminated even in pre-Hebrew. Accordingly, its 
gemination (6<861e1u) in the Secunda is of little significance.*” 

Another relevant piece of evidence may be found in Je- 


rome’s discussion regarding the words n/3/nMa3 ‘in/by what...?’ 


© There are a few forms with non-Tiberian gemination attested in the 
transcriptions which one might speculatively suggest are relevant for 
the discussion on dagesh mavhin: ovad\a 791 ‘and upon it (fs)’ (Ps. 7.8) 
(to distinguish from 17x ‘and he will go up’?); yad¢eip 7195 ‘frost’ (Ps. 
147.16) (to distinguish from 7°53 ‘lion’?); assurim ‘bands’ o10x (Eccl. 
7.26) (to distinguish from o’10x ‘those bound; prisoners’?). However, 
the lack of supplementary evidence makes such a hypothesis entirely 


speculative. 


7 Moreover, its specific referent in 2 Kgs 23.7 is to some sort of cultic 
‘hangings’ and not the conventional ‘houses’. In light of its contextual 
meaning, the unexpected initial vowel (< instead of a) and the unex- 
pected bisyllabic plural ending (-tez) may point to a different lexeme 


entirely (o"na2?). 
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and 7a ‘high place’ in his comments on Isa. 2.22. Although the 
distinction between 7/2/nAa and 7a is not typically regarded as 
an example of dagesh mavhin—nor should it be—the way in 
which Jerome discusses the issue seems to indicate that such a 


concept was not unfamiliar to him (bolded emphasis mine): 


What we have rendered as, HE IS REGARDED AS EXALTED, 
Aquila has interpreted as «in what is he regarded?>. 
The Hebrew word BAMA means either Y¥YOQMA, that is, 
‘high place’, about which we read in the Books of Kings 
and Ezekiel, or indeed «in what?> and it is written 
with the same letters: BETH MEM HE. [The correct reading 
is determined] according to the nature of the passage. If 
we want to read <in what?>, we say BAMMA, but if we 
[want to read] «high place> or «exalted one>, we 
read BAMA.°® 


It is worth noting that Jerome discusses the words 772/774 
and 73 not as two separate words, but as one word with two 
distinct meanings and pronunciations according to the context: 
‘the Hebrew word BAMA means either ‘high place’... or ‘in 


what?’... and it is written with the same letters: BETH MEM HE’. At 


38 Ubi nos diximus EXCELSUS REPUTATUS EST IPSE, Aquila interpretatus est 
«in quo reputatus est iste?>>. Verbum hebraicum BAMA uel YvoMa dic- 
itur, id est excelsum, quod et in Regnorum libris et in Hiezechihel legi- 
mus, uel certe «in quo>, et eisdem litteris scribitur BETH MEM HE, ac 
pro locorum qualitate, si uoluerimus legere «in quo>, dicimus BAMMA, 
sin autem <excelsum> uel <«<excelsus>, legimus BAMA (In Isaiam, 
1.66.1-2). 
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the same time, however, we should not read too much signifi- 
cance into this passage, since it is entirely possible that Jerome’s 
comments simply reflect a conception of words based on the con- 


sonantal spelling rather than lexical identity or vocalisation. 


6.2.3. Ancient Conception of Wayyiqtol Forms 


The final piece in the puzzle for explaining the gemination in 
wayyiqtol as dagesh mavhin concerns the conception of the form 
in late antiquity: How did users of Hebrew conceive of wayyigqtol 
with respect to its morphological elements? One of the essential 
characteristics of dagesh mavhin is that it is introduced into one 
of two homophonous forms that would otherwise not be distin- 
guished, whether because two distinct lexemes are pronounced 
identically or because one individual lexeme is polysemous. In 
this case, we are arguing that when preceded by the conjunction 
waw, yiqtol was polysemous with past and non-past meanings. 
The gemination is not ultimately responsible for the past tense 
meaning, but serves merely to mark one of the two meanings al- 
ready intrinsic in the yiqtol form (in a particular syntactic slot). 
There are other scholars, however, who argue that the gemina- 
tion does indeed bear an intrinsic morphemic value, which in 
combination with the preceding conjunction serves to convey 
past semantics. What is at stake here between the two views is 
the question of which morphological element of the form would 
have been regarded as being responsible for the past meaning. Is 


the past tense to be found in the gemination (in combination with 
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the conjunction) or is it to be found in the yiqtol form itself? Pre- 
sumably, only the latter would be consistent with the explanation 
of dagesh mavhin. 

Remarkably, we find relatively consistent evidence for ad- 
dressing such a question in the writings of Jerome, who happens 
to be the figure from late antiquity about whose Hebrew learning 
we know the most. If we survey every instance in which Jerome 
mentions a wayyiqtol form in his writings, we find a curious and 
consistent pattern. When Jerome quotes a full verse or passage in 
which a wayyiqtol form appears in context, it is vocalised as we 
would expect with the preceding conjunction ua- (Table 39). 
When he quotes a wayyigqtol form out of context to address the 
correct translation of the word, however, the verbal element 
yigqtol is transcribed by itself without the prefixed conjunction 
waw (Table 40) (bolded emphasis mine): 


Table 39: Wayyiqtol in context 


Gen. 4.15: uaiomer 7728") 


Before we speak regarding the question, we should enu- 
merate the versions of each translator alongside the He- 
brew itself, which will make the sense of the scripture 


easier to understand: uaiomer lo adonai lachen chol oreg 


cain sobathaim ioccamo* 


3° antequam de quaestione dicamus, rectum uidetur, ut editiones inter- 
pretum singulorum cum ipso hebraico digeramus, quod facilius sensus 
scripturae possit intellegi: uaiomer lo adonai lachen chol orec cain so- 
bathaim ioccamo (Epistula XXXVI, 54.269.19-22). 
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Gen. 14.18-20: uaibarcheu 1737271; uaiomer 7/AX"; uai- 


ethen "7" 


Indeed, because you affectionately ask and all that I 
know should be absorbed by faithful ears, I shall set 
before you the view of the Hebrews, and, lest your cu- 
riosity miss out on anything, I shall add the Hebrew 
words themselves: umelchisedech melech salem hosi le- 
hem uaiain, uhu cohen lehel helion: uaibarcheu uaiomer 
baruch abram lehel helion cone samaim uares: ubaruch hel 
helion eser maggen sarach biadach uaiethen lo maaser 
mecchol*® 


In each instance above, the wayyiqtol form, which is tran- 
scribed with the prefixed conjunction ua-, is included within a 
larger context of a full biblical quotation. This reflects how the 
passage would have been read or recited. The situation is differ- 
ent when wayyiqtol forms are quoted as isolated transcriptions 


not within a larger context: 


Table 40: Wayyiqtol out of context 


Gen. 30.38 iaamena 7370") 


But in this place, where it is written in order that they 


would conceive among the rods, in the Hebrew it has 


4° uerum quia amanter interrogas et uniuersa, quae didici, fidis auribus 
instillanda sunt, ponam et hebraeorum opinionem et, ne quid desit cu- 
riositati, ipsa hebraica uerba subnectam: umelchisedech melech salem hosi 
lehem uaiain, uhu cohen lehel helion: uaibarcheu uaiomer baruch abram 
lehel helion cone samaim uares: ubaruch hel helion eser maggen sarach bi- 
adach uaiethen lo maaser mecchol (Epistula LXXII, 55.18.3-10). 
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iaamena. I cannot express the significance of the He- 

brew words except in circular fashion. For iaamena 

specifically means the utmost degree of passion in sex- 

ual intercourse, in which the entire body convulses and 

the final moment for achieving pleasure is near.*’ 
Ezek. 8.1: thephphol 54m 


And instead of what we have rendered as: the hand of 


the Lord fell upon me, Symmachus has translated: the 
hand of the Lord met me, which in the Hebrew is realised 
as ‘thephphol’** 


‘The LXX [has] and he went up into it... Or, alternatively, 
[one might read] he went down into it, as is specifically 
contained in the Hebrew—for iered means he went 
down, so that he might anxiously seek out hiding places 


as a runaway—, or he went up, as it is written in the 


Vulgate edition; so that he might arrive at wherever the 


* in eo autem loco, ubi scriptum est ut conciperent in uirgis, et in hebraeo 
habet iaamena, uim uerbi hebraici nisi circuitu exprimere non possum. 
iaamena enim proprie dicitur extremus in coitu calor, quo corpus omne 
concutitur et patranti uoluptatem uicinus est finis (Quaestiones Hebrai- 
cae in Libro Geneseos, 49.22-26) (translation in consultation with Hay- 
ward 1995, 68). 

* et pro eo quod nos diximus: cecidit super me manus domini, symmachus 
transtulit: incidit mihi manus domini, quod in hebraico dicitur 
‘thephphol’ (Commentarii in Ezechielem, II1.8.1). 
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ship was going, believing that he would have escaped 
if he could just leave Judaea.* 


In each of these three cases, the wayyiqtol form, transcribed 
without the prefixed conjunction ua-, is quoted as an isolated 
transcription apart from the wider context of the verse. Moreo- 
ver, in two of the three instances in which Jerome quotes a way- 
yiqtol form by itself (Ezek. 8.1 and Jonah 1.3), the wayyigqtol 
forms are explicitly rendered into Latin with the perfect tense, 
which indicates past perfective action. Especially instructive on 
this point are Jerome’s comments on Jonah, in which the indi- 
vidual word iered is explicitly translated as descendit ‘he went 
down’. 

The singular exception to this rule occurs when Jerome 
quotes the titles of the books of Leviticus and Numbers, which 


also happen to be wayyiqtol forms (Table 41): 


Table 41: Wayyiqtol in titles 


Lev. 1.1 (or ‘Leviticus’ [title]): uaiecra x39" 


The first book among them is called bresith, which we 


render as Genesis; the second hellesmoth, which is 


called Exodus; the third uaiecra, that is, Leviticus; the 


8 LXX: ...et ascendit in eam... et uel: descendit in eam, ut proprie conti- 
netur in hebraico - iered enim descendit dicitur, ut fugitiuus sollicite 
latebras quaereret -, uel ascendit, ut scriptum est in editione uulgata; ut 
quocumque nauis pergeret, perueniret, euasisse se putans, si iudaeam 


relinqueret (Commentarii in prophetas minores, In Jonam, 1.106). 
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fourth uaiedabber, which we call Numbers; the fifth ad- 


dabarim, which is entitled Deuteronomy“ 


Num. 1.1 (or ‘Numbers’ [title]): uaiedabber 7277 


It is written in the final part of the volume of Numbers, 


which among the Hebrews is called ‘uaiedabber’* 


This is hardly an exception, since titles often become frozen 
forms, and, much like proper names, are not given to separation 
into morphological elements. 

All of this evidence cuts against the idea that something 
inherent in the conjunction waw or the following gemination was 
what conveyed past semantics in the wayyiqtol form. For Jerome 
and/or his Jewish informants, it seems that the yiqtol verbal ele- 
ment itself was regarded as a polysemous form capable of carry- 
ing past semantics by itself, apart from the conjunction waw and 
following gemination, at least when occurring in the syntactic 
position under discussion. This is what we would expect if the 
gemination was introduced as a marker of one specific meaning 
of a polysemous form rather than as a past-orienting morpheme 
in itself. The conjunction waw and preceding gemination were 
not, at least conceptually, inherently connected to the past se- 


mantics of the form as late as the early Byzantine period. Thus, 


** primus apud eos liber uocatur bresith, quem nos genesim dicimus; 
secundus hellesmoth, qui exodus appellatur; tertius uaiecra, id est leu- 
iticus; quartus uaiedabber, quem numeros uocamus; quintus adda- 
barim, qui deuteronomium praenotatur (Prologus in libro Regum [Weber 
2007)). 


* scriptum est in ultima parte uoluminis numerorum, quod apud he- 
braeos appellatur ‘uaiedabber’ (Epistula LXXVIII, 55.51). 
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the conception of the form in late antiquity supports the theory 
that the gemination is the result of a dagesh mavhin and not the 


addition of an independent morpheme. 


6.2.4. Conclusions: Summary of Developments 


When attempting to draw solid conclusions from the evidence of 
the transcriptions, it must always be kept in mind that ancient 
Israel has been home to many different Hebrew dialects and read- 
ing traditions throughout the centuries. The Hebrew traditions 
reflected in the Secunda and Jerome’s writings are not neces- 
sarily precursors to any of the medieval Hebrew reading tradi- 
tions, but may have actually existed side-by-side with their pre- 
cursors. Nevertheless, the transcriptional evidence examined in 
this paper is sufficient for making a number of general claims 
about the historical development of the wayyiqtol form. 

In the Second Temple period, *yigtol in phrase-initial posi- 
tion immediately following the conjunction waw was a polyse- 
mous form, capable of indicating either past or jussive meanings. 
As the verbal system began to reconfigure during the Second 
Temple period, it gradually became less and less natural for He- 
brew speakers to recognise *w-yigtol as a preterite form, inter- 
preting it more naturally as a non-preterite form instead. In order 
to distinguish and preserve the preterite meaning of the polyse- 
mous *w-yiqtol form, the conjunction waw gradually came to be 
pronounced distinctly, being vocalised with a full vowel and fol- 
lowing gemination. We have suggested that the introduction of 
gemination into this form was a product of the reading tradition 


rather than the living language; it should be compared to the 
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phenomenon of dagesh mavhin attested in both Tiberian and Bab- 
ylonian Hebrew. 

From a diachronic perspective, three key pieces of evidence 
help to triangulate the absolute chronology of these develop- 
ments. First, in the Hebrew tradition of the Samaritans, who split 
off from the rest of Judaism between the fourth and second cen- 
turies BCE, there is no distinction in pronunciation between the 
conjunction waw in preterite *w-yiqtol and non-preterite *w- 
yiqtol. Second, the evidence from the Secunda (ca. first-third c. 
CE) indicates that the introduction of the full vowel and gemina- 
tion was underway, but still not universal in the mid- to late Ro- 
man period. Third, and finally, the transcriptions of Jerome 
(fourth/fifth c. CE) reflect the general standardisation of a dis- 
tinct pronunciation of the conjunction waw before a preterite 
yiqtol form by the early Byzantine period. These developments 


may be summarised in the following chart (Table 42): 
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Table 42: Development of waw + preterite yiqtol and waw + jussive 


yigtol 
waw + waw + 
preterite yiqtol jussive yiqtol 
First : : : 
*wa-yiqtol *wa-yiqtol 
Temple 
Second 
Temple I *w(a)-yigtol *w(a)-yigtol 
(6th—4th BCE) 
Second 
Temple II *w-yigtol *w-yiqtol 
(4th BCE-1st 
CE) Y Y 
JEWISH TRADITIONS 
SAMARITAN 
Roman *w-yigtol: TRADITION 
(1st -4th CE) ; *w-yiqtol 
*way-yigtol 
Byzantine 
(4th-5th c. *way-yiqtol *w-yigtol 
CE) 


6.2.5. Conclusions: History and Development of the Read- 


ing Traditions 


This study has a number of important ramifications for our un- 


derstanding of the development of the Biblical Hebrew reading 


traditions in late antiquity, with respect to both the historical 
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depth of ‘reading-tradition’ features and the relationship between 
the diverse traditions of antiquity. 

There has been a tendency in Hebrew scholarship to asso- 
ciate linguistic innovation of the ancient period with the living 
language, on the one hand, and linguistic innovation of the me- 
dieval period with the reading tradition, on the other. In reality, 
this is not necessarily the case. Our findings have demonstrated 
that a particular morphophonological innovation’s development 
within the reading tradition should not necessarily be attributed 
to the medieval Masoretes. Rather, the data from the transcrip- 
tions show that certain developments of the reading tradition 
may be as old as the Second Temple period. Naturally, this im- 
plies that there were different communities transmitting different 
reading traditions already in the Second Temple period. Such 
transmission, of course, continued into the Middle Ages. In fact, 
the regularity of the dagesh in wayyiqtol forms in both Tiberian 
and Babylonian points to a common origin in Second Temple pe- 
riod Palestine. It may very well be, then, that already at the time 
of the Secunda there existed a more careful and authoritative 
reading tradition in which gemination had already come to be 
regular in the wayyiqtol forms. 

The linguistic division between the Jewish reading tradi- 
tions (Tiberian, Babylonian, Palestinian) and the Samaritan read- 
ing tradition with respect to the treatment of the wayyiqtol form 
has been evident from the medieval and modern vocalisation 
data. What this study has done, however, is demonstrate that this 
linguistic division already existed in the mid- to late Second Tem- 


ple period. It is probably not the case that the development of 
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wayyigtol is an isolated feature. Rather, it is most plausible that 
Samaritan Hebrew had split from Jewish Hebrew by this time as 
well. Also, because the presence of gemination in the wayyiqtol 
form was an innovation of the reading tradition and not a natural 
development of the living language, the uniformity of the Jewish 
traditions with respect to this feature might suggest that they 
have a common ancestor reading tradition, or, alternatively, per- 
haps merely a common ancestral complex of general ‘reading- 
tradition’ features. It may be that certain such ‘reading-tradition’ 
features emanated from one particular tradition regarded as au- 
thoritative and influenced the others, but this is impossible to 
tell. The chronological and geographical relationship of such a 
hypothesised ancestor Jewish reading tradition both to the He- 
brew traditions reflected in the ancient transcriptions and to the 
precursors of the medieval traditions is an intriguing area of re- 
search with much fertile ground still to be cultivated. The present 
study has managed to tend to just a small corner of this field. 

In sum, this study has analysed the development of only 
one morphophonological feature in the reading traditions of late 
antiquity. Nevertheless, it demonstrates that the ancient tran- 
scriptions reflect an image, albeit a faint one, of the period in 
which many of the ‘reading-tradition’ features that come to be 
relatively standardised in the medieval traditions were still de- 


veloping. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF GUTTURALS 
BY VOWELS IN THE LXX OF 2 ESDRAS 


Peter Myers 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


Greek transcriptions in the LXX are an important source of data 
for reconstructing the sounds of ancient Hebrew. Yet, given that 
Greek and Latin both possess a single laryngeal consonant /h/, 
opinions differ on the extent to which transcriptions into their 
scripts can provide evidence for the realisation of Hebrew guttur- 
als, which include both laryngeals and pharyngeals. A minimalist 
view is that “with the exception of the quiescent Latin h in certain 
positions, the glottals are practically never represented by a tran- 
scription sign” (Murtonen 1981, 68). Rather than direct tran- 
scription, evidence for gutturals can instead be detected by their 
effect on nearby vowel changes, “in the Septuagint, a helping 
vowel can occasionally be found in the vicinity of original gut- 
turals, e.g. vwe ni [no:ah]! ‘Noah’. In the Hexapla, one finds help- 
ing vowels after expected gutturals, e.g. veeuav jaxi [ne:?emo:n] 
‘enduring’ (89.38)” (Yuditsky 2013, 805b). 


' This, as well as other phonetic transcriptions, represents the Tiberian 


pronunciation tradition, which does not necessarily correspond in all 
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A well discussed exception are two gutturals that are some- 
times represented by consonants in the LXX. The graphemes <n> 
and <y> were originally polyphonous, each representing two 
phonemes. <n> represented a voiceless velar fricative /*h/ [x] 
(corresponding to Arabic ~) and a voiceless pharyngeal fricative 
/h/ [h] (corresponding to Arabic -). <p> represented a voiced 
velar fricative /*g/ [y] (corresponding to Arabic ;) and a voiced 
pharyngeal fricative /‘/ [{] (corresponding to Arabic ;). Blau ar- 
gued that in the LXX “most proper nouns” containing <n> are 
transcribed “by zero/vowel mutation or by x” (Blau 1983, 43 
[147] §12) and those containing <p> “by zero/vowel mutation or 
by y” (Blau 1983, 5 [109] 86). <n> and <p> are transcribed by 
<y> and <y> when they represent the velar fricatives /*h/ and 
/*&/. These correspondences are most consistent in Genesis, then 
the rest of the Pentateuch (Blau 1983, 39 [143] §9.2). They are 
less consistent in the rest of the LXX books, which were translated 
later, due to the loss of the velar fricatives /*h/ and /*g/ from 
“the spoken language.” He argued that there are no cases of <n> 
and <p> reflected by <y> or <y> in Ezra-Nehemiah, which there- 
fore demonstrates that these books must have been translated last 
(Blau 1983, 71 [175] 815.1), and that by this time the velar fric- 
atives /*h/ and /*g/ had also been lost from the “literary solemn 
language, as in the public reading of the Bible in synagogues” 
(Blau 1983, 39-40 [143-44] §2-3). 

In contrast to the above authors, KraSovec describes guttur- 


als as sometimes being directly represented in the LXX by Greek 


details to the pronunciation tradition reflected by the Greek transcrip- 


tions. 
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vowel graphemes. In the case of /h/ he cites an example from 
Deut. 3.8, where 7in7n is represented as Agpuwv (KraSovec 2010, 
24). KraSovec’s monograph on Biblical Hebrew names in Greek 
and Latin has not caught the attention of many Semitists. Yet, 
from my observation of the extant textual witnesses to 2 Esdras, 
the Greek translation of Ezra-Nehemiah, the phenomenon occurs 
far more often in this corpus than KraSovec describes for the LXX 
as a whole. 

If this observation is correct, then it is quite intriguing, be- 
cause it would mean not only that the LXX provides more evi- 
dence for the pronunciation of gutturals than is often realised, 
but also that the direct representation of gutturals in 2 Esdras 
occurred much later than one might expect. Building on Blau’s 
work by comparing transcriptions attested in inscriptions, Steiner 
(2005) dated 2 Esdras to the mid-late second century CE. One of 
the characteristic features of Hebrew in the Second Temple and 
Tannatic periods is the weakening of guttural consonants, which 
is reflected by confusion of guttural graphemes in some sources 
(Mor 2013). Therefore, if the translator of 2 Esdras did attempt 
to render gutturals directly, his work may provide helpful data 
for nuancing our understanding of how the pronunciation of 


these consonants developed. 


2.0. TEXTUAL TRANSMISSION 


Transcription spellings where gutturals are apparently repre- 
sented by vowels are rarely attested by all, or even most, manu- 
scripts at any given place in 2 Esdras. Neither do these spellings 


tend to be attested in the modern critical editions. Such spellings 
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could be discounted as having arisen due to corruptions in trans- 
mission. The corruptions required to produce them, however, 
would be the random addition of <a> or <e> that by chance alone 
happen to correlate with the distribution of gutturals in the un- 
derlying Hebrew word. A simpler explanation is that the tran- 
scription of gutturals as vowels creates spellings that are unusual 
in Greek. So, given that manuscripts are copies made by Greek 
speakers, who very likely had little to no knowledge of Hebrew, 
errors in transmission are more likely to remove these spellings 
than create them. 

One justification for this claim is that transcription of gut- 
turals by vowels creates vowel hiatus in the Greek transcription, 
e.g., the aforementioned example cited by KraSovec, ‘Acpuwv, 
where the transcription of <n> by <a> has resulted in the hiatus 
<ae>. Vowel hiatus was not comfortable for a Greek speaker and, 
therefore, such spellings, especially in foreign and unfamiliar 
words, were more liable to undergo development in transmission. 
Such changes were probably unintentional, but unintentional 
does not mean entirely random. Whatever the method by which 
a manuscript was copied or the mechanism by which a mistake 
was made, the most likely output is a spelling that more closely 
resembles Greek phonotactic patterns. 

All typical developments in transmission that reduce vowel 
hiatus can be illustrated from transcriptions of 7x7 ‘Reaiah’, 
which occurs at Ezra 2.47 and Neh. 7.50. In both places all vari- 
ants can be explained as developments from paaia. This form is 
attested at Neh. 7.50 by A V G" a-group (except padata 370) b- 
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group (except pata 98-[379]) 119, but not attested in any manu- 
script at Ezra 2.47:7 


(1) paBata 55, padata 370 (Neh. 7.50): insertion of a consonant 
(2) apata G' (Neh. 7.50): metathesis 


(3) paea B-[122] S (Neh. 7.50): phonetic substitution of a simpler 
grapheme, in this case at: ¢ 


(4) pata 98-[379] (Neh. 7.50): haplography 


(5) pena B-55 > pend 122 (Ezra 2.47): graphic confusion of a 
vowel grapheme with a consonant grapheme, in this case A: 
A 


* The Greek manuscript sigla and notation used in this article are taken 
from Hanhart (1993) with minor modifications. Bibliographic 
information for all manuscripts is available in Rahlfs (2012). A, B, and 
S are the majuscule codices commonly known, respectively, as 
Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus. V is a tenth-century majuscule 
codex. 122 is a fifteenth-century minuscule based on the exemplar B. 
55 is a tenth-century minuscule with a text similar to that in B. The a- 
group (71-74-106-107-[44-125-610]-120-121-130-134-236-314- 
370-762) and b-group (46-[52]-64-98-[379]-243-248-381-728- 
731-[68]) are comprised of miniscules from the tenth-sixteenth 
centuries that probably derive from two different textual recensions 
made sometime in the fifth-ninth centuries. Sigla connected by n-dash, 
-, indicate manuscripts whose texts have a likely genetic affiliation. 
Sigla in square brackets, [], indicate manuscripts whose scribe[s] likely 
used the preceding manuscript as their exemplar. G indicates my best 
text for the Old Greek and G" my best text for the Lucianic recension 
(fourth c.?), usually witnessed by the minuscules 19-108-93, a long 
correction to 728 (labelled 728'), sometimes 121, less often 44-125, and 
at times possibly also 248. 
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When evaluating the manuscript readings, I suggest the 
harder reading is usually the reading that involves vowel hiatus. 
Therefore, when reconstructing the original text of transcrip- 
tions, developments that remove vowel hiatus are more likely to 
have occurred than developments that create vowel hiatus. Ap- 
plying this principle to the extant witnesses of 2 Esdras, there are 
a number of places where it suggests a vowel should be recon- 
structed in the original text, or a minority reading with a vowel 
should be accepted over a majority reading. On almost all these 
occasions the extra vowel corresponds to a guttural in the He- 
brew-Aramaic consonantal text or to a vowel in the Tiberian 
reading tradition. All the examples cited below are my recon- 
structions of the best text for the transcription in the Old Greek 
(G) or the Lucianic recension (G") via application of this method. 
For the sake of caution, I have been deliberately ambivalent re- 
garding other less-clearly attested spelling features, placing them 
in square brackets, []. A starred, *, spelling is my reconstruction 
of the text that best explains the extant readings, but is not itself 
attested in any manuscript. In all cases the reader can assess my 
decisions against the manuscript data by consulting the relevant 
place in the apparatus of Hanhart’s (1993) edition. 


3.0. GUTTURALS IN SYLLABLE ONSET 


The most straightforward examples of Hebrew gutturals repre- 
sented by Greek vowels are word-medial (or construct-chain-me- 


dial) gutturals in syllable onset. 
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3.1. Aleph ?/ 


All such cases involving /°/ are in the divine element 5x. The 
phoneme is usually represented by <e>, in one lexeme by <a>, 


and in one, possibly two, cases by <1>: 
(6) %x>va ‘Bezalel’ (Ezra 10.30) Beo[o]eAle]nA G BeooeAenr Gt 


The <e> corresponding to /’/ is attested only by some later G 
manuscripts in the a-group. It is probably not original to G, but 
due to harmonisation to the G! tradition, where the guttural has 


been transcribed. 
(7) >x33n ‘Hananel’ (Neh. 3.1) avavend G avevend G* 
(8) xav ‘Tabel’ (Ezra 4.7) taBend G G" 
(9) %xavnn ‘Mehetabel’ (Neh. 6.10) wentaendA G ueteBenr G" 
(10) 5s>5qn ‘Mahalalel’ (Neh. 11.4) uarerend G G* 


(11) >xarwn ‘Mesezabeel’ (Neh. 10.22) ueowleByr G racon Cabiyr 
G* and Dxarwn (Neh. 11.24) *uaonla Bend G pacailaBenr G* 
Note in the first case /°/ is represented by <t>. In the following 
instance of this word there is no evidence the guttural is repre- 
sented: 5xarwn (Neh. 3.4) waceleByr G *pacon aber G". 


(12) simi ‘Natanel’ (Ezra 10.22) vabavand G G* 


As in (11), /’/ may also be represented by <i> in the following 
example. The Greek transcription, however, reflects a different 
syllabification from the Tiberian tradition, so <t> may simply rep- 


resent a vowel: 


(13) sn ‘Azarel’ (Ezra 10.41) elpimd G G" 
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3.2. Het /h/ 


The phoneme /h/ is usually represented by <a>, but in two lex- 


emes by <e>: 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 


jIn-7oK ‘Esarhaddon’ (Ezra 4.2) *acapeaddwv G 
nnian ‘the offering’ (Neh. 13.5) wavaa G 
xnva ‘Pilha’ (Neh. 10.25) padale Jt G padrraet Gt 


sanwa ‘Pashur’ (Ezra 2.38) dac[oloup G paddas G", anwa (Ezra 
10.22) gacoup G daccoup G*, Inwa (Neh. 7.41) daceoup G 
adaccoup G", tinwa (Neh. 10.41) dacoup G paccoup G", 7INwa 
(Neh. 11.12) daceoup G daccoup G" 


xmy ‘Siha’ (Ezra 2.43) covaa G covdat G*, xn (Neh. 7.46) ciaa 
G covdat Gt 


The spellings in Ezra 2 reflect a Vorlage read as *xmiy. In Neh. 7, 


G" has been harmonised to Ezra 2. 


(19) 


xwan 5n ‘Tel Haresa’ (Ezra 2.59) dedAapyoa G behaapyo[o]a G" 


3.3. ‘Ayin /‘/ 


The phoneme /‘/ is evenly represented by <a> and <e>: 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


dpa ‘Balaam’ (Neh. 13.2) Badaau G G" 

tivax ‘Gibeon’ (Neh. 3.7) yaBawv G G" 

*}paan ‘the Gibeonite’ (Neh. 3.7) yaBawvitys G yaBawv[e]itys G" 
*qy5an ‘the Gileadite’ (Ezra 2.61) yaAaaditov G G" 

myaya ‘and with Sarah’ (Neh. 11.29) capaa G* 

mpipa ‘with Paroh’ (Neh. 9.10) dapaw G G" 


wine ‘Paros’ (Neh. 3.25) dopos G dopews G" 
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In the following instance of this word there is no evidence 
the guttural is represented: win5 (Neh. 7.8) dopos G apes G". 


(27) ntw>x ‘Eleazar’ (Ezra 7.5) cAealap G G" 
(28) yivnw ‘Simeon’ (Ezra 10.31) cenewv G cvupewy Gt 
(29) pnw) ‘and Simei’ (Ezra 10.23) cayou G ceneet G" 


(30) ‘yaw ‘Simei’ (Ezra 10.33) ceu[e]et G G" 


3.4. He /h/ 


There are no transcriptions of words where /h/ is attested in 
word-medial syllable onset. When a construct chain is tran- 
scribed with the definite article, the vowel is transcribed, but 


never the consonant /h/, e.g., 


oe 


aceBweiu G daxepal caBweip G" 


4.0. GUTTURALS IN SYLLABLE CODA 


In contrast to gutturals in syllable onset, it is harder to evaluate 
the data relating to gutturals in the coda. Both word-medial and 
word-final gutturals in the coda are often accompanied by epen- 
thetic vowels in the Tiberian reading tradition. Therefore, the 
transcription of gutturals by vowels must be carefully distin- 
guished from cases where gutturals have conditioned vowel 
changes. 

For example, the final vowels in the following transcrip- 
tions correlate with furtive patah in the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion, and so can be interpreted as transcriptions of this phenom- 


enon: 
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(32) mit ‘Zanoah’ (Neh. 11.30) Cavwe G" 
(33) mx ‘Neziah’ (Ezra 2.54) *vacove G 


In some cases a vowel change is transcribed even though in 
the Tiberian tradition the guttural has weakened such that no 
furtive patah is pronounced. Either the guttural is strong enough 
to effect the sound change in the speech of the Greek translator, 


or the translator is transcribing the guttural itself: 
(34) xint ‘Zattua’ (Ezra 2.8) fabbova G G" 


There are a small number of cases where a word-final Greek 
vowel grapheme correlates with a guttural and the grapheme is 
harder to explain as merely representing an epenthetic vowel. In 
these cases the penultimate vowel is written as either <a> or <e>. 
Therefore, the final vowel does not correspond to a furtive patah, 
as no significant change to the quality of the vowel is necessary 
in order to articulate the following guttural. Therefore, the vowel 
grapheme probably represents the guttural itself: 

(35) mix ‘Arah’ (Ezra 2.5) *npae G wpee G", NaN (Neh. 6.18) npae G 
nipa G" 
In the following instance of this word there is no evidence that 
the guttural is represented: mx (Neh. 7.10) ypa G nipa G" 
(36) nnn ‘Tamah’ (Ezra 2.53) dena G benaa G", nan (Neh. 7.55) 
Onua G benaa G" 
(37) yaw 1x12): ‘and in Beer Sheba’ (Neh. 11.27) BenpoaBee G 
BypoaBeat G', yaw aNan (Neh. 11.30) Benpoaee G BypoaBeat G* 
(38) yan ‘and Geba’ (Ezra 2.26) yaBaa G G*, yah (Neh. 7.30) yaBaa 


G G*, yaya (Neh. 11.31) yaBaa G G", yaa (Neh. 12.29) yaBae 
G" 
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(39) dir ‘Yoyada’ (Neh. 3.6) to[e]ida G wdae G" 


In the other four places where this lexeme occurs, Neh. 12.10, 


11, 22; 13.28, the transcription is spelt twiada in both traditions. 


5.0. CONCLUSION 


To summarise the data presented above: 

In syllable onset /”/ in the morpheme 5x is often 

represented by <e> and in one lexeme by <a>, /h/ is 

usually represented by <a>, but in two lexemes by <e>, 
while representations of /‘/ are evenly distributed between 
<a> and <e>. 

In a small number of lexemes, word-final /h/ and /‘/ are 

represented by <a> or <e>. 

In 2 Esdras, there are no examples of the transcription of 

/h/. 

The lexemes m8 and 7inw5 etymologically possessed the 
velar fricative /*h/, and the lexeme wy75 etymologically pos- 
sessed the velar fricative /*g/. These lexemes were among those 
identified by Blau as evidence that those consonants had been 
lost by the time of the translation of Ezra-Nehemiah. Our data 
suggests that Blau’s case is even stronger than he claimed, as 
these lexemes not only lack x and y, but the gutturals are tran- 
scribed with Greek vowel letters, which are typical ways the 
translator transcribes the phonemes /h/ and /</. 

There are no transcriptions of gutturals in word-initial po- 
sition, which may reflect the weakening or loss of gutturals in 
this position. However, in the majority of cases when /’/, /h/, or 


/‘/ occur in a word-medial syllable coda after a consonant (and 
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in example (18) after a vowel) they are transcribed with a Greek 
vowel grapheme. Gutturals may therefore have been stronger 
within the word than at the beginning, though this conclusion 
would be typologically unusual. These findings will be better 
contextualised by a similar analysis of transcription spellings in 
other LXX books that also takes into account the specific factors 
that are likely to have affected the development of this particular 


class of word. 
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BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN THE 
ARAMAIC INCANTATION BOWLS AND 
THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THE BABYLONIAN READING 

TRADITION 


Dorota Molin 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


The Aramaic incantation bowls are a corpus of spells written on 
earthenware bowls and composed in several archaising literary 
dialects of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic.' The vast majority of 
these artefacts were found in the historical region of Mesopota- 
mia. We have positive evidence that these incantations were be- 
ing produced in the sixth and seventh centuries CE. It is likely, 
however, that the practice had started already in the fifth (or per- 


haps even fourth) century.” 


' Ford (2012, 215). The most recent comprehensive study of the lan- 
guage of the incantations is that by Juusola (1999). 


? Shaked, Ford, and Bhayro (2013, 1). An overview of the research on 
the dating of the bowls is available in Faraj (2010). 


© Dorota Molin, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0207.04 
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In order to bolster the process of asserting dominion in the 
spiritual realm, biblical verses were often quoted as part of the 
incantation. In the vast majority of cases passages were cited in 
the original Hebrew. 

These biblical quotations in the incantation bowls (hence- 
forth ‘quotations’) constitute a very valuable source for the study 
of pre-Masoretic pronunciation traditions of the Bible in Babylo- 
nia.? The most extensive testimony to the Babylonian pronuncia- 
tion tradition’ is found in medieval biblical manuscripts pointed 
with the Babylonian vocalisation system. The pronunciation 
types which the Babylonian system reflects are themselves an- 
cient pronunciation traditions. In general, the medieval Babylo- 
nian and Tiberian (as well as Palestinian) pronunciation tradi- 
tions are typologically close. This suggest that they all reflect the 
continuation of the various pronunciation traditions which ex- 
isted in Palestine in the late Second Temple period. The pronun- 
ciation traditions that developed into the medieval Babylonian 
tradition, then, were exported to Babylonia, perhaps following 
the downfall of the Bar Kochba revolt.° 


3 For an introduction to the Babylonian reading tradition, see Khan 
(2013c). The most comprehensive study of this type of pronunciation is 
that by Yeivin (1985). 


* The singular form ‘tradition’ is used here as the collective designation 
of manuscripts that use the Babylonian signs, despite the fact that these 
manuscripts reflect relatively diverse types of pronunciation (Khan 
2013c). 

5 Khan (2012, 50). 
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It is at this point that the significance of the quotations in 
the incantation bowls becomes apparent: they constitute the only 
epigraphic source of the Hebrew Bible from Late-Antique Baby- 
lonia, and are one of the few sources dated to the period follow- 
ing the standardisation of the text and preceding the period of 
Masoretic activity. Thus, they are a reliable source for the study 
of the pronunciation traditions that existed prior to the Masoretic 
period.® They are suitable for that purpose because—though un- 
vocalised—they display a partial tendency toward phonetic 
spelling. 

In this paper, therefore, I present a few case studies that 
illustrate the contribution of the quotations to the study of pro- 
nunciation traditions. The corpus likewise sheds light on the 
character of the transmission of the biblical text at the time, high- 


lighting the prominence of orality.” In the study, my method is to 


° We possess only about seven biblical manuscripts that can be dated 
with certainty to the this period (Lange 2016, §§1.2.2.4.2-3). Biblical 
passages are also found in rabbinic literature. For these, however, we 
rely on medieval manuscripts. These, in turn, as is commonly recog- 
nised, were at a later stage subject to correction towards the increas- 
ingly more prestigious and authoritative Tiberian Hebrew (Shaked 
2013, 18). For recent hypotheses on the standardisation of the biblical 
text, see Tov (2012) and Ulrich (2015). 


” Despite the apparent significance of the quotations, research thereon 
is still sorely lacking. For overview articles on the topic, see Abudraham 
(forthcoming), Mishor (2007), and a section in Elitzur (2013). For a 
comprehensive study of the contribution of the quotations to the study 


of pre-Masoretic Babylonian reading traditions see Molin (2017). 
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focus on orthographic features which are different from the con- 
sonantal text of the Masoretic Text (MT), as represented by the 
Leningrad Codex (I Firkovitch B19A), and consider their linguis- 
tic significance.® 

Most of the orthographic features found in the corpus of 
the quotations reflect a distinctly ‘Babylonian’? phonology or 
morphology of Biblical Hebrew. An example of this is discussed 
below. Moreover, the quotations point to some interference of 
contact languages on the reading tradition of the Bible. Most of- 
ten, we observe the influence of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, the 
main vernacular of the Jewish scribes who wrote the bowls. How- 
ever, when we consider the gutturals—a class of consonants 
which underwent different forms of weakening in Jewish Baby- 
lonian Aramaic—there is extremely little orthographic evidence 
for any weakening in the corpus of texts available to me. I discuss 
the likely linguistic significance of such a conservative orthogra- 
phy. Third, a handful of spelling features may reflect a particular 
type of reading which is attested in the medieval Tiberian as well 


as, probably, Babylonian tradition. This reading is a careful one, 


8 This methodology rests on the widely accepted assumption that at the 
time of the bowls’ production, the existing proto-Masoretic text had al- 
ready been established as authoritative, and on the hypothesis that this 
text was highly similar to the consonantal text of the Leningrad Codex. 
In the course of my study of the topic, I have collected and analysed 
around 155 biblical verses available in a number of publications of tran- 


scribed bowl spells. 


° That is, it contains linguistic features which are parallel to those found 
in the medieval Babylonian manuscripts. 
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characterised by what is technically referred to as ‘orthoepy’. And 
finally, some forms, spelled as pausal, bear witness to the prom- 


inence of orality in the transmission of biblical passages. 
2.0. CASE STUDIES 


2.1. A Distinctively Babylonian Instance of Epenthesis 
in Deut. 29.19 


The majority of features attested reflect a phonology or morphol- 
ogy which is distinctly Babylonian. This in turn indicates that at 
least as early as Late Antiquity, there already existed traditions 
which were very close to the medieval Babylonian tradition. This 
linguistic proximity will be illustrated with the following form 


(the word in question appears underlined): 


(1) 7 ys wry? tk 1D (AMB, 176; B9.11) || BHS aynr-qy Wy wD 
‘but rather the anger of the Lord (...) will smoke’ (Deut. 
29.19) 


In the form jv’, a yod appears where the Tiberian tradition has 
a silent shewa. The letter in question represents an epenthetic i- 
vowel, the expected vowel in the Babylonian reading tradition. 
In the Babylonian tradition, such an epenthetic i occurs in the 
yiqtal forms of qal I-‘ayin verbs.'° For instance, the verb 1"wy is 
vocalised in the following ways in different Babylonian manu- 


scripts: 


1° A parallel morphology is attested also in the yigtol (Yeivin 1985, 462- 
63). 
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(2) wy» [jiti'fa:rr] (Old Babylonian) 
(3) Wyn [titi'fazr] (New Babylonian)" 


In view of this, the pronunciation of }v*y" is best reconstructed as 
[jiti'fain]. Such a realisation is an example of more general pho- 
nological processes which occurred in this pronunciation tradi- 
tion. 

From the point of view of syllable structure, forms such as 
wry’ [jiti'fa:zn] can be described as a product of the moving of the 
guttural ‘ayin from syllable coda (where it is in Tiberian 
[je{'famn]) to syllable onset. This process, in turn, has phonologi- 
cal causation. Namely, it most likely reflects an attempt to pre- 
serve the ‘weak’ consonant ‘ayin. From a phonetic viewpoint, 
consonants in syllable-coda positions are especially susceptible to 
weakening.’” Therefore, through the insertion of a vocalic seg- 
ment after the ‘ayin, the guttural is removed from its original syl- 
lable-coda position and is thereby strengthened. Indeed, the me- 
dieval Babylonian tradition reflects a wide susceptibility to the 
weakening of ‘ayin and 7alef (that is, apparently, a decrease in 
muscular pressure in their production). Thus, for instance, these 
two consonants typically do not receive a shewa (whether silent 


or hatef), but are instead vocalised with a full short vowel.'® 


1 Yeivin (1985, 464). 
” Bybee (2015, 30-31). 
13 Yeivin (1985, 287). 
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2.2. Examples of Cross-linguistic Interference in Deut. 
29.22 and Isa. 44.25 


While the quotations reflect a tradition which continued over 
centuries, they also bear witness to the interference of the syn- 
chronic vernacular. In several instances we find what is most 
probably matter-borrowing from, inter alia, Jewish Babylonian 
Aramaic, the language of Babylonian Jews in Late Antiquity. 

A group of linguistic processes which are known to have 
taken place in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic are those which are 
normally referred to as ‘weakening of gutturals’.'* The category 
of gutturals includes the consonants heh [h], het [h], ‘ayin [S], 
and °’alef [2]. From the perspective of articulatory phonetics 
‘weakening’ is defined as a decrease in muscular pressure during 
a phoneme’s production.'® This is reflected in various phonetic 
phenomena, such as the loss of ability for the consonant to be 
geminated, its complete elision, or a shift in the place of its artic- 
ulation. 

In my corpus, however, orthographic evidence for any form 
of guttural weakening, and therefore, for the interference of Jew- 
ish Babylonian Aramaic, is extremely sparse. In the corpus— 
which comprises about 155 biblical verses—there are eight pos- 
sible manifestations of different forms of guttural weakening. In 
addition, it should be noted that the graphic forms of the letters 


heh and het are usually identical in the incantation bowls. This 


For further details of such processes in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, 
see Juusola (1999), Morgenstern (2011), and Bar-Asher Siegal (2013). 


*’ Khan (2013a). 
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has been interpreted by certain scholars (e.g., Mishor 2007) as a 
possible sign of the weakening of het (that is, presumably, a shift 
in the place of articulation of het towards heh). However, I believe 
that, for reasons which are beyond the scope of this paper, this 
shift of het—at least on such a sweeping scale—is unlikely.’ I 
now present and comment on two possible cases of guttural 


weakening in my corpus. First, consider the form 


(4) 1a" (BM 91767, 15, In. 16) || BHS isxa 
‘and in his anger’ (Deut. 29.22) 


This form presumably constitutes a textual variant with the ad- 
ditional 1 ‘and’, which is lacking in the MT. Also, ’alef is missing 
in the orthography, presumably reflecting elision of the glottal 
stop. This verse occurs twice in this incantation (the second time 
the words are given in the inverse order). The other attested 
spelling is 1581, that is, without either the linguistic or the textual 
variant. 

The yod in 151% reflects the typical Babylonian pronuncia- 
tion of 1 ‘and’ when it precedes a consonant with shewa—[wi]. 
However, since this form would most likely have been pro- 
nounced [wivap'po:],’’ there would have been no shewa after the 
bet. One way of explaining the fact that the conjunction 1 was still 
pronounced [wi] would be to hypothesise that the glottal stop 


existed at an underlying level, which may be referred to as the 


'© My discussion on the issue is available in Molin (2017). A summary 
of the existing research on the topic of het and heh in the Aramaic of the 
incantations is available in Juusola (1999). 

17 Morgenstern (2007, 24). 
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‘lexical level’ according to the framework of Lexical Phonology. 
The vocalisation of the conjunction would have been determined 
at this lexical level. The elision of the glottal stop would have 
occurred post-lexically and, on account of this rule ordering, did 
not have an impact on the vocalisation of the conjunction.’® 

The second instance of a likely guttural weakening is the 


insertion of ‘ayin in the following phrase: 


(5) mmx ayn (BM, 74; 035A.8) || BHS ning 4an 
‘frustrates (m) the signs’ (Isa. 44.25)'° 


It appears that this additional ‘ayin is a case of hypercorrection 
which, in turn, indicates a tendency for ‘ayin to reduce towards 
zero in this scribe’s dialect. The scribe would have heard the form 
[me:'fe:r]. He then assumed that there had originally been an 
‘ayin, which was subsequently elided, and he thus spelled the 
word 15yn.?° This hypothesis assumes imperfect acquisition of 
Biblical Hebrew, and the resultant misunderstanding of the 


form.?! 


'8 For the theory of rule ordering, see Booij and Rubach (1987, 1). 


' Tt should be remarked that, though this transcription appears to be 
correct, the rest of the quotation is highly illegible. Therefore, this read- 
ing is not absolutely certain. 

?° The alternative explanation, which is a textual one, is highly unlikely. 
This explanation would have it that the form in question is a participle 
derived from the root 1"5y, with the supposed meaning ‘casting dust’. 
However, there is only one attestation of a verbal form derived from 


this root (2 Sam. 16.23) and it is not a semantic fit for this context. 


21 Cf. Winford (2005). 
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Overall, while there are a few orthographic indications of 
certain phenomena associated with guttural weakening, their 
number is rather insignificant in relation to the size of my corpus. 
How do we best interpret this situation? Of course, the six at- 
tested forms most probably do not reflect the entire scope of gut- 
tural weakening in the pronunciation traditions represented by 
the quotations. This is inferred from the fact that in the corpus of 
the quotations as such historical spellings are attested. We may 
therefore assume that the gutturals were also sometimes spelled 
historically, though their pronunciation may have changed some- 
what. On the other hand, it should also be borne in mind that 
several scholars—including the author of this paper—suppose 
that many of the biblical verses are likely to have been quoted 
from memory.” If this were indeed the case, and had weakening 
processes taken place on a larger scale, we would perhaps expect 
to find more symptoms thereof in the orthography.** Moreover, 
a similar conclusion can be reached even if we assume that the 
scribes had access to a biblical text, but deliberately chose to de- 
viate from it in order to reflect synchronic pronunciation.” In this 
case, too, would we not expect to find phonetic spellings of the 


gutturals, such as their omission or interchange? 


2 For a discussion of the significance of orality in the transmission of 
the quotations see Mishor (2007, 211), Shaked (2011; 2013, 18), Lanfer 
(2015), and Molin (2017, 78-87). 


3 For discussion of possible manifestations of guttural weakening in the 
Aramaic of the spells and an interpretation of this orthography see Juu- 
sola (1999). 


?4 See the discussion of Bhayro (2015, 1-2) in this connection. 
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Thus, overall, the quotations appear to reflect pronuncia- 
tion traditions in which the gutturals were largely preserved,” 
even though various forms of weakening had taken place in the 
synchronic vernacular. Indeed, a similar picture emerges from 
the Secunda, Origen’s transcription of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek. There also we find a tradition in which the gutturals ap- 
pear to have been widely preserved, though, admittedly, the ev- 
idence for this is indirect.”° A similar conservative approach to a 
sacred language is found, for instance, in the contemporaneous 
Biblical Hebrew reading traditions among the Jewish speakers of 
North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic. For instance, though the realisation 
of het as [h] and of ‘ayin as [{] is largely lost in these Aramaic 
dialects, the pharyngeal realisation of these two phonemes is pre- 
served in their reading of the Bible.”” This preservation of the 
phonemes doubtless relates to the status of Biblical Hebrew as 
the sacred language, and the consequent attempts to pass it on as 


received. 
2.3. A Case of Careful Reading (Orthoepy) in Num. 


10.35? 


In my corpus some quotations may be taken as reflecting various 
degrees of carefulness in reading. Here, I shall consider a partic- 


5 Of course, a partial loss of muscular pressure must have occurred at 
some stage, leading to loss of gemination, etc. Cf. Blau (1980). 
6 Yuditsky (2013). 


7 For the phonology of North-Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects see, e.g., 
Mutzafi (2002, 44-45). 
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ular verse which may constitute an example of a careful, deliber- 
ate reading, referred to technically as orthoepy. Orthoepy ap- 
pears to be reflected in certain Babylonian manuscripts, and is 
characteristic of the standard Tiberian tradition.”® It should be 
noted that my interpretation of the quotation discussed below 
remains conjectural. This uncertainty notwithstanding, the verse 


in question is unique and deserves renewed attention. 


(6) 739N [JA IOI FRI wary TIA KAI NWA IN ANA pros pa wm 
(AMB, 146; 3.5) || BHS nim |nnip nwi TaN AXA vdIaA CaN 
TI9D OP] TE wa" 

‘And whenever the ark set out, Moses said, “Arise, O Lord, 
and let your enemies be scattered, and let those who hate 


you flee before you.” 


The two issues on which I wish to focus at present are: the form 
‘m1 instead of nN and the phrase pioi pa instead of i032 (or 
yoi1). First, let us consider the form ’7"n1. The inserted heh may, 
of course, be a result of scribal error. For instance, it is possible 
that the scribe initially confused this form with the corresponding 
weqatal verb 7°m.?° 

However, heh in this form may also serve as mater lectionis 
for the a-vowel represented by Tiberian patah.*° Though this is 
possible, the use of heh for word-internal a is rare—it appears to 
be unattested elsewhere in the incantation bowls. Therefore, an 


28 Khan (2018). 
2° This is a possibility offered by Mishor (2007, 214). 


°° There is one possible parallel case in the DSS: snoaxi ‘hiding’ (1QIsa* 
47.17 || MT 1no7 Isa. 57.17). 
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explanation for its alleged employment in this form should be 
sought. There are two possibilities. 

Mishor supposes that the scribe may have inserted the ma- 
ter lectionis to disambiguate this form from the jussive °n (Tibe- 
rian 9" [wi:'hi:]).*! 

Alternatively, it could be hypothesised that this mater lec- 
tionis reflects a lengthening of the relevant a-vowel—a likely fea- 
ture in a word at the beginning of a parasha section. In other 
words, heh may mark not only the quality of the vowel, but also 
its quantity.*? In both the Tiberian and the Babylonian traditions 
the corresponding a-vowel, i.e., patah, has both long and short 
allophones.** In Babylonian manuscripts with ‘complex vocalisa- 
tion’, long patah is indicated by the patah sign without a hitfa 
(shewa) sign beneath.* In Babylonian manuscripts with complex 
vocalisation where the verse in question occurs, the patah in 
question is indeed marked long, even though it occurs in a closed 


unaccented syllable: 


- Ramee 
Ey ATi} 


31 Mishor (2007, 214). 


» The use of ’alef for long, word-internal a parallel to Tiberian patah is 
attested once in my corpus. See Molin (2017, 13-14). 


33 Khan (2013d, §9). 
34 Khan (2013c, §15). 
3 Yeivin (1973, 1:343). 
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A parallel lengthening of patah is also attested in Tiberian Maso- 
retic manuscripts,*° where it may be indicated by the insertion of 
a phonetic ga‘ya next to the vowel sign.*” This vowel lengthening 
occurs in cases where a vowel is followed by contiguous conso- 
nants of ‘weak’ articulation. It therefore serves to prevent the eli- 
sion of those ‘weak’ phonemes.** A ‘weak’ consonant is a sono- 
rous one, which is therefore prone to lenition. In this case, these 
weak consonants are the approximant yod [j] and the guttural 
heh [h]. The lengthening of patah therefore serves to prevent the 
elision of those consonants. 

The second form which I discuss here—yio1 p1—may also 
reflect a type of careful reading. In this phrase, the most striking 
variant is the doubling of nun. Mishor (2007, 214) offers us one 
possible explanation for this doubling—he proposes that it re- 
flects hypercorrection. He supposes that the scribe may have 
thought that there had been two nuns next to each other across a 
word-boundary, but that these collapsed into a single segment 
[n]. The scribe therefore spelled the form 3101 p12, believing that 
he was thus restoring the original structure. Mishor conjectures 
that the scribe may have understood this form in parallel to ja 
nian ‘deserving of a beating’ (Deut. 25.2), presumably meaning 


here ‘when [the ark] was about to set out’. 


°° This type of orthoepic lengthening is likely to have its roots in the 
(late) Second Temple Period (cf. Khan 2020, §81.2.5.8 and 1.2.10). 


37 Yeivin (1980, 262-63). 
38 Khan (2013d). 
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Mishor’s hypothesis, however, is problematic. Firstly, the 
construction that the scribe was supposedly correcting the form 
towards (71, i.e., 72, with an infinitive construct) is by no means 
a common syntagm. Would the scribe really have known it? 
Moreover, from orthographic features such as *7°7) and from the 
general tendency to phonetic spellings in this quotation, it is clear 
that the scribe was not concerned with restoring the original 
meaning or form, but rather with representing (somewhat me- 
chanically) what he had heard. 

Thus, I propose that the orthography in y1o1 71 is in fact 
phonetic, or at least partly so. This explanation is in line with the 
overall phonetic orthography of this quotation. More specifically, 
this spelling may reflect a vocalic pronunciation of shewa, or 
gemination of nun. Although in the medieval reading traditions 
shewa in this context was silent, at an earlier stage, it had been 
vocalic. This is demonstrated by Tiberian forms such as ina ‘in 
writing’ (Ps. 87.6). The rafe pronunciation of taw is a reflex of a 
vocalic shewa at an earlier stage in the language. A similar pro- 
cess accounts for the rafe pronunciation of kaf in forms such as 
»9)n ‘kings of (Gen. 17.16).°° In the case of our form, therefore, 
we could hypothesise that the scribe heard the form [bina'so:$],*° 
rather than [bin'so:{]. Such a nun followed by a vocalic element, 
in turn, was perceived by the scribe to be acoustically similar to 
a geminated nun, since in both there were two phonetic seg- 


ments. 


°° Khan (2013b, 84). 


4° Note that [a], rather than [a] is used here for vocalic shewa, since [a] 


is a more accurate representation of its quality. 
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The form in question might, therefore, reflect a stage of 
pronunciation earlier than that attested in the medieval Maso- 
retic manuscripts—one at which the shewa was still vocalic. Such 
retention of vocalic shewa would also appear to hint at a slow, 
careful reading. 

Alternatively, if we wish to assume that the orthography is 
fully phonetic, we can postulate that the double nun reflects gem- 
ination. In other words, we can assume that the scribe heard the 
form [binna'so:$], rather than [bin(a)'so:$]. One could, perhaps, 
compare this to the orthoepic gemination of the first of two weak 
consonants in contact in the Tiberian tradition in forms such as 
mo-ApA (< Mp) ‘accident of the night’ (Deut. 23.11), wmipny 
(< 3nipnn) ‘and we shall draw him away’ (Judg. 20.32). The pur- 
pose of this dagesh was to separate the two weak consonants by 
forcing the insertion of an epenthetic vocalic shewa between 
them.*! Some parallels to this use of gemination are attested in a 
few medieval Babylonian manuscripts, especially with the sonor- 
ants lamed, mem, and nun (as well as with sade and gqof).” It is 
found, for example, in the form ‘ori ’Mahli’ (Middle Babylo- 
nian).** Therefore, it is probably not a coincidence that the pho- 
neme in question in the phrase 103 pa—[n]—is also a sonorant. 


In non-standard Tiberian manuscripts the sonorants, especially 


* Khan (2020, 81.3.1.11.1). 
” Yeivin (1985, 359-61). 
* Yeivin (1985, 359). 
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lamed, mem, and nun, are strengthened by dagesh even when not 
in contact with other consonants.“ 

Thus, if the hypothesis of secondary gemination is correct, 
the orthography in this quotation would reflect a slow, careful 
reading. This type of pronunciation, though non-standard, ap- 
pears to have parallels in the Babylonian as well as Tiberian tra- 
ditions. The fact that two features which may be interpreted as 
reflecting the practice of orthoepy are attested within one quota- 


tion lends this interpretation some weight. 


2.4. Evidence for the Prominence of Orality 


And finally, my corpus contains four forms which bear strong 
witness to the prominence of orality in the transmission of the 
biblical passages in question, or even to quotation from (oral) 
memory.” Specifically, these forms are explicitly spelled as 
pausal, demonstrating that they were known to the writers from 
the liturgical (synagogue) readings or memorisation. Consider, 


for instance, the following word: 
(7) wimw (HLIB, 213; 684.14) || BHS naw 
‘they kept’ (Num. 9.23) 


In this form, we find two waws, each serving as mater lectionis 


parallel to Tiberian qames.*° This spelling indicates therefore that 


“4 Blapp (2017, 165, 210). 
45 For references to literature on this topic, see footnote 20 above. 


*© Employment of waw as vowel letter parallel to Tiberian qames is in- 
deed attested in some incantation bowls (both in their Aramaic and He- 


brew), and has been discussed at length by numerous scholars. For an 
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this form would have been pronounced [f9:'mo:ru:]. This pronun- 
ciation is expected in the pausal form; in a Babylonian manu- 
script, this form would be pointed nw. A corresponding contex- 
tual form in a Babylonian manuscript is vocalised tinw, and pro- 
nounced [fo:ma'ru:].*” 


Similarly, the following form is also spelled as a pausal one: 


(8) t>a1n (AMB, 176; 9.9) || BHS 1axn 
‘you will eat’ (Lev. 26.29) 


Here, the yod indicates a vowel parallel to Tiberian sere, 
which is the expected vowel in the case of a pausal form. The 
form in question would be pointed 1axn [to:'ye:lu:] in a Babylo- 
nian manuscript, while the corresponding contextual form would 


be vocalised xn [torya'lu:].*8 


2.0. CONCLUSION 


To summarise, the Biblical Hebrew quotations in the Aramaic in- 
cantation bowls, due to their status as the only Babylonian epi- 
graphic source from Late-Antique Babylonia and their tendency 
to phonetic orthography, are a unique source for the investiga- 
tion of pre-Masoretic reading traditions in Babylonia. Their study 


illuminates the relationship between the tradition found in the 


overview and evaluation of the existing research, see Juusola (1999) 
and Molin (2017, 17-22). 


” Yeivin (1985, 427). Again, [a] here indicates shewa. 
4 Yeivin (1985, 585). 
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quotations and that reflected by the medieval Babylonian manu- 
scripts. This, in turn, helps us deepen our understanding of the 
history of the reading tradition in Babylonia. 

The aim of this paper has been to offer a few case studies 
which illustrate what we can infer from the quotations about the 
pronunciation of Biblical Hebrew. Specifically, I presented a type 
of epenthesis in verbs which is distinctly Babylonian. I also 
pointed to the fact that most features attested in the corpus are 
in line with the Babylonian tradition. I also studied possible or- 
thographic evidence for guttural weakening in my corpus, which 
is very scarce. I submitted that this probably reflects a relative 
absence of guttural weakening, and thereby a degree of resistance 
to the influence of the phonology of the vernacular, Jewish Bab- 
ylonian Aramaic. However, I pointed out that in other areas, the 
phonological (and morphological) interference of the vernacular 
Aramaic is apparent. Additionally, I discussed a verse with pecu- 
liar orthographic features which may attest the practice of ortho- 
epy, that is, careful, deliberate reading. And finally, moving be- 
yond language, I suggested that some of the forms in the bowls 
point to a particular mode of transmission of the biblical text. 
Specifically, spellings of pausal forms highlight the prominence 
of orality. 

The study of these biblical quotations not only contributes 
to our understanding of Biblical Hebrew reading traditions, but 
also offers some insight into the textual history of the Bible and 


the transmission of the biblical text in Late Antiquity. 
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PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION AND THE 
BIBLICAL ARAMAIC AND BIBLICAL 
HEBREW REFLEXES OF *I AND *U" 


Benjamin D. Suchard 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


For over a century, historical linguists have been guided by the 
Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze, the principle that sound 
changes affecting a language are phonetically regular and excep- 
tionless, as put forward by the nineteenth-century German 
philologists and linguists known as the Neogrammarians. 


Hermann Paul (1880, 69) formulates this principle as follows: 


“I am very grateful to Geoffrey Khan for having invited me to come 
present the contents of this paper in Cambridge. I also thank the attend- 
ing audience for their comments, especially Shai Heijmans, who pro- 
vided me with numerous helpful suggestions. Any remaining errors are 
my own. 

The occasional transliterations of Tiberian Hebrew words and vowel 
signs follow the conventions outlined in Johnson and Goerwitz (1995). 
Phonetic transcriptions, given in the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
are enclosed in [square brackets]; phonemic representations are pre- 


ceded and followed by a /forward slash/. 


© Benjamin D. Suchard, CC BY 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0207.05 
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Hence, if we speak of the consistent operation of sound 
laws, this can only mean that a sound change will treat 
every individual case in which the same phonetic condi- 
tions present themselves within the same dialect in the 
same fashion. Thus, where one and the same sound for- 
merly occurred, this must either stay the same sound in the 
later stages of development as well, or, where a split into 
several different sounds has taken place, a specific cause 
should be indicated which explains why this sound arose 
in one case and that sound in the other, and this cause 
should be purely phonetic in nature, such as the influence 
of surrounding sounds, stress, syllable structure, etc.' 


Adhering to this principle has pushed linguists beyond 
merely identifying tendencies operating in a certain language and 
allowed them to discover phonetically conditioned sound 
changes that would otherwise have gone unnoticed. As the regu- 
larity of sound change is a universal principle, it can also be 
shown to apply to Biblical Hebrew (Suchard 2019). In this lan- 


guage, however, we are faced with a small number of phenomena 


' Wenn wir daher von konsequenter Wirkung der Lautgesetze reden, so kann 
das nur heissen, dass bei dem Lautwandel innerhalb desselben Dialektes alle 
einzelnen Fdlle, in denen die gleichen lautlichen Bedingungen vorliegen, 
gleichmdssig behandelt werden. Entweder muss also, wo friiher einmal der 
gleiche Laut bestand, auch auf den spdteren Entwicklungsstufen immer der 
gleiche Laut bleiben, oder, wo eine Spaltung in verschiedene Laute eingetreten 
ist, da muss eine bestimmte Ursache und zwar eine Ursache rein lautlicher 
Natur wie Einwirkung umgebender Laute, Akzent, Silbenstellung u. dgl. an- 
zugeben sein, warum in dem einen Falle dieser, in dem andern jener Laut 


entstanden ist. 
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that seem impervious to an explanation through regular sound 
laws. The topic of this paper is one such problem: the reflexes of 
Proto-Northwest-Semitic short *i and short *u in the Tiberian vo- 
calisation of the Hebrew Bible, which vacillate between i, u and 
€, 2 in some environments in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic and 
between i, u and e, o in other environments in Biblical Aramaic 
only. 

I will suggest that the solution for this irregularity lies in a 
process of phonological adaptation in the reading tradition. Pho- 
nological adaptation is the process where linguistic material from 
one language (the source language) is adapted to fit the phonol- 
ogy of another language (the target language) (Hock 1991, 390- 
97). Acommon occurrence with loanwords, this usually involves 
the replacement of source language phonemes that do not occur 
in the target language with their closest approximations in the 
target language. Crucially, this substitution is not always regular. 
Speakers may even vary in their adaptation of the same foreign 
material from one token to the next; Cohen (2009, 93) provides 
the example of an Israeli basketball player variously realising the 
English loan block shot [sic: blocked shot] /blvk fpt/ as /blak fat/, 
/blok fot/, and /blak fot/. I will argue that this kind of irregular- 
ity lies behind the varying reflexes of *i and *u in Biblical Ara- 
maic and Biblical Hebrew. 

As phonological adaptation depends on the phonologies of 
the languages involved, the following section will discuss the 
phonemic inventories of Biblical Hebrew at different points in 


time. We will then first consider the variation between i, u and e, 
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o, which is limited to Biblical Aramaic, before examining the var- 
iation between i, u and ¢, 9 in both Biblical Aramaic and Biblical 
Hebrew. Phonological adaptation can be held responsible for 
both of these irregularities: adaptation of Aramaic texts to He- 
brew phonology in the first case and adaptation of the biblical 
reading tradition to the phonology of an unidentified language, 
possibly Greek, in the second case. 


2.0. PHONEMES AND ALLOPHONES 


As the concept of the phoneme is crucial to the process of pho- 
nological adaptation, let us consider it first. A phoneme is the 
smallest contrastive unit in the sound system of a language, as is 
commonly accepted. But what exactly do we mean by contrastive? 

If we find variation between two sounds in a language, I 
will assume that this variation is contrastive unless there is evi- 
dence to the contrary. If sounds are not contrastive, they are re- 
ferred to as allophones. Evidence for allophony can be of two 
kinds. 

First, the allophony may be phonetically conditioned, 
which is to say that it is completely predictable from the phonetic 
environment in which two sounds occur. The textbook example 
for this kind of allophony is the variation between aspirated and 
plain voiceless plosives in most varieties of English. Aspirated 
voiceless plosives like [p"] occur only in syllable-initial position. 
Plain voiceless plosives like [p] do not occur in syllable-initial 
position, but do occur everywhere else. [p"] and [p] are thus in 
complementary distribution: we can completely accurately pre- 


dict whether a particular word has [p"] or [p] based solely on 
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phonetic environment. Therefore, the two sounds are not con- 
trastive at a deeper level and can both be represented as one and 
the same phoneme /p/, with the position in the syllable deter- 
mining whether this phoneme is realised with or without aspira- 
tion. 

The other case in which variation between two sounds is 
not contrastive is if it is completely unconditioned by linguistic 
factors. The English word pit, for instance, can be realised as both 
[p'1t’], with an unreleased alveolar stop at the end of the word, 
and [p"1?], with a glottal stop (again, in many varieties). Both 
realisations are equally valid and the variation is not conditioned 
by phonetic, morphological, syntactic or lexical factors. Hence, 
the two allophones are said to be in free variation and can once 
again be ascribed to one and the same underlying phoneme, e.g. 
/t/. 

Practically, then, we can say that variation between two 
sounds is contrastive if and only if it is conditioned at any of the 
non-phonetic levels mentioned above: if it is conditioned by mor- 
phological, syntactic, or lexical features. This conditioning may 
yield one or more minimal pairs, pairs of morphologically or lex- 
ically distinct words that differ only in the presence of one or the 
other sound under consideration, but these may also coinci- 
dentally not occur. Hence, minimal pairs prove a phonemic con- 
trast, but their absence does not prove a lack of contrast. 

Let us turn to some illustrations from Tiberian Biblical He- 
brew. The phonemic realisations are based on the description of 


the Tiberian pronunciation given by Geoffrey Khan, e.g., in Khan 
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(1996). For our first example, we see variation between [i:] and 
[e:], as in ow [jor'si:m] ‘he will put’ and ov” [jo''se:m] ‘let him 
put’. As the occurrence in a minimal pair shows, this variation is 
not phonetically conditioned: both sounds can occur in exactly 
the same phonetic environments. Nor are the sounds in free var- 
iation: ‘he will put’ would always be read with [i:] while ‘let him 
put’ would always be read with [e:] (and the same goes for all 
other words where these sounds occur). Thus, [i:] and [e:] are 
phonemically contrastive: they belong to two different pho- 
nemes. 

For a second example, there are the various ways the vowel 
sign shewa is realised. In Tiberian, it is realised as a vowel if it 
stands between two consonants that would otherwise be syllable- 
initial. This vowel is [i] before y; a short vowel with the same 
quality as the next vowel before gutturals; and [a] elsewhere. In 
other positions, shewa is realised as zero, i.e., no vowel is read. 
These realisations are not in free variation, but we clearly see a 
purely phonetic conditioning. Hence, they belong to one and the 
same phoneme—or in this case, the lack of a phoneme, as the 
vocalic realisations can all be interpreted as allophones of zero. 

By conducting this kind of analysis for every sound in the 
Tiberian pronunciation of Biblical Hebrew, we arrive at a vocalic 
phonemic inventory as presented in Table 1 (Suchard 2018). The 
analysis underlying this phonemic system is based on Tiberian 


Biblical Hebrew, but it also holds for Tiberian Biblical Aramaic. 


2 See now also Khan (2020). 
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Table 1. The vocalic phonemes of Tiberian Biblical Hebrew 
(and Tiberian Biblical Aramaic) 
front central back 
short un- long | short un- long | short un- long 
marked marked marked 

close /i/ /i/ /u/ /a/ 
close- /@/ /0/ 
mid 
open- | /&/ /e/ /3/ Jo/ /3/ 
mid 
open /a/ Ja/ 


Based on evidence from historical phonology (Suchard 
2017, 211-12) and Latin and Greek transcriptions (see, e.g., Kan- 
tor 2017), earlier stages of Hebrew appear to have had a simpler 
phonemic inventory, presented in Table 2. The labelling as ‘pre- 
Tiberian Biblical Hebrew’ is admittedly vague, but given the long 
period for which this system seems to have been in place, no 


more precise appellation suggests itself. 


Table 2. The vocalic phonemes of pre-Tiberian Biblical 
Hebrew 
front central back 
short long short long short long 
close /i/ /0/ 
mid /e/ /e/ /0/ /0/ 
open /a/ /a/ 


The main difference with the Tiberian phonology is that 
later /i/ and /¢/ are still one phoneme /e/, just as later /u/ and 
/9/ are still one phoneme /o/. Tiberian /5/ still has its older 
value, /a/, and the underlyingly short hatef vowels of the Tibe- 


rian pronunciation have not yet become separate phonemes. 
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Bearing these phonemic inventories in mind, let us consider 
the irregular reflexes of *i and *u, starting with the Biblical Ara- 


maic interchange between i, u and e, o. 


3.0. BIBLICAL ARAMAIC I: EAND U: O 


Stressed Proto-Aramaic *i and *u (normally deriving from Proto- 
Northwest-Semitic *i and *u, respectively) are reflected in two 
different ways in Biblical Aramaic. Stressed *i surfaces either as 
i, as in *wa-battila > 15): ‘and they stopped (m)’ (Ezra 4.23), or 
as e, as in *haw@ib > anin ‘he settled’ (Ezra 4.10). Similarly, 
stressed *u surfaces either as u, as in *wa-yisgtid > 730" ‘and he 
prostrates himself (pause)’ (Dan. 3.6), or as o, as in *gtiddii > 173 
‘cut down (mpl)’ (Dan. 4.11). These different reflexes can even 
occur in what would otherwise seem to be the same word: cf. 
*yitfabid > taym ‘it (m) will be made’ (Ezra 6.11; 7.23; Dan. 
3.29) beside taym ‘idem (pause)’ (Ezra 6.12; 7.21). 

As discussed in §2.0, these different reflexes are phonemi- 
cally contrastive in Tiberian Biblical Aramaic. Seemingly contra- 
dicting the principle of Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze, how- 
ever, no conditioning factor is apparent that can explain “why 
this sound arose in one case and that sound in the other.” As the 
examples cited above suggest, the reflexes as *i and *u seem to 
be associated with pausal position. This was already noted by 
Bauer and Leander (1927, 23) and confirmed by Amos Dodi 
(1989). The reflex in non-pausal forms, however, remains unpre- 
dictable. Vincent DeCaen (2004) tries to explain the variation in 


this position on prosodic grounds, too, but his account ultimately 
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leaves a number of forms unexplained. The irregularity thus re- 
mains. 

Taking a closer look at the occurrence of each reflex, we 
find that the variation is limited to closed syllables. Leaving the 
less frequent forms with *u aside for the moment, we see short *i 
in closed syllables reflected as i in words like p7n ‘it (f) will crush’ 
(Dan. 2.40, 44), arwn ‘saves (m)’ (Dan. 6.27), or 53 ‘able (ms)’ 
(Dan. 3.17; 4.37) beside a reflex as e in words like vw ‘he had 
power’ (Dan. 3.27), xi9&w ‘we asked’ (Ezra 5.9, 10), or 972 ‘able 
(ms)’ (Dan. 2.26; 4.18). In open syllables, however, we find only 
i reflexes, as in 1)90 ‘they (m) went up’ (Ezra 4.12; Dan. 2.29), 
wow ‘they (m) had power’ (Dan 6.24), w*a>m ‘and they (m) 
clothed’ (Dan. 5.29), and iynnna ‘they (m.) trusted’ (Dan. 3.28). 

This distribution becomes meaningful if we consider it from 
the point of view of pre-Tiberian Hebrew phonology. Due to a 
combination of sound changes, the Hebrew non-low stressed 
short vowels *e and *o had been preserved only in closed sylla- 
bles. Stressed instances of short *e and *o had lost the stress in 
open syllables and later underwent reduction (Blau 2010, 
§3.5.12.2.6). That the distribution of the reflexes of *i and *u in 
Biblical Aramaic matches a pattern attested in the phonology of 
Biblical Hebrew suggests that the irregularity we are dealing with 
is due to some kind of interaction between these two strata of the 
biblical corpus. 

In fact, we may explain the Biblical Aramaic situation 
through a difference in phonetics between the precursors of 
Biblical Aramaic and Biblical Hebrew. As was mentioned above, 


different types of evidence suggest that Proto-Northwest-Semitic 
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*i and *u had normally shifted to *e and *o in pre-Tiberian 
Biblical Hebrew. There is no indication, however, that this sound 
change affected the Aramaic dialect underlying the Biblical 
Aramaic reading tradition. Let us assume that this variety of 
Aramaic preserved Proto-Aramaic *i and *u unchanged. Once the 
Biblical Aramaic texts became an integral part of the Hebrew 
Bible, this difference in phonology between the Aramaic and 
Hebrew portions would have formed an unstable situation. Since 
the vast majority of the biblical texts are in Hebrew, it would be 
natural for readers to adapt the tiny Aramaic part of the corpus 
to the dominant Hebrew phonology, especially considering the 
fluid transitions between both languages in the actual text. In 
doing so, Aramaic *i and *u could either be changed to the 
corresponding short vowels, *e and *o, or to the corresponding 
long vowels, *i and *u. As phonological adaptation is not bound 
by regularity, this then yielded the irregular outcomes we have 


observed. The process is illustrated in Table 3. 


Table 3. Phonological adaptation of pre-Biblical Aramaic 


forms to Hebrew phonology 


Original Adapted form Biblical meaning 

Aramaic Aramaic 

*guiddit *g6ddii 773 ‘cut down (mpl)’ 

*wa-yisgiid *wa-yesgid 7301 ‘and he prostrates him- 
self (pause)’ 

*yitfabid *yetfabéd Tayn’ ‘it (m) will be made’ 

*yitfabid *yetfabid Tayn’ ‘idem (pause)’ 


In pausal position, *i and *u were more likely to be associ- 


ated with Hebrew *i and *a due to the crosslinguistic effect of 
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prepausal vowels being phonetically lengthened (Nooteboom 
1997, 658). This explains why the Biblical Aramaic words with 
major disjunctive accents all occur with i and u, not with e or o 
(Dodi 1989). In open syllables, stressed *i and *u were always 
incorporated as long “i and *u, as stressed *e and “o in this posi- 
tion did not occur in the receiving Hebrew phonology. Thus, e.g., 
*saliqu ‘they (m) went up’ was necessarily adapted to *saliqid > 
IPD. 


4.0. BIBLICAL HEBREW AND BIBLICAL ARAMAIC I : € AND 
U:9 
The interchange of stressed i: e and u: 0 is limited to the Aramaic 
part of the biblical corpus. Another alternation characterises the 
entire corpus. In closed, unstressed syllables, we find two short? 
front vowels, written i and ¢, and two short back vowels, written 
u and 9. Their distribution is largely predicted by phonetic envi- 
ronment. With the front vowels, ¢ normally occurs next to gut- 
turals, e.g., 7M ‘his room’, while i occurs elsewhere, e.g., i10a 
‘his belly’, n2”7 ‘your (mpl) blood’. With the back vowels, u nor- 
mally occurs before geminates, e.g., 19 ‘all of it (m)’, while 9 oc- 
curs elsewhere, e.g., iw7p ‘his sanctuary’, 7930 ‘he was exiled’. 
However, we also find these vowels occurring in the ‘wrong’ en- 
vironment. Unconditioned ¢ occurs in words like 7>wnn ‘author- 


ity’ and 027 ‘your (mpl) hand’. Similarly, unconditioned u occurs 


> Technically, these are unmarked for length according to the analysis 
put forward in Suchard (2018). In this environment, they are realised 


as short. 
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in words like jn7w ‘table’ and 0°93 ‘exiled (mpl)’. As the distribu- 
tion is not completely phonetically conditioned and the different 
vowels are not in free variation—the same word in the same con- 
text always being read with the same vowel—the contrast be- 
tween these vowels must be considered phonemic for Tiberian 
Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic (as argued in more detail in 
Suchard 2018, 204). 

These four short vowels derive from only two different pho- 
nemes in the pre-Tiberian Hebrew phonology: /e/ and /o/. We 
are therefore dealing with an unconditioned phonemic split sim- 
ilar to the one in Biblical Aramaic discussed in §3.0. Perhaps, 
then, a similar explanation based on phonological adaptation can 
be found. 

The usual transcription in alphabetic scripts as mid vowels 
and the historical relatedness with long /é/ and /6/ support a 
representation of the phonemes we are dealing with as /e/ and 
/o/. Given the absence of other short, non-low vowels in pre- 
Tiberian Hebrew phonology, however, it is likely that the pho- 
netic realisations of these phonemes covered the entire non-low 
part of the vowel space. That is to say that the phoneme we rep- 
resent as /e/ could have realisations ranging from [i], [1], or [e] 
to [e] and the phoneme that we represent as /o/ could be realised 
as anything from [u], [vu], or [o] to [9]. 

To readers who were well accustomed to the phonology of 
the biblical reading tradition, this variation would go unnoticed, 
as it was non-contrastive. Speakers are not typically conscious of 
allophony of this type. Suppose, however, that one of the readers 


in the chain of transmission that would eventually lead to the 
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Tiberian reading tradition already had a contrast between /i/ : 
/e/ and /u/ : /3/ in closed, unstressed syllables. This contrast 
could have been imported, for instance, from the reader’s native 
language. In this case, our reader would be hypersensitive to the 
different allophonic realisations of /e/ and /o/. When hearing a 
higher realisation, he would assign it to /i/ or /u/; lower realisa- 
tions would be assigned to /e/ and /3/. Thus, what were origi- 
nally allophones—with phonetic factors largely determining the 
distribution, but ultimately in free variation—could split into dif- 
ferent phonemes as they were mapped onto a pre-existing con- 
trast taken from another language. This scenario is illustrated in 
Table 4, where Teacher represents the older stage of the reading 
tradition, where the variation is allophonic, and Student repre- 
sents the stage where the phonemic contrast was imposed on the 


originally allophonic variants. 


Table 4. Phonemicisation of /i/ : /e/ in the reading tradition 
Teacher Teacher Student Tiberian meaning 
thinks... says... thinks... Biblical 

Hebrew 
betné /e/ bitnd /e/ _bitnd /i/ iwa his belly’ 

‘your (mpl) 
yedkém /e/  —_yedkém /e/__yedkém /e/ DIT 
as hand’ 

hegla /e/ higla /e/ higla /i/ moan ‘he exiled’ 
hegla /e/ hegld /e/ _—hegld /e/ nbyq— ‘idem’ 


Once the contrast had become phonemic in the mind of the 
reader, he would consistently produce realisations very close to 


[i] and [u] in words with /i/ and /u/ and [e] and [5] in words 
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with /e/ and /3/. This distinction was then passed on in the read- 
ing tradition until it was fixed in writing by the Tiberian vocalis- 
ers. 

In the case of the purely Biblical Aramaic problem dis- 
cussed in §3.0, the close match with the independently recon- 
structed pre-Tiberian Hebrew phonology made the somewhat 
speculative solution more plausible. In the case of i: ¢ and u: 9, 
however, the suggestion of phonological adaptation holds a 
purely hypothetical other language responsible, whose only 
known characteristics are a contrast between /i/: /e/ and /u/ : 
/d/ in closed, unstressed syllables. Can we identify a language 
that could plausibly have caused this phonological split in the 
biblical reading tradition? 

The first suspect would be Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. As 
the vernacular language of the Tiberian Masoretes and their di- 
rect precursors (as attested by its use in the masoretic notes), at 
least, we may expect it to have influenced the reading tradition 
in some way. But the phonology of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
does not match the profile we are looking for. While Jewish Pal- 
estinian Aramaic distinguishes between /i/ : /e/ and /u/ : /o/ 
and could thus plausibly have split a mid vowel phoneme into 
two, it seems that only /e/, /a/, and /o/ occurred in closed, un- 
stressed syllables (Fassberg 1991, 34-41). Thus, imposing Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic phonology on the Hebrew reading tradition 
would have preserved /e/ and /o/ in this position, not split them. 

Looking further east does not solve our problem either. 
While influence from Jewish Babylonian Aramaic is historically 


possible, its vowel inventory was apparently even poorer than 
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that of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic. As it probably did not distin- 
guish between /u/ and /o/ (Morag 1961), it cannot be blamed 
for the split of /o/ into /u/ and /3/ in the reading tradition. 
Beyond Semitic, we find a final candidate in Palestinian 
Greek, the phonology of which has been admirably described by 
Benjamin Kantor (2017). According to Kantor’s description and 
analysis (110-31), this variety of Greek featured the /i/ : /e/ con- 
trast that we are looking for. In the back vowels, however, we 
find /u/ contrasted with /o/, not with /o/. This is not what the 
Hebrew situation would lead us to expect a priori, but on further 
reflection it may explain some curious facts of Hebrew historical 
phonology. As we have seen, the distribution of /i/ and /e/ dif- 
fers from that of /u/ and /o/. With the front vowels, /i/ has the 
less restricted distribution, while with the back vowels, /3/ does. 
Perhaps this can be attributed to the asymmetry in the Greek 
vowel system: Hebrew /o/ was normally mapped to Greek /o/ 
and to Greek /u/ only in more limited cases; this default value 
/O/ in the reading tradition later shifted to /3/ in Tiberian. In the 
front vowels, on the other hand, Hebrew /e/ was more commonly 
adapted to Greek /i/, with /e/ being the largely conditioned var- 
iant. There would thus seem to have been a hierarchy for the 
preferred vowel matching the Hebrew close-mid vowels, with a 
Greek close-mid vowel being the best choice when available, fol- 


lowed by a close vowel and then an open-mid vowel.* 


* Further evidence for the asymmetry between /e/ and /o/ in this regard 
comes from the pausal consecutive imperfect forms of some weak verbs. 


As described in Blau (1981), the forms with an “i vowel developed like 
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5.0. CONCLUSION 


The irregular reflexes of *i and *u in Biblical Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic challenge the principle of regular sound change. I have 
argued that the solution is not to be sought in sound change at 
all, obviating the need for regularity. The conditioning of the Bib- 
lical Aramaic split discussed in §3.0 reflects features of pre-Tibe- 
rian Biblical Hebrew phonology. This suggests that phonological 
adaptation is at play, a process that could also explain the similar 
split discussed in §4.0. As phonological adaptation is often char- 
acterised by irregularity, this provides us with an explanation 
from generally accepted principles of historical linguistics. 

The phonology causing the adaptation was seen to be pre- 
Tiberian Biblical Hebrew in the case of Biblical Aramaic stressed 
*i and *u and was suggested to be Palestinian Greek in the case 
of Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic unstressed *e and “o in closed 
syllables. The influence of these languages on the biblical reading 
tradition is compatible with what we might call the least surpris- 
ing model of the oral transmission of the biblical texts. First, Bib- 
lical Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic texts came to be combined in 
a shared, biblical corpus, leading to the adaptation of the Ara- 
maic material to Hebrew phonology. Based on grammatical fea- 


tures of the Aramaic variety underlying the Biblical Aramaic 


*wayyélek > *wayyélek > *wayyélék > *wayyéldk > 75" ‘and he de- 
parted (pause)’. Forms with an *u vowel like nia” ‘and he died (pause)’ 
do not reflect the parallel lowering of *o. Based on the account sketched 
in the main text, we may now understand the development of these 
forms as *wayydmot (with *o preserved in unstressed position as it 


matched Greek /o/?) > *wayydm6t > nia. 
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reading tradition, I have argued elsewhere (Suchard forthcom- 
ing) that this fixing of the combined reading tradition should be 
placed in first-century CE Palestine. The later influence of Pales- 
tinian Greek, the most likely culprit behind the split discussed in 
§4.0, then supports a continuing transmission in Roman Pales- 
tine; historical considerations suggest that the tradition was 
maintained in the centres of Jewish learning in Galilee (Geller 
1998, 562-65). While the involvement of Palestinian Greek, es- 
pecially, remains speculative, the account offered here provides 
one more example of how the results of historical linguistics and 
linguistic reconstruction can help to illuminate the history of the 
ancient world as it is known to historians from more direct 


sources. 
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CONNECTING THE DOTS: THE SHARED 
PHONOLOGICAL TRADITION IN SYRIAC, 
ARABIC, AND HEBREW VOCALISATION 


Nick Posegay 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


The development of Semitic vocalisation systems spans a massive 
gulf of time, beginning with the first use of matres lectionis letters 
and continuing to the standardisation of the modern Arabic and 
Hebrew vowel pointing systems. But the portions most commonly 
implied by the phrase ‘vocalisation system’—that is, the vowel 
signs themselves—were invented in the multicultural environ- 
ment of the early medieval Middle East. Between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, historically Aramaic-speaking Jews and 
Christians faced the challenge of preserving their biblical recita- 
tion traditions in the face of the growing dominance of the Arabic 
language. In the same period, Arab Muslims feared the corruption 
of the Qur’anic recitation tradition as a result of contact with 
non-native Arabic speakers. 

Adherents to all three religions took steps to protect their 
languages. Syriac Christians first created a system of diacritic 


dots to record vowels in the Bible, and soon after, both the Jewish 
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Masoretes and Arab grammarians implemented dot-based sys- 
tems for marking vowels. Scholars have debated potential rela- 
tionships between these dot systems for over a century,’ often 
without regard to the chronology of their sources (see below, 
§3.1).? And indeed, the three vocalisation traditions are linked to 
such a degree that it is difficult to explain the history of one with- 
out putting it in context with the other two. The connections be- 
tween them, however, are not necessarily graphic, and instead 
relate to phonological theories and terms that medieval gram- 
marians developed to describe their vowel systems. 

This study thus aims to compare the phonological tradi- 
tions of Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew to demonstrate how they in- 
fluenced each other over time. That is to say, it will look at the 
ways medieval linguists described their own languages, and com- 
pare the concepts that they used to discuss vowel phonology. In 
what follows, §2.0 will establish shared features in the Syriac and 
Hebrew vocalisation traditions prior to the spread of Arabic as 
the dominant language in the Middle East. §3.0 will examine the 
emergence of eighth-century Arabic phonetic terminology and its 
relationship with Syriac. Then §4.0 will explore some ways in 
which tenth- and eleventh-century Syriac and Hebrew grammar- 
ians blended Arabic phonological concepts into their own linguis- 


tic traditions. 


' Haupt (1901); Abbott (1939); Blake (1940); Segal (1953); Revell 
(1975); Versteegh (1993); Dotan (2007). 


? Revell (1975, 181); Versteegh (1993, 30). 
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2.0. THE HEBREW-SYRIAC CONNECTION 


2.1. Early Syriac Relative Vowel Phonology 


Some of the earliest descriptions of a Semitic vocalisation system 
come from Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), a Syriac Christian bishop 
whose grammatical writings reflect a combination of Greek influ- 
ence and native Syriac concepts. Three works in particular are 
crucial for understanding the history of Syriac phonology: his 
grammatical tract ‘On Persons and Tenses,’ his ‘Letter on Orthog- 
raphy’ to George of Sarug (Phillips 1869), and his grammar, the 
Turros Mamllo Nahroyo ‘The Correction of Mesopotamian Speech’ 
(Wright 1871), of which only six folios survive. 

Jacob addresses vowel phonology in the introduction of 
‘On Persons and Tenses,’ writing: 

wasn rélo kina: whsra préora dasa. WALA Gr Ad) 

oP aan . IM kus an’ ray ha da Gr coh + Caasna 


rar’ + eioas doe MN om od. rie ins ha ar’ eo 
ra on Oda Mas oa + Rohl oo 1o1 ar’ RAW oi 
Wider Gih haha ol Garr tive ih dura! ansa 

Mrvan in am iowma. mek oo awa L\ ow Loe 
Then the tenses are three, past, present, and future, and 
sounds are thick and thin. Every saying, that is, [every] 
form, when it is thick or wide with sound, then it takes a 
point above. But when it is narrow or thin, then below. If 
it is intermediate, between narrow and thick, and there are 
two other [words] written the same as it, then it takes two 
points, one above and one below. This is called ‘restrain- 
ing’. (Phillips 1869, 3.) 
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This passage shows that Jacob understood vowel phonol- 
ogy according to a relative classification system. Within this sys- 
tem, every word has a particular set of vowels that is compara- 
tively different from the vowels of its homographs. These vowels 
are not absolutely defined, but rather for a given pair of homo- 
graphs, Jacob would describe one as more ‘be ‘thick’ or pte ‘wide’, 
while the other would be more nged ‘pure’ or gattin ‘narrow’. 
Based on examples later in the text (Phillips, 1.), vowels most of- 
ten associated with the ‘dot above’—i.e., relatively ‘thick’ vow- 
els—were /3/, /o/, and /a/. Meanwhile, those marked with a ‘dot 
below’—the relatively ‘thin’ vowels—were usually /u/, /i/, /e/, 
and /e/. However, these attributions were not absolute. It seems 
that while Jacob interpreted vowel phonemes in terms of relative 
bulk or openness, he did not use any terms or graphemes to indi- 
cate particular vowels on a one-to-one basis. A vowel that was 
considered ‘wide’ in the context of one homograph could be 
called ‘narrow’ when compared to another. 

Jacob complicates this two-way relative system by the in- 
clusion of mes‘sy9 ‘intermediate’ vowels, which can only be iden- 
tified in words that have at least two homographs. Such vowels 
are represented by ‘two points, one above and one below,’ which 
Jacob refers to as mpaggdono ‘restraining, bridling’. This term 
seems to describe only the physical two-dot grapheme, while the 
vowel phoneme itself is called mes9y9. This term almost always 
indicates the vowel /a/, but more importantly, it has no inherent 
descriptive qualities, and any mes‘oyo2 phoneme could be called 


pte or qattin in another context. It seems then that Jacob added 
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the mes%y2 term to his vowel phonology to align it with his un- 
derstanding of consonants, which, in his grammar, he categorises 
as ‘abyoto ‘thick’, mes Syoto ‘intermediate’, and neqdoto ‘thin, clear’ 
(Wright 1871, ._). E. J. Revell (1972, 367) suggests that Jacob 
adapted these terms from Greek descriptors that meant, respec- 
tively, ‘rough’, ‘intermediate’, and ‘smooth’ with regard to voic- 
ing, modifying them to suit the Syriac language (see also Knudsen 
2015, 77). As such, mes‘9yo was likely an addition to pre-existing 
Syriac vowel phonology—one based solely on relative degrees of 
bulk or openness—in order to fit Jacob’s wider Greek-inspired 
system. 

From this information, we can assume that Jacob of Edessa 
built on an older phonological tradition that used terms like be, 
pte, qattin, and nged to describe vowels relative to each other, but 
not to name them. Since be and nged were probably calques from 
Greek, examining pte and qattin may provide further insight into 
how early Syriac phonologists perceived vowel quality. These lat- 
ter two terms appear to be descriptions of the lips while articu- 
lating vowels. For example, the mouth is relatively wide (pte) 
when one says /a/, whereas it is narrow (qattin) when saying /e/. 
Similarly, the lips open wider for /e/ and /o/ than they do for 
/i/ and /u/. Curiously, similar descriptions occur in the earliest 
work of the Hebrew Masoretes. 


2.2. Early Masoretic Relative Vowel Phonology 


In an article on the etymology of Hebrew vowel names, Richard 
Steiner (2005, 379-80) argues that terms based on the roots pth 


‘opening’ and qms ‘closing’ predate all other Hebrew vowel 
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names, and that in their original form they distinguished minimal 
pairs of vowels according to lip movement. His main evidence for 
the relative antiquity of these two vowel terms is their appear- 
ance in the Masora magna and parva, as well as the fact that mod- 
ern patah and gamas originated as the Aramaic active participles 
potah and gomes (Steiner 2005, 374; 377-78; see also Khan 2000, 
24). Meanwhile, the remaining names for Hebrew vowels are not 
in the Masora, and are contrived from later Hebraisms. Both of 
these features indicate that terms from pth and qms emerged in 
the eighth century, perhaps earlier, and Aron Dotan (1974) has 
identified rare usages of these roots to distinguish vowel pairs 
other than /a/ and /2/ (see also Steiner 2005, 379). Both Steiner 
and Dotan thus conclude that the early Masoretes developed a 


relative system for describing vowels, as the latter writes: 


It would appear that this use of the terms pnp and nna oc- 
curred during a most ancient period, a time when these 
terms were not as yet serving to denote definite vowels. 
The vestiges of this use, both of the terms yn, yndn and 
the terms pnp, nnd indicate that in the period which pre- 
ceded the invention of the vowel signs such a method of 
relative notation of vowels was current. It was therefore 
necessary to indicate the vowels which distinguish be- 
tween homographs. (Dotan 1974, 32) 


This relative usage disappeared by the tenth century at the 
latest, when Hebrew vowels were reclassified according to back- 
ness and airflow, as will be shown below. Syriac underwent a 
similar development around the turn of the eighth century, with 


phonetic backness becoming associated with ‘height’. 
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2.3. The Pre-Arabic Relative Context 


The lack of absolute vowel notation prior to the eighth century 
gave rise to homograph lists in Syriac and Hebrew. In the Hebrew 
tradition, these lists divided homographic pairs according to 
stress, separating them with the Aramaic terms mille‘el ‘above’ 
and millera‘ ‘below’. One of the first scholars to examine these 
concepts was Heinrich Graetz, who attempted to connect the Ti- 
berian Masoretic tradition to Syriac on the basis of diacritic dots. 
He studied the homograph lists in Okhla we-Okhla and found that, 
in addition to their normal meanings related to stress, the terms 
mille‘el and millera‘ were sometimes used to distinguish Hebrew 
homographic pairs that differed by one vowel (Dotan 2007, 622- 
23). By analogy with the Syriac diacritic ‘dot above’ and ‘dot be- 
low’, Graetz identified this usage as part of a relative vocalisation 
system. Both Steiner and Dotan also see these terms as evidence 
of the earlier two-way, relative perception of vowels (Steiner 
2005, 379; Dotan 1974). However, Graetz took an additional 
step, hypothesising that mille‘el and millera‘ referred to diacritic 
dots that, just as in Syriac, were placed above or below a Hebrew 
word to indicate the relative quality of its vowels (Dotan 2007, 
622-23). The problem with this idea is that a diacritic dot has 
been attested only once in the context of Hebrew mille‘el and mil- 
lera‘ lists, and in that manuscript the dot indicates stress, not 
vowel quality (Steiner 2005, 379; Dotan 2007, 623). Graetz’s the- 
ory also requires that the terms themselves were borrowed from 
Syriac, and that they persisted after the apparent ‘disappearance’ 


of the hypothesised Hebrew diacritic dots. 
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Refuting Graetz, Dotan (2007, 623) insists that such terms 
‘do not exist and never did exist in the supposed source language, 
Syriac,’ but this may not be true. Returning to the afore-men- 
tioned passage from ‘On Persons and Tenses,’ Jacob of Edessa 
says: 

On rans oo Maar’. oi dun an’ eax ha da O31 sah 


alyat ot rau’ + etna doe AN oo oh. lo hind wha 
doml oo ra3 ar’ 


Every saying, that is, [every] form, when it is thick or wide 
with sound, then it takes a point above. But when it is 
small or thin, then below. 


A word with thick vocalisation takes a dot men I‘al ‘above’, 
while its thinner homograph is men Itaht ‘below’. Jacob’s meaning 
here is clear, but these two prepositional phrases do not follow 
the typical Syriac practice of indicating above and below. Nor- 
mally, one would expect the respective phrases l‘al men(h) or 
Itaht men(h) in this situation, and indeed that is what Jacob 
writes when he describes locations of diacritic dots in his ‘Letter 
on Orthography’ (Phillips (1869, », Ins. 13-14; =,, Ins. 2-3; for 
an example unrelated to diacritic dots, see ~, In. 16: the art of 
writing ‘is l‘al men all arts’). Jacob does not use men l‘al and men 
Itaht to discuss regular diacritic dots, but rather applies these 
phrases only to locate dots that are specifically related to vowels. 
That is, men l‘al and men Itaht are somehow unique phrases that 
have additional meaning related to vowel phonology. Further- 
more, as is typical of Syriac, the second half of the above sentence 
does not repeat the word nuqzo ‘dot’, such that in a vacuum the 
line could be read, ‘Then what is small or thin is below.’ The 


phrase men Itaht thus appears to have an abstracted categorical 
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usage, classifying the words it describes according to some con- 
ceptual ‘low’ quality. In the fourth chapter of ‘On Persons and 


Tenses,’ i.e., ‘Sounds,’ Jacob writes: 


wa. mal,. alo. Wass. ads. ans. eum oo s\n 
ral. ans. ume ot hodhl 


Above are, for example, shmayyons, ‘obds, ‘bodo, ‘ab- 

bado(?),? malko, and tobs. Then below are shammino, ‘abdo, 

and tebo. (Phillips 1869, .) 

While his intention is undeniably to describe dot locations, 
Jacob does not use the word nuqz2 with these instances of men 
l‘al and men Itaht. The prepositional phrases simply categorise the 
example words as ‘above’ and ‘below,’ according to the two types 
of vowels. That is, the phrases serve as phonological terms, rather 
than descriptors of dot position. This development, which seems 
to have been on the verge of completion during Jacob’s life, may 
be the origin of the later Syriac phonological system that associ- 
ated phonetic backness with height (Revell 1975, 181). 

At the end of the manuscript, the copyist inserts a brief pas- 
sage that had been omitted from the introduction: 

mana ealaa Aad dita’ ein’ waster ré\o Wial ei san 


ods om miu’ Wohl oo Gain’ Ls wihsa + waa 
ae. ASN mr. Maizia dar ine. DNA oot an 


3 According to Jacob’s system as laid out in his introduction, at least 
one of these words should be mes‘oy9, but he calls them all men I‘al. The 
third word from the root ‘bd should possibly be omitted. I suspect some 


of the dots were not faithfully copied from Jacob’s autograph. 
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Then, again, as for the sounds which indicate ’eno ’emret 
and ’e%ed, and all the rest that are like them, and moreo- 
ver, regarding ’eddun, they have points below. Then those 
[sounds] which indicate ’omar and ’okel, and the rest, they 
are above. (Phillips 1869, 32, fn. i) 


Phillips suspects that these instances of men l‘al and men 
Itaht should be reversed, in order to conform to the more common 
usage of diacritical dots that distinguish between first- and third- 
person verbs.* However, the passage does not begin ‘as for the 
dots which indicate,’ but rather ‘as for the sounds which indicate,’ 
and, as such, the text should be interpreted in terms of the pho- 
nological system that Jacob has already explained. Through this 
lens, the syntactic placement of men I‘al and men Itaht makes 
sense: the first-person ’emret (G perfect) and ’e‘bed (G imperfect) 
have ‘thinner’ vowels than their respective third-person homo- 
graphs, ’emrat (G perfect 3fs) and ’abed (C perfect 3ms), so they 
ought to take a dot below. It seems that the copyist put dots 
above the first-person verbs according to the standard diacritic 
practice, as Phillips expected, even though, in this case, the dots 
that Jacob describes as men I‘al and men [taht were meant to con- 
vey relative vowel quality. The following examples—the partici- 
ples ’omar and ’okel—are thus correctly classed as men I‘al, as the 
dot above distinguishes them from their respective homographs 
in the perfect, ’emar and ’ekal. So again, in a case related specifi- 
cally to vowel phonology, Jacob uses the uncommon construc- 


tions men l‘al and men Itaht in such a way that they appear to be 


* First-person singular takes a diacritic dot above, and third-person fem- 


inine singular takes a dot below. 
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phonological terms, conceptually divorced from the dots they 
once described. 

Recalling Dotan’s stance on the potential relationship be- 
tween Syriac and the terms mille‘el and millera‘, he (2007, 623) 
asserted that such terms “do not exist and never did exist in the 
supposed source language, Syriac.” But Jacob of Edessa instructs 
that words with thick vowels take a dot men l‘al, while those with 
thin vowels take a dot men Itaht. Those particular phrases flirt 
with a theoretical usage, almost describing the phonology of 
words affected by dots, rather than the dots themselves. While 
still not explicit vocalisation terms, such descriptors mirror 
mille‘el and millera‘, at least on a conceptual level. It is possible 
that the Syriac phrases collapsed over time, with the niin in men 
l‘al eliding to produce a geminated lamed in something like 
mille‘el. Similarly, men Itaht can be calqued as men Ira‘, which 
could collapse to millera‘’.° Simultaneous with this etymological 
shift, the Syriac terms became dissociated from the physical dots, 
becoming adjectives expressing the relative qualities of vowels. 
If this is the case, then the lack of attested evidence for the He- 
brew dots hypothesised in Graetz’s theory is not irregular, but 
rather expected. That is, by the time the phrases men I‘al and men 
[taht had a chance to become phonological terms in Syriac (c. 
700-750), they had already lost their meaning related to dots. 
Consequently, the Masoretes could have adopted them without 
copying the Syriac diacritics. I know of no primary source that 
explicitly describes such a development, but Dotan is perhaps too 


quick to dismiss a Syriac connection. 


5 .e., men l‘al > mille‘el; men Itaht > men Ira‘ > millera‘ 
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These similarities between the Syriac and Hebrew linguistic 
traditions suggest that the early Masoretes understood vowel 
phonology in much the same way as their Syriac Christian con- 
temporaries. Both traditions qualified vowel phonemes on a hi- 
erarchy according to the relative openness of the mouth during 
articulation. For the Syrians, this meant that vowels could be pte 
‘wide’ or gattin ‘narrow’ when compared to other vowels. Some 
early Masoretes also applied this principle, and described those 
same vowels as potah ‘opening’ or gomes ‘closing’. Moreover, 
there is even evidence that both traditions used Aramaic terms, 
i.e., mille‘el ‘above’ and millera‘ ‘below’, in some form to delineate 
between homographs with different vowels, suggesting that the 
terms may have entered into masoretic usage as Syriac loans. 
Over time these terms likely contributed to the association of 
height with phonetic backness in the Syriac and masoretic tradi- 
tions. This concept eventually appeared in Saadya Gaon’s Kutub 
al-Lugha (Skoss 1952; Dotan 1997), which will be discussed be- 


low. 
3.0. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC VOWEL TERMINOLOGY 


3.1. The Chronology of Arabic Vowel Names and Their 
Relationship to Syriac 


The Arabic grammatical tradition emerged in this world of two- 
way relative descriptions, and early Arabic sources on vowel pho- 
nology reflect that context. They do not, however, indicate a 
wholesale borrowing of Syriac phonetic terms that became the 
Arabic vowel names (Versteegh 1993, 28-31; Talmon 2003, 289- 
91). 
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C. H. M. Versteegh has identified a Quranic tafsir by 
Muhammad al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 763) as the earliest source for 
Arabic vowel names. In it al-Kalbi lists variant readings of the 
Qur’an using unpointed Arabic, so he describes alternative vow- 
els using words, rather than signs. In the sixty-eight variants that 
he records, al-Kalbi uses kasr, jarr, and khafd to describe i-vowels, 
fath and nasb for a-vowels, and damm and raf‘ for u-vowels (Ver- 
steegh 1993, 125). Versteegh (1993, 126) notes that at this stage 
there was no consistent distinction between what are now con- 
sidered vowel names (kasr, fath, damm) and declensional terms 
(jarr, khafd, nasb, raf‘), and concludes that “the later terms for 
the case endings were once part of a system to indicate vowels.” 
He takes these seven terms and compares them to the list of Syr- 
iac vowel names published by Adalbert Merx in 1889 (Versteegh 
1993, 29-31), which Merx (1889, 50) collected based on what 
Gregory bar Hebraeus (d. 1286) wrote about what he claimed 
were the names of vowels used by Jacob of Edessa (d. 708). To 
say that this chain of transmission is tenuous would be generous. 

Versteegh suggests that five vowel names in Bar Hebraeus’ 
grammar—ptoho, zqop2, rboso, hbos9, ‘soso—are the source of the 
Arabic terms fath, nasb, khafd, kasr, and damm. While he is cor- 
rect in pointing out parallels between the two sets of terms, in- 
corporation of the Syriac sources from before the thirteenth cen- 
tury reveals a more complicated picture. The most obvious con- 
nection is the pair of ptoho and fath, cognates that mean ‘opening’. 
Similarly, ‘soso and damm, while not cognates, both mean ‘con- 
tracting’, and hboso and kasr can both (loosely) mean ‘pressure’ 
(Versteegh 1993, 30). The problem, then, is a chronological one. 
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As we have already seen, Jacob of Edessa did not name any Syr- 
iac vowels, and only thought of them as relatively open or closed. 
There is no evidence that he had a word like hboso or kasr to 
indicate a third type of vowel, and in fact when Jacob of Edessa 
uses the root hbs in his ‘Letter on Orthography’, it indicates an 
orthographic contraction rather than anything phonological 
(Phillips 1869, 3s, In. 17). The earliest example of the use of the 
root hbs in relation to a vowel seems to come from Elias of Tir- 
han’s (d. 1049) grammar (Baethgen 1880, =,; see below for the 
use of hbs for both /u/ and /i/), and it is not clear that either he 
or Elias of Soba (d. 1049) used ‘soso as a vowel term at all. As 
such, while the dual concepts of vowel ‘opening’ (and thus pth) 
and ‘contracting’ could have entered Arabic from Syriac in the 
eighth century, the terms hboso and ‘s9s9 are much later inven- 
tions, possibly calqued from kasr and damm into Syriac. In any 
case, they cannot be the direct source of the Arabic vowel names. 
On the other hand, it would not be surprising if some of the ear- 
liest vowel descriptions in the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew tradi- 
tions were all independently derived based on mouth movement. 
For example, pte ‘wide’ and qattin ‘narrow’ in Syriac, fath ‘open- 
ing’ and damm ‘contracting’ in Arabic, and pth ‘opening’ and qms 
‘closing’ in Hebrew. 

Versteegh’s treatment of zqgapo and rboso is more problem- 


atic. He attempts to explain their relationship to Arabic, writing: 


The other phonetic concept that can be reconstructed from 
the terminology is that of the progressive lowering (of the 
tongue?) towards the front of the mouth. According to Rev- 
ell (1975:181), sounds at the back of the mouth are re- 
garded by the Syriac grammarians as high, those at the 
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front as low. Thus, the grammarians used the terms zqgapha 
‘raising’ and rbdsd ‘lowering’ for da and @, respectively.® 
These vowels were indicated by a supralinear dot (a) and 
a sublinear dot (é), corresponding to their relative height. 
It is obvious that the position of the vowel dot in the Abu 
al-Aswad story’ is in accordance with this Syriac practice. 
It is equally obvious that the Arabic terms nasb and khafd, 
as well as raf‘, may be interpreted lexically in the same 


sense as the Syriac terms. (Versteegh 1993, 30) 


Versteegh accepts Revell’s idea that Syriac grammarians 
perceived sounds at the back of the mouth as ‘high’. This concept 
of phonetic ‘height’ is likely a natural development from the ear- 
lier Syriac context, which created terms from men I‘al and men 
Itaht. Versteegh and Revell, however, assume that the principle 
of ‘high’ and ‘low’ vowel sounds entered the Arabic tradition 
along with calques of zqopo and rb9s9; that is, nasb and khafd. This 
conclusion is untenable on both chronological and linguistic 
grounds. The root zqgp in the context of vowel phonology is not 
attested in any Syriac source before a commentary written by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), a century after nasb appeared in al- 
Kalbi’s tafsir (Hoffmann 1880, 10, In. 13; 14, Ins. 21-23). The 


° T have left Versteegh’s spelling of zqg@phd and rbdsd, as well as his use 
of d and é with macrons to transcribe the ‘long’ Syriac vowels, which is 
the traditional system for writing Syriac in Latin script. However, 
strictly speaking, the Syriac terms themselves do not indicate vowel 
quantity, and when the medieval sources say zqopo they almost invari- 
ably mean a vowel with the quality /3/ as distinct from /a/. 


? This refers to "Abu al-’Aswad al-Du’ali, who supposedly invented the 


Arabic red-dot vowel system in the late seventh century. 
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earliest source I know of with rbs in a similar context is Elias of 
Soba’s eleventh-century grammar, again, well after al-Kalbi 
(Gottheil 1887, 7-8). That said, while the Syriac terms zqopo and 
rb9so cannot be the source of Arabic nasb and khafd, respectively, 
Arabic grammarians did incorporate some height-based princi- 


ples into their explanations of vocalisation. 


3.2. Early Vowel Phonology in the Arabic Tradition 


After completing the list of the twenty-nine Arabic letters in his 
grammar (the Kitab), Sibawayh (d. 793 or 796) says that there 
are actually thirty-five letters,’ some of which branch off of the 
others. Two of these additional letters are “the ’alif which is tilted 
with great ’imdla” and “the alif of tafkhim” (Harun 1982, IV:432: 
Baga AlLe) JL ll GIN! and sill All), Here *imdla ‘inclination, bend- 
ing down’ indicates the shift of an ’alif towards /i/, such that the 
resulting sound is not /a/, but /e/ or /z/. Its opposite is tafkhim 
‘magnifying, thickening’, which indicates the shift of /a/ towards 
/2/.° This term may be related to the principle that Jacob of 
Edessa illustrated with his classification of /3/ as a ‘be ‘thick’ 
vowel.’° But beyond this similarity, Rafael Talmon points out that 
Sibawayh uses another term specifically to indicate an alif that 
does not undergo ’imdla: nasb (Talmon 1996, 291; 2003, 239). 


8 He ultimately concedes that there are forty-two, but this is not relevant 
to the present discussion. 

° An example of ’imdla is the shift towards /i/ that happens to ta’ mar- 
buta in certain Arabic dialects. The first vowel in talib is an example of 
tafkhim. 


1° Tafkhim is also known as taghliz ‘thickening, becoming coarse’. 
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Apparently, at some very early stage, nasb and ’imdla were con- 
trastive terms that distinguished the allophonic variants of ’alif. 

The use of nasb and ’imala to describe ’alif probably began 
well before Sibawayh wrote the Kitab, perhaps even before any 
Arabic vowels had absolute names. The main evidence for this 
conclusion comes from the first chapter of the Kitab, where 
Sibawayh presents a systematic usage for the Arabic vowel names 
fath, kasr, and damm as distinct from the case names nasb, jarr, 
and raf‘. Prior to his time, all of these terms could indicate both 
vowels and cases, as seen in the work of al-Kalbi (Versteegh 1993, 
125). Sibawayh was the first person to separate the two sets 
(Talmon 2003, 283),"! relegating fath, kasr, and damm to the sta- 
tus of phonological descriptors, whereas the so-called 7i‘rabi ‘de- 
clensional’ terms were reserved for vowels with grammatical im- 
port. Sibawayh’s use of nasb to indicate the quality of ’alif is thus 
anomalous: according to his own instructions, it is a declensional 
term, and not a word for describing internal vowels. This incon- 
sistency suggests that the duality of ’imdla and nasb was fixed in 
the Arabic tradition long before Sibawayh isolated nasb as the 
name for the accusative case, and he is merely transmitting this 
early convention when he uses nasb to describe an allophone of 
-alif (see Harun 1982, IV:125-26, 143, for this contrastive use of 
*imala and nasb). 

Sibawayh includes one other variant of ’alif in his discus- 


sion of nasb and ’imdla. He first states that there are seven letters 


" Talmon suspects that al-Khalil may have created the distinction near 


the end of his life, just before Sibawayh wrote the Kitab. 
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which prevent *imala when they precede 7alif: sad, dad, ta’, za’, 

ghayn, qaf, and kha’, and then explains: 
eM SESS! I dees ye GY BLY) Gy ol ole Cau Lily 
oe ar CAS Lali cle Hholl I Clenel rey Cas 13} WV, 
Leypuy elt (3 le Bp ele LAS clyde Cale Sermned! Gy oul 
OS CI oe aby ceed GN cals’y Hees Uy odd cul” Lb 

veep Cas) to ly amy oye Jfeal 

You abstain from *imdla for these letters because they are 
letters which are elevated towards the top of the palate, 
and if the ’alif is pronounced from their point of articula- 
tion, it goes up towards the top of the palate. Thus, when 
[the ’alif] is with these elevated letters, they overpower it, 
just as the kasra overpowers it in masdjid’* and other vari- 
ations [that have *imala]. So when the letters are elevated, 
and the ’alif goes upwards, and [the letters] draw near to 
it, then the articulation is in a single manner, which is less 
burdensome for them. (Harun 1982, IV:129) 


This passage describes the production of a backed a-vowel 
that, like *imdla, only occurs in specific phonological contexts. In 
this case, that context is immediately after a velar or emphatic 
consonant, and the vowel itself requires shifting the articulation 
of /a/ back towards the soft palate, approximating /a/ or /3/. 
Given that Sibawayh highlights the parallel between this vowel 
and ’imala, one might expect him to call it ’alif al-tafkhim, as he 
does in his description of the alphabet; but he does not. In fact, 
the term tafkhim does not appear anywhere in this or any other 


of the Kitab’s chapters on *imdla. Instead, this backed version of 


” Or mas@jid, as it happens. 
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-alif is included along with just one of many irregular situations 
that affect the normal ’imdla rules. If Sibawayh is indeed trans- 
mitting an earlier phonological tradition that contrasted nasb and 
*imala, then perhaps that tradition did not have terminology to 
distinguish /a/ from /3/, and instead referred to both as nasb— 
that is, ‘not *imdla.’ As such, nasb and ’imdla were effectively rel- 
ative vowel terms, each indicating a particular allophone as ei- 
ther relatively fronted (imala—/e/, /e/) or relatively backed 
(nasb—/a/, /a/, /3/). This usage of nasb (standing upright) and 
*imdla (bending down) thus conforms to the two-way relative de- 
scriptions of vowels in the early Syriac and Hebrew traditions, 
paralleling the association of ‘high’ with backness and ‘low’ with 
frontedness. 

The term nasb must have become associated with the spe- 
cific quality of an unaltered ’alif—/a/—prior to al-Kalbi’s time. 
Then, by analogy with nasb and according to the understanding 
of back vowels as ‘higher’, raf‘ ‘rising’ and khafd ‘lowering’ were 
linked to /u/ and /i/, respectively. Throughout this process, nasb 
retained its now-secondary use as the opposite of *imdla, as evi- 
denced by Sibawayh’s Kitab, and, by extension, it retained some 
function as a way to denote /a/ in certain contexts. It seems then 
that nasb is the likely source of Syriac zqp ‘standing upright’ as a 
descriptor of /3/, first seen in Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s commentary, 
mentioned above. Syriac grammarians had a concept of ‘open- 
ness’ in their vowel phonology as early as Jacob of Edessa, so 


when they began naming their vowels, potah—later, ptoho—was 
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the obvious term for /a/.'? Then when ninth-century Syrians 
needed a way to describe their secondary a-vowel, /3/, they 
looked to their Arabic contemporaries, and calqued the second 
term which they used to distinguish a-vowels (i.e., nasb). The re- 
sults were zogep and zqipo, which became zqopo ‘standing upright’ 
by the eleventh century. 

This process also fits Versteegh’s expected development of 
the vowel term rbos9, which, in direct contrast to zqopo, he sug- 
gests can mean ‘lowering’. As such, one could conclude that when 
Syriac grammarians needed a term for their secondary i-vowel, 
/e/, they calqued the second Arabic term for i-vowels, khafd ‘low- 
ering’. The Syriac root rbs, however, does not exactly mean ‘low- 
ering’ or ‘depressing’ as a physical motion, but rather refers to 
‘compression’, and the vowel name rbos9 probably derives from 
the articulation of /e/ with relatively compressed lips in compar- 
ison to more-open vowels. Neither is it attested as a vowel de- 
scriptor in Syriac before grammars of the eleventh century, which 
complicates this reconstruction of the term’s origin. Furthermore, 
these later sources—particularly Elias of Tirhan’s grammar— 
may also have incorporated an Arabic tripartite division of vow- 
els into the older Syriac relative vowel system, further distorting 


the picture. 


13 The earliest explicit use of this root for a Syriac vowel is in Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq’s commentary, but a more implicit usage appears in the work 
of David bar Paul (d. c. 800; see Gottheil 1893, cxii, In. 6—cxiii, In. 3). 
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3.3. Reinterpretation of Vowel Phonology in the Arabic 


Grammatical Tradition 


According to Versteegh and Revell’s argument, when Arabic 
grammarians adapted the Syriac vowel dots for Arabic, they also 
calqued their vowel terms, using a Syriac theory of ‘height’ that 
was linked to phonetic backness. As discussed above, there is no 
terminology in the early Syriac tradition that supports the idea 
that the Arabic case names are calques of Syriac terms, but the 
Arabic vowel names are certainly related to some phonological 
conception that relates backness to height. Arabic grammarians, 
however, reinterpreted this earliest vowel phonology, and in- 
stead explained non-consonantal phonemes based on physical 
motion, specifically associating them with the movement of air- 
flow during articulation. 

In contrast to the idea of height-as-backness, Ilan Eldar pro- 
poses that medieval Arabic grammarians understood vowel pho- 
nology as effects on air. Taking into account how raf« ‘rising’ usu- 
ally indicates a high position, whereas nasb describes something 
which is set upright (Eldar 1983, 45), he argues that nasb, raf‘, 
and khafd ‘lowering’ were interpreted in terms of the direction of 
airflow during vowel articulation. He focuses on the relationship 
between Arabic case names and Hebrew vowel phonology (see 
below), but for now it is sufficient to explain his theory with re- 
spect to Arabic. In short, /a/ is called nasb because when one 
articulates it, the flow of air proceeds straight ahead, unimpeded; 
it is thus ‘fixed in place’ or ‘standing upright’. By contrast, when 


articulating /u/, the airstream moves upwards; it is raf‘. Then for 
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/i/, the air tilts downwards, making it khafd.'* Eldar points out 
that Sibawayh (d. 796) emphasises the relationship between 
vowel sounds and air (Eldar 1983, 48). In his description of the 
alphabet in the Kitab, Sibawayh writes: 


cI CIA ELH oye Lah ash Spall clyal eel Bm gay calell ery 
Ay AE JS MUL cll Sab gy shel 3 Heats Ras 8 LY Igy 
ul! 


AN) bet Geel, oleh, eget GLY ype asl aoull ode 
shal ed cll 
Among [the letters] are the layyina [‘soft, flexible’], which 
are waw and yd’, because their articulation is widened for 
the air of the sound, more than the widening of other [let- 
ters] besides them, as you say: wa ’ayy”" and al-waw, and 
if you want, you can make the sound occur with lengthen- 
ing. 
[Also] among them is the hawi [‘airy, breathy’], which is a 
letter whose articulation is widened for the air of the sound 
even more than the widening of the articulation of ya’ and 
waw—because you press your lips together for waw, and 
you raise your tongue in front of the palate for ya@—and it 


is °alif. 


4 The easiest way to visualise this concept is to hold your palm up about 
an inch in front of your mouth, with your hand perpendicular to the 
floor. Then pronounce /u/, /a/, and /i/. You will feel the air strike your 


hand in progressively lower places. 
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These three are the subtlest of the letters due to their ar- 
ticulations’ widening, and the subtlest and widest of them 
is °alif, then ya’, then waw. (Harun 1982, 435-36) 


Sibawayh distinguishes the three Arabic matres lectionis ac- 
cording to their effects on air during speech. Waw and y@ are 
different from alif specifically because their articulation requires 
some obstruction of airflow, either by the lips or the tongue, 
whereas 7alif is a pure hawi ‘airy, breathy’ letter. He arranges 
them in order of ‘wideness’, which seems to relate to the amount 
of airflow allowed by each letter, and corresponds to the relative 
openness of the vowels. 

The introduction of Kitab al-‘Ayn also stresses the effect on 
air when discussing the matres lectionis. Convention attributes 
this text to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 786 or 791), an 
early scholar of prosody and one of Sibawayh’s teachers. In real- 
ity, most of the text was compiled after his death, probably by 
another student, al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar (d. c. 803). Despite this, 
the book’s arrangement and parts of the introduction are proba- 
bly original to al-Khalil, and in any case the material in the in- 
troduction is quite old (Sellheim 2012a; 2012b). In its prelimi- 


nary discussion on the letters of the alphabet, the text reads: 
bebe JB eed Jb 
ST hel] v3) blew b> Og pt 9 Amat ges ibe Og pnt 9 dad dy pl Ze 
cacy Byaglly Hel Vy sly sll gay Bye Gol tut ecules 
6 The Makhziimi edition has Lusi ‘sometimes’, though possibly ‘occa- 


sions’ here, but based on the following lines it should probably be 5b! 


‘spaces’. 
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al v3) o& wl ol gall ? 4 gl Ss Lal call go o Y, gle! cole 
Lgl coh Aslgm cldly shally Sel UW 1 i” Sgt Oy Bgl Yi al Od 

ell 3 
Al-Layth said: Al-Khalil said: 


‘In Arabic there are twenty-nine letters. Among them are 
twenty-five sound letters which have spaces and steps, and 
four letters of the [oral] cavity, which are the soft waw, 
ya’, and 7alif, as well as the hamza. They are called jawf 
because they exit from the cavity, but do not occur at one 
of the steps of the tongue, or the steps of the throat, or the 
step of the palate. Instead, they are airy, in the air, for they 
do not have a space to attach to besides the cavity. He [al- 
Khalil] frequently used to say: the soft ’alif, the waw, and 
the y@ are airy, that is, they are in the air.’ (Makhzimi 
1985, 57) 


The so-called sihah ‘strong, firm’ letters contrast with the 


? 


layyina ‘soft, flexible’ ’alif, waw, and ya’. The primary difference 
between them is that the former letters connect to specific points 
within the mouth, whereas the latter exist entirely as an effect in 
the air. Sibawayh cites al-Khalil in his Kitab more than any other 
source, but notably does not use al-Khalil’s phonetic terminology 
in his chapters on phonology (Versteegh 1993, 16); and yet here 
Kitab al-‘Ayn agree. These early Arabic grammarians understood 
vowels differently from consonantal phonemes, associating them 
not with any particular ‘back’ or ‘front’ locations in the mouth, 
but rather describing them based on airflow during articulation. 
The matres lectionis, then, are called layyina because they alone 


among the letters incline as streams of air. 
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These two early sources thus support Eldar’s argument that 
Arabic vowel terminology was created based on airflow, or at 
least that it was interpreted that way by later scholars. Eldar cites 
a key passage from Ibn Sina’s (d. 1037) Risdla fi "Asbab Hudith 
al-Hurtff (Eldar 1983, 46-47; the English translation is my own): 


eh Lele slygll GLI as age’ of bi deal Geol, Beall NIU, 
er 
Gara al as elgg! GIL ae Lge per oF bb dnall ely Tyan ally 
Be SN le 4 Seog call 
Gerad al oye elggll GMb oe Gogent of bb 5S Yast, Spool lily 
Jeel alee Jey cl 
As for the sounding ’alif and its sister, fatha, I believe its 
articulation is with the loosing of air smoothly, without 
obstructions. 
For the sounding waw and its sister, damma, I believe its 
articulation is with the loosing of air and a little contract- 
ing of the articulation point,’* while inclining smoothly up- 
wards at it. 
For the sounding y@ and its sister, kasra, I believe its artic- 
ulation is from the loosing of air and a little contracting of 
the articulation point, while inclining smoothly down- 


wards at it. 


It seems that Ibn Sina reached the same conclusion as Eldar, 
attributing a unique direction of airflow to each of the Arabic 


vowels, quite likely based on the names of case vowels (raf, nasb, 


‘© This point is probably the lips, though it could refer to the whole oral 


cavity. Likewise for ya’ in the next line. 
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khafd; ‘rising’, ‘standing upright’, ‘lowering’, respectively). This 
passage fully illustrates the tripartite division of Arabic vowels 
according to airflow, but Eldar does not discuss the full signifi- 
cance of Ibn Sina’s word choice. The root myl ‘inclining’ used here 
is the same as that of the term *imdla, which suggests that, at least 
for Ibn Sina, even the allophonic variants of ’alif could be ex- 
plained as tilting streams of airflow. This conception of vowel 
phonology must have been current, at least in some circles of 
Arabic grammarians, by the early eleventh century, and it also 
appears in Syriac and Hebrew grammatical texts at roughly the 


same time. 


4.0. TWO EXAMPLES OF SYNCRETISATION IN PHONOLOGI- 
CAL SYSTEMS OF THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTU- 
RIES 


4.1. Elias of Tirhan’s Syriac Grammar 


As the Arabic language and its grammatical tradition became 
dominant across the Middle East, Syriac and Hebrew grammari- 
ans adapted elements of the Arabic tripartite division of vowels 
to fit their older relative systems. Perhaps no author is more em- 
blematic of this development than Elias of Tirhan (d. 1049), who 
wrote a Syriac grammar specifically for an Arabic-speaking audi- 
ence in the first half of the eleventh century. In his chapter on 
vowel pointing, Elias groups the vowels by association with the 


matres lectionis; three for ’alap: zqapo /3/, ptoho /a/, and rboso or 
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sheshlo /e/;'’ two for waw: hboso /u/ and massaqo or rwahto /0/; 
and one simply called yod /i/ (Baethgen 1880, A, Ins. 15-18). 
Besides the terms which he presents in this chapter, Elias de- 
scribes vowels a few other ways throughout the text, including: 
hboso (Baethgen 1880, as, Ins. 16-21), hbisto (Baethgen 1880, A, 
Ins. 1-5) for /u/; and two versions of waw, which he calls 
methbaso ‘contracted’ and metrwaho ‘widened’ (Baethgen 1880, 
Xs, Ins. 19-21). 

At work here is the old Syriac tradition of ‘wide-and-nar- 
row’ vowels: /u/ requires contraction of the mouth, and is thus 
methbass. Its ‘widened’ counterpart is then /o/, which is 
metrwaho. Hbos9 ‘contracting’ and rwahto ‘widening’ are likewise 
Elias’s names for /u/ and /o/. All of these terms describe mouth 
movement and depend on the principle of two-way contrastive 
vowels laid out by Jacob of Edessa. This idea explains how roots 
like hbs can refer to an u-vowel here, but other authors use it to 
mean an i-vowel:'® it has meaning only in comparison to other 
vowels. 

There are also indications of Arabic influence here. Most 


prominent is massaqo'° ‘raised up’, which stands out as a C-stem 


'7 Blias of Tirhan apparently worked from a tradition in which an older 
term for /e/ (sheshlo) had become interchangeable with rbos9 (see Bae- 
thgen 1880, ~\, In. 21—\, In. 5). 


'8 Notably, the grammars of Elias of Soba (d. 1046) and Bar Hebraeus 
(d. 1286), as well as the modern names used for Syriac vowels (see Segal 
1953, 152-53). 


The root is slq. 
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form in a group of terms otherwise derived from G-stem partici- 
ples. This uniqueness suggests that it came into use separately 
from the other terms, probably as a calque of the Arabic marfi‘ 
‘raised’, but it preserves the relative nature of other Syriac vowel 
terms. Elias applies it to the ‘higher’ (more-backed) of a pair of 
vowels—/0/ as opposed to /u/—following the Syriac association 
of height with backness. There is even evidence that the Arabic 
phonetic theory based on airflow affected Elias of Tirhan’s un- 
derstanding of vowels. He was writing for an Arabic-speaking au- 
dience, so many of his explanations are meant to resonate with 
people familiar with Arabic. He explains that there are three 
zaw‘e ‘movements’ in Syriac (Baethgen 1880, ws, Ins. 19-21), di- 
rectly translating the Arabic word for ‘short’ vowels, harakat 
‘movements’, which to him are vowels that are written without 
matres lectionis. As such, the Syriac zaw‘e are ptoho (/a/), rbosa 
(/e/), and zqopo (/2/), and he considers them each to be pelgut 
-alap ‘half-~’alap’ (Baethgen 1880, <a, In. 21-as, In. 2). This group- 
ing of terms parallels the Arabic triad of nasb (/a/), khafd (/i/), 
and raf‘ (/u/), with one central vowel having unobstructed air- 
flow (/a/), and the others being pronounced with relatively ‘up- 
ward’ (/3/) and ‘downward’ (/e/) movement. Similarly, it corre- 
sponds to the Arabic allophones of ’alif: nasb (/a/), ’imdla (/e/ or 
/x/), and tafkhim (/3/). Moreover, while explaining a case where 
one should read /o/ instead of /u/, Elias says l‘el ?apeqn lbart qolo 
‘we pronounce the sound upwards’ (Baethgen 1880, A, Ins. 5-6). 
While he may be referring to the idea that /o/ is a ‘higher’ (more- 
back) vowel than /u/, his language mirrors that of Ibn Sina (d. 


1037), potentially indicating a direction of airflow. 
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4.2. Saadya Gaon’s Hebrew Grammar 


Vowel phonology in the Hebrew tradition underwent a similar 
development in the post-Sibawayh era, with elements of the ear- 
lier relative system combining with an airflow theory by the elev- 
enth century. At the centre of this process was Saadya Gaon’s (d. 
942) ‘vowel scale’, which he recorded in the fifth chapter of his 
grammar, Kutub al-Lugha. In this chapter, titled Al-Qawl fi al- 
Nagham ‘Discourse on Vocal Melody’, he lists the Hebrew ’i‘rab 
‘vowels’ from high to low: holem /o/, qomes /3/, patah (or 
p/fatha) /a/, segol /e/, sere /e/, hirigq /i/, and shureq /u/ (Skoss 
1952, 285).° This scale is a fully-articulated version of the mille‘el 
and millera‘ comparisons of earlier masoretic homograph lists. It 
is also precisely what would be expected if a Syriac phonologist 
undertook the same exercise, ranking the vowels from high to 
low (perhaps men I[‘al to men Itaht?) according to backness. The 
one exception is /u/, which Saadya seems to remove from the 
scale in order to support a morphological principle for which he 
argues later on (see Skoss 1952, 316). 

Saadya confirms that his organisation of vowels is based on 


backness, saying: 


po>x 72) NTIDNAN TANYA INTs noxndx axtdx mw NANI 
pein Dus 2) anai Dv)" 18 INMDN NTR IPI RIND NXTAANNAWN 
Tn aA 7Ke pondx 7 KAN PIN Twa Wp XAyOpP mI 
Soon 78 851 71D 8 TNT a NAR ADDND ANIpi DdbpdK 


°The text is unpointed, so it is difficult to know the exact vowel names. 
I have used somewhat-modern spellings, but it is not at all clear that 


this is how Saadya pronounced these names. 
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mp nino xmd>vay on yeimdsr RTO XAT Tan’ JX XW [RI 
AYR T’INDS *yx od ANDIN NND) papdN 
As for the explanation of the third chapter, which is the 
knowledge of the places in the mouth, and their levels, we 
say: if one chose to interrupt their vocal melody at the first 
point where it could be cut off after its ascension from the 
throat; then holem would emerge, with [the holem]’s force 
proceeding ahead of [that point], not turning upwards or 
downwards. But if one wanted to take [the vocalic melody] 
past this point and then interrupt it, the force of qomes 
would appear, and its movement would be specifically to- 
wards the top of the palate. (Skoss 1952, 292, Ins. 7-13) 


He proceeds in this manner for the rest of the vowels, say- 
ing for each one that you tajawaz ‘pass’ the mawdi‘ ‘articulation 
point’ of the previous vowel. But beyond showing how Saadya 
arranges vowels according to backness, this passage reveals the 
degree to which he is familiar with the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition. His explanation of /3/ (i.e., qomes) is the same as 
Sibawayh’s, and his progression through the mawadi< ‘articula- 
tion points’ and maratib ‘levels’ of the vowels mimics the lan- 
guage that both Sibawayh and al-Khalil use in their classifications 
of consonants (Harun 1982, IV:431-36; Makhzumi 1985, 52-57). 
Additionally, his explanation of the quwwa ‘force’ of each vowel 
is reminiscent of Arabic descriptions of airflow, focusing on the 
haraka ‘movement’ ila fawq ‘upwards’ or ild ’asfal ‘downwards’. 
At the same time, Saadya modifies this principle, stating explic- 
itly that /o/ is the ghayr hd’ida ‘unwavering’ vowel, in contrast 
to Ibn Sina’s understanding that /a/ was the vowel that does not 


tilt up or down (i.e., nasb). 
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Many of Saadya’s vowel names seem to be novel, with only 
the Aramaic qomes and patah attested in the Hebrew tradition 
prior to this text. Segol ‘a cluster of grapes’ is likely derived from 
the name of the Hebrew accent sign with the same form, but the 
other four may be Saadya’s own tenth-century Hebraisms, all 
based on mouth movement.”! However, these innovations did not 
immediately catch on, and until at least the eleventh century, 
grammarians continued referring to /o/, /u/, /e/, and /i/ by ei- 
ther phonetic transcription or the number of dots in each sign 
(Khan 2000, 24; Steiner 2005, 377-78; Dotan 2007, 633). In fact, 
rather than accepting Saadya’s scale as fully authoritative, his 
successors modified it to better align it with Arabic phonology. 

Sometime in the eleventh century, an anonymous Hebrew 
grammarian took the Arabic concept of tripartite airflow and 
merged it with Saadya’s vowel scale in an abridged version of Al- 
Qawl fi al-Nagham that is partially extant (Eldar 1981, 105-18). 
Titled Kitab Nahw al-‘Ibrani ‘The Book of Hebrew Inflection’, the 
abridgement maintains a scale arranged by phonetic backness, 
but also divides the vowels into three groups: al-raf‘ (/o/ and 
/u/), al-khafd (/e/ and /i/), and al-nasb (/3/, /a/, and /e/). Un- 
like in Saadya’s version, the abridger does not use any of the 
‘modern’ vowel names besides qomes (/3/) and potah (/a/), albeit 
in the Arabicised forms al-qamsa and al-fatha. Instead, the author 
refers to /o/, /u/, /e/, and /i/ by spelling them phonetically, and 
also calls /i/ and /e/ “the one dot” and “the three dots,” respec- 


tively. It places vowels on a scale by ranking their status in the 


71 Consider him ‘closing firmly’; sry ‘rift, split, tear’; hrq ‘gnashing the 
teeth’; shrq ‘whistling’. 
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three groups: /o/ is the greater raf‘, /o/ the greater nasb, /a/ the 
middle nasb, /e/ the lesser nasb, /e/ the lesser khafd, and /i/ the 
greater khafd. 

The author also follows the original text in removing /u/ 
from the scale, although the fragment breaks off before explain- 
ing the reason behind this choice. Presumably, /u/ was the ‘lesser 
raf”, as that classification would correspond to the Arabic notion 
that /u/ emits an upward stream of air, while also following 
Saadya’s original scale and being phonetically ‘lower’ than /o/. 
As another example of the same principles: calling /e/ the ‘lesser 
khafd’ indicates that one should pronounce the vowel with a 
downward inclination of air, but not quite as inclined as the 
‘greater khafd’ (/i/). Then the location—fifth from the top of the 
scale—designates the lesser khafd as the fifth-most-backed of the 
vowels. This syncretic Arabic-and-Saadyan scale thus classifies 
every vowel according to both its effect on airflow and relative 
amount of backing, combining principles from both the Arabic 


and Masoretic phonological traditions. 


5.0. CONCLUSION 


The development of Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew phonological 
thought as it relates to vocalisation had significant inter-linguis- 
tic overlap during the medieval period. Early Syriac and maso- 
retic sources show that both traditions perceived vowel phonol- 
ogy according to a relative system. This system distinguished 
homographs by the comparative ‘openness’ of their vocalisation 
and, at least in the Syriac tradition, it used dots above or below 


a word to indicate its vowels. Then, over time, terms like mille‘el 
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and millera‘ developed out of the perceived connection between 
dot position and vowel quality, and phonetic backness came to 
be associated with ‘height’. 

The Arabic grammatical tradition emerged in this relative 
context, and although the early uses of nasb ‘standing upright’ 
and *imdla ‘bending down’ reflect height-based principles similar 
to those of the Syrians and Masoretes, later Arabic grammarians 
interpreted their vowel names as designations of the direction of 
airflow when articulating vowels. Before the late eighth century, 
one of these terms—nasb ‘standing up’—had an extended usage 
that helped distinguish allophones of ’alif, including a back vowel 
between /a/ and /2/. It is likely that the Syriac name for /3/, 
zqopo ‘standing up’, is a calque of this term. Other Syriac vowel 
names may also be Arabic calques, but it is difficult to tell due to 
the syncretisation of phonological systems that happened in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Elias of Tirhan’s eleventh-century Syriac grammar exhibits 
this syncretic phenomenon, as he incorporates some of the Arabic 
tripartite division of airflow with the old Syriac system of ‘wide- 
and-narrow’ vowels. Saadya Gaon’s tenth-century Hebrew gram- 
mar also demonstrates this phonological blending, as his vowel 
scale combines the masoretic hierarchy of vowels with the Arabic 
emphasis on airflow. 

This discussion is by no means an exhaustive account of all 
the connections between medieval Semitic vocalisation tradi- 


tions, but rather it shows that it is possible to discern such links 
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by comparing the phonological theories that authors used to de- 
scribe their own languages. There is much more work to be done 


in order to connect the dots. 
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DISCORD BETWEEN THE TIBERIAN 
WRITTEN AND READING TRADITIONS: 
TWO CASE STUDIES 


Aaron D. Hornkohl 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


Like preceding Biblia Hebraica editions, the forthcoming Hebrew 
Bible: A Critical Edition (formerly provisionally entitled The Ox- 
ford Hebrew Bible) will have as its base text the Firkovich B19 A 
Leningrad Codex (= L). Defending this approach, chief editor 
Ronald Hendel (2016, 31-32) explains: 


The copy-text will be L, our oldest complete manuscript of 
the Hebrew Bible. Since the accidentals of vocalization and 
accentuation in L are the product of medieval scribes, our 
critical text is open to the complaint of anachronism. This 
complaint is technically correct.... [Biblical scholars al- 
ready know that the consonantal text is older than the me- 
dieval vocalization system.... [However,] ...the phonology 
of the Tiberian vocalization system is not wholly or even 
mostly anachronistic.... Scholars have demonstrated that 
most of the phonetic features of this system accurately rep- 
resent a reading tradition from the Second Temple period, 
and many of its features stem from the First Temple period. 
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In biblical and Hebrew language studies, one encounters 
seemingly incongruous views on the historical status of the Tibe- 
rian reading tradition, i.e., the specific oral realisation of the bib- 
lical text as prescribed by the Masoretic vocalisation (and accen- 
tuation). On the one hand, in the case of a small minority of cer- 
tain well-known features, the vocalisation diverges from the pho- 
netic realisations implied by the consonantal text. In most such 
cases the reading tradition is correctly characterised as reflecting 
comparatively late, secondary phonology.' On the other hand, as 
Hendel notes, many authorities past and present have empha- 
sised the antiquity of the testimony embodied in the medieval 
vocalisation.? 

This article plumbs the historical depths of the Tiberian 
reading tradition. The ‘depth’ analogy usefully comprehends two 


aspects of the tradition: first, its antiquity (how far back it 


' One of the best-known and oft-described examples is the shift from gal 
internal passive to alternative forms via reanalysis as pu“al or hof‘al or 
revocalisation as nif‘al; for a recent discussion and up-to-date 
bibliography see Reymond (2016, 1135, nn. 5-8). Hughes (1994) 
collects a number of further phenomena, as do the studies listed below, 
n. 2. Incidentally, while the issue is not treated here, it bears mentioning 
that the so-called consonantal text is not, in fact, purely consonantal. 
While it is legitimate to suppose that the earlier portions of the Hebrew 
Bible were composed in a more purely consonantal orthography, it 
seems that they were later subjected to a revision involving the 
insertion of matres lectionis in line with the Second Temple 
orthographical conventions employed in the composition of LBH texts. 
? Examples of nuanced presentations include those found of Barr (1968, 
188-222; 1981, 27, 35-36; 1984, esp. 31); Morag (1974); Khan (2013a, 
46-51); Joosten (2015). See also Tov (2012, 46-47). 
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reaches); second, its composite nature (its various constituent 
layers). Rarely are the two perspectives given the balanced and 
nuanced consideration that each deserves in exegetical, textual, 
literary, and even linguistic studies. All too often the Tiberian 
tradition’s admittedly complex textual and linguistic testimony 
goes undervalued and oversimplified. This frequently leads to ex- 
tremes that mar studies of various types. In linguistic research, 
for example, the combined consonantal-vocalic text is sometimes 
approached uncritically, as an organic unity, its degree of linguis- 
tic heterogeneity underrepresented or entirely unacknowledged. 
At the other extreme are scholars who wholly discount the his- 
torical testimony of the pronunciation tradition embodied in the 
vocalisation, despite furnishing little to no justification for their 
scepticism. 

In focus here are two features in the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition whose vocalisation differs from that implied in the written 
tradition: (a) the gal construct infinitive and (b) the 3ms suffix 
that attaches to plural nouns and some prepositions. It is here 
argued that the Tiberian phonetic realisation, i.e., vocalisation, 
in the two cases both differs from that presupposed by the con- 
sonantal framework and is secondary thereto. However, far from 
being artificial and post-biblical, evidence is marshalled below to 
demonstrate that the realisations of the pronunciation tradition 
in both cases are organic and relatively ancient, products not of 
Byzantine or medieval times, but of the Second Temple Period, if 


not earlier. 
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2.0. THE QAL CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE 


The ancient Hebrew construct infinitive evolved from Biblical 
Hebrew (BH) to Rabbinic Hebrew (RH) and within BH itself. De- 
velopments involved phonology, morphology, and syntax. The 


changes are especially perceptible in certain gal forms. 


2.1. Differential Treatment of Qal Il-bgdkpt Construct 


Infinitives with Prefixed -5 


In the Tiberian tradition, the phonetic realization of the qal II- 
bgdkpt construct infinitive varies depending on whether or not 
the form is preceded by a prefixed preposition and on the identity 
of the preposition. Blau (2010, 213-14) provides as clear an ex- 


planation as any: 


The construct infinitive is frequently governed by preposi- 
tions, especially by 5. Originally this 9 had a fully preposi- 
tional meaning, as, e.g., ‘in order to’ (e.g., nx) nim 77 
pans ‘and the Lord came down to see the town’ Gen 
11:5); later the 5 became a part of the infinitive, as hap- 
pened also in French and English. This is reflected both by 
the form and by the syntactic usage of the preposition. For- 
mally, the 5 became integrated into the infinitive. In some 
forms of the qal infinitive, the 5 appears to be in close in- 
ternal juncture: the swa that begins the infinitive behaves 
as a genuine quiescent swa, and subsequent n ,®, 3, 7, 3, 2 
letters are vocalized as stops, e.g., 7819 ‘to fall’, as opposed 
to simple 553 and 5812/9519 ‘when falling’. In Rabbinic He- 
brew the univerbalization of the infinitive with 5 is even 
more progressed: the 5 is always attached to the infinitive, 
even after other prepositions, and the infinitive is totally 
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remodelled after the prefix-tense (as in jndn ‘from giving’, 
formed after jn’, in contrast to biblical nnn). The special 
vocalization of the construct infinitive in Biblical Hebrew 
after 5, corresponding to the vocalization of the prefix- 
tense (7519 ‘to remember’, matching 751") is undoubtedly in 
the line of Rabbinic Hebrew (and may even reflect the im- 
pact of Rabbinic Hebrew on the Masoretes). At any rate, 
the quiescent Swa after 5 is certainly a late feature, as 
demonstrated by the very fact that in 5515 the n is not as- 
similated to the following consonant, because, when this 
assimilation operated, the Swa was not yet quiescent.... Al- 
ternatively, we could regard the vocalization of the infini- 
tive 5515 as a late Mishnaic feature superimposed by the 
Masoretes on the biblical text, because the biblical text 
contained n, which had to be preserved because of the 
sanctity of the text.® 


3 See also Blau (2010, 115): 


The gal infinitives construct present a complex picture, 
since after the la followed by bgdkpt the form has a 
quiescent Swa. Such forms as 74W ‘in order to break’ are 
due to morphological reshuffling on analogy to the prefix- 
tense (nav ‘he will break’) rather than to a genuine sound 
shift. The late date of this feature is indicated by forms like 
5ai> ‘that I fall’ Ps 118:13; the n immediately preceding 
another consonant was not assimilated to it because at the 
time of the action of this shift the n was still followed by a 
mobile swa. (Alternatively, one could suggest that this shift 
was still active, but that at the time of the vocalization of 
the biblical text its letters had already become hallowed 
and therefore the 3 of 5535 could not be omitted...). 
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Recapitulating: the realisation of the second radical p is as the 
fricative allophone f in the bare infinitive 553 [na'fo:l] ‘to fall’ and 
when preceded by the prepositions -1 or -3, e.g., 532 [bin'fo:l] 
‘when falling’ and 5519 [kin'fo:l] ‘upon falling’. All these forms 
show the expected post-vocalic spirantisation of the bgdkpt con- 
sonant—this despite the fact that the preceding shewa in forms 
with clitic prepositions, at one time vocalic, had completely syn- 
copated to zero in the Tiberian tradition, as reflected in the most 
reliable medieval codices, such as L and Aleppo (= A).* Con- 
versely, in the case of the infinitive with prefixed -5, the second- 
radical bgdkpt consonant usually has plosive realisation, e.g., 5519 
[lin'po:l] ‘to fall’. The distinction illustrated here with 583 
[na'fo:l] is the norm in Tiberian BH for gal II-bgdkpt construct 
infinitives, with very few exceptions.° 

Since bgdkpt fricativisation is itself a secondary develop- 


ment in ancient Hebrew, it might be asked whether 5425 [lin'po:l] 


4 On the Tiberian realisation of shewa see Khan (2013b, 546; 2013c, 
775; 2020, 305-20). 


° Exceptions with -) and spirant II-bgdkpt are x.y} ‘to serve’ (Num. 4.23 
[L]; 8.24 [L]); 1809 ‘to go around’ (Num. 21.4 [L]); vie) ‘to harm’ (1 
Sam. 22.17 [L/A]); 72779 ‘to pursue you’ (1 Sam. 25.29 [L/A]); winz) 
pins ‘to uproot and demolish’ (Jer. 1.10 [L/A]; 18.7 [L/A]; 31.28 [L/A 
missing]); Ti1w) ‘to devastate’ (Jer. 47.4 [L/A]); niav> ‘to slaughter’ 
(Jer. 11.19 [L/A]; 25.34 [L/A]; 51.40 [L/A]; Ps. 37.14 [L/A]); nim) ‘to 
stray’ (Prov. 19.27 [L/A]). Exceptions with -1 or -2 and plosive I-bgdkpt 
are rarer: Wa ‘while dwelling’ (Gen. 35.22 [L/A missing]); 7513 ‘upon 
remembering’ (Jer. 17.2 [L/A]); 78wWa ‘by piling up’ (Ezek. 17.17 [L/A]). 
GKC (845g) and Mishor (1993, 385-86) present slightly different lists. 
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simply preserves the original plosive bgdkpt consonant that spi- 
rantised in 553 [na'fo:l], 5532 [bin'fo:l], and 5519 [kin'fo:1]. But this 
explanation is problematic, because syllable-final nun normally 
assimilates in BH, especially in I-n forms.® The expected form 
would thus be 545* [lip'po:1], which, though absent from BH, does 
occur in RH. Blau’s explanation is rather that the plosive bgdkpt 
realisation is due to analogy to the prefix-conjugation yiqtol form, 
whereby the prefix -> of the gal infinitive construct came to be 
treated like the yiqtol preformatives -x, -n, --, and -1. However, 
whereas infinitival ligtol descends from a form with a vowel fol- 
lowing the first radical, perhaps 1V-qutul,’ yiqtol represents one 
that never had such a vowel, i.e., yaqtul-u/-a/-©. Significantly, 
the patterning of infinitives on analogy to the yiqtol pattern, in- 
cluding the infinitive’s integration of prefixed -5, is indeed typical 
of RH, especially in the case of weak verbs, though important 


exceptions to this tendency—notably III-y verbs, on the one 


° On the two major exceptional categories to this tendency, namely n 
preceding a guttural and forms of verbs III-n, see Blau (2010, 77). 


? Thus Fox (2003, 205). This form is not to be confused with the pre- 
sumed antecedent of the gal absolute infinitive, *qatal. JM (§49a) posits 
underlying qtul with initial cluster, on which assumption a secondary 
epenthetic vowel is responsible for the fricativisation of the following 
bgdkpt radical. 
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hand, and historically stative and II/III-guttural, on the other°— 


serve as important counterexamples. See Table 1. 


* For example, the bgdkpt consonant in the second position of nia) 
[liy'bo:8] ‘to collect (payment)’ may be plosive on analogy to yigtol nay 
[jiy'be:], but the ni- [-0:6] ending was retained. 


° While the characteristic RH morphological similarity between prefix 
conjugation and construct infinitive must be considered a secondary re- 
patterning in the case of most weak verb classes, the situation is more 
complicated when it comes to historically stative and II/III-guttural 
verbs. It is widely held that in an early stage of Hebrew, i.e., pre-Rab- 
binic and pre-Tiberian, the a theme-vowel of stative and II/II-guttural 
prefix-conjugation forms also characterised the corresponding infinitive 
construct, i.e., (li)qVtal || yigtal. Due to the pressure of analogical lev- 
eling, (lqVtal infinitival forms came to have an o theme-vowel, leaving 
only a few Tiberian BH remnants in 13w [Ja'xa:v] ‘lie down’ (Gen. 34.7 
+ 10x), vis [ga'va:f] ‘die’ (Num. 20.3; but cf. pausal viz) [lig'vo:as; 
Num. 17.28]), and Saw [Jfa'fa:l] ‘be low’ (Prov. 16.19; Qoh. 12.4) (see 
Barth 1891, 106-7; Fox 2003, 216; JM, 849c). RH’s marked proclivity 
for liqtal might be interpreted as a case of conservatism vis-a-vis Tibe- 
rian BH. However, it is instructive that the o theme-vowel is not at all 
uncommon in RH stative and II/III-guttural infinitives. Indeed, in the 
case of II/III-guttural verbs, the dominant orthography in RH is with 
mater waw, even if the corresponding prefix-conjugation form has a as 
theme-vowel. Given this situation, it would seem either that analogy to 
the RH prefix conjugation pattern led to a RH shift of liqtol to liqtal, 
which coincidentally recreated an ancient but obsolete dichotomy, or that 
this ancient moribund dichotomy was sporadically preserved thanks to 
casual identity with the results of the analogical repatterning described 
above. Cf. Kutscher’s (1982, 38-39) notion of ‘mirage forms’. See fur- 
ther n. 14. 
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Table 1: BH vs RH Construct Infinitives of Weak Verbs 
Verb Class BH infinitive lyiqtol form RH 
(gizra) eae construct infinitive! 
I- Dox ‘eat’ 5ox*/Doxd/n2K(9) box 59(1)N9o 
TAX ‘say’ TAN/TAN? 7ax anid 
Ty et sim. yt ‘know’ nVyT/nvT? yy yr? 
tT? ‘descend’ ntvnry 7 ae) 
aw? ‘sit, dwell’ naw/naw) aw avd 
123 ‘go, walk’ 32/032? TZ W22 
Inetsim. — |ya1 ‘touch, strike’}_ »33/y4x5/nv3/nvx> py pyro 
yo1 ‘plant’ voxd/nyvd yor yor? 
xvi ‘bear, take’ | Xw1/nxw/nrvd nw xd 
M29 ‘take’ nnp/nnp> np mp”? 
5v1 ‘take, pour’ _— rio Siw) 
Wi ‘bite’ — Tw | iw 
431 ‘strike’ aE] aE aia) 
Stative & jw» ‘sleep’ pwd w wo 
Ii/Iil-guttural| wad ‘wear’ wadd way wad 
a0 ‘be pure’ mine* a0" ano" 
yt ‘sow’ par yr ale 
yaa ‘touch, strike’) »33/pi35/npa/nvx> py pyro 
yos ‘plant’ pord/nyvd yor yor? 


Most of Blau’s account is indisputable. At least one claim, 


however, is open to question: namely, that in Tiberian BH the 


secondary plosive realisation of the middle radical in gal II-bgdkpt 


construct infinitives with prefixed -b might be due to RH influ- 


ence on the Masoretes and does not reflect an authentic sound 


shift rooted in an earlier stage of Hebrew, specifically some stage 


of pre-rabbinic-era BH. Before adducing evidence in favour of a 


10 The RH forms are from Codex Kaufmann (=K) of the Mishnah. 
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more nuanced view, it is worth pointing out that any approach 
that takes BH as an undifferentiated whole and cites RH as the 
sole corpus for comparison is likely to exclude useful evidence of 
diversity within Tiberian BH, non-Tiberian BH, and extrabiblical 
material, along with information on historical development that 
they might provide. 

Even so, it is important to acknowledge the reality of the 
divergence between the Tiberian reading tradition and the pho- 
nological realisation that may be supposed to have accompanied 
the more ancient components of the consonantal text.'! Clearly, 
according to diverging reflexes preserved in the reading tradi- 
tion, the form 59 [lin'po:l] deviates from the expected standard 
preserved in such forms as 553 [na'fo:l], 5512 [bin'po:l], and 5532 
[kin'po:l]. For though in Tiberian Hebrew the shewa of 5815 
[lin'po:l], 5532 [bin'po:l], and 5819 [kin'po:1] was zero, its realisa- 
tion in 583 [na'fo:l], the spirant allophone in the following bgdkpt 
consonant in 5532 [bin'po:l] and 5819 [kin'po:l], and the preserva- 
tion of nun in vb) [lin'po:l] are all telltale signs of its erstwhile 
vocal status. This implies at least some degree of phonological 
mismatch between the pre-Tiberian reading tradition reflected in 
the consonantal tradition and the comparatively more developed 
Tiberian reading tradition. For the former, one would expect de- 
velopment to Tiberian 551* [lin'fo:1]; for the latter, development 
to Tiberian 555* [lip'po:l]. The actual resulting 5435 [lin'po:l] is 


either a hybrid form (as Blau seems to think) or transitional. 


™ It is assumed here that the consonantal text always had an 
accompanying reading tradition (or traditions). See Barr (1981, 35) and 
Tov (2012, 40-41). 
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Against the claim that the plosive bgdkpt realisation in gal 
Il-bgdkpt construct infinitives prefixed with -> is necessarily due 
to the imposition of post-biblical phonology/morphology on the 
BH consonantal text, the following discussion shows that integra- 
tion of -) within the Hebrew infinitive construct was likely well 
underway by the Persian Period, demonstrating the historical 
depth of the processes that resulted organically in the plosive re- 
alisation of the second radical in Il-bgdkpt liqtol forms. Forms like 
519 [lin'po:l] are, to be sure, out of step with some stage of pre- 
rabbinic- and pre-Tiberian-era BH as represented by the conso- 
nantal text, but are not to be explained as late post-biblical devi- 
ations under the influence of RH, much less as artificial creations 
of innovative medieval tradents. Rather, it is entirely plausible 
that this feature of the Tiberian reading tradition reveals an in- 
termediate, perhaps vernacular, realisation linking the classical 
phonology and morphology expected of the BH consonantal text 
and RH’s more extreme phonological and morphological repat- 
terning of construct infinitives on analogy to the prefix conjuga- 


tion. 


2.2. Transitional Forms in the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Since Blau’s explanation might be interpreted to suggest single- 
step evolution between BH and RH infinitives, it is instructive to 
consider forms that may represent an intermediate stage, such as 
occasionally appear in the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS). 
As noted above, Tiberian BH 543) [lin'po:l] and similar (rather 
than RH 55} lippol and similar) suggest a vocalised first radical, 


i.e., one vocalism sufficient for the preservation of nun, which 
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would otherwise presumably have assimilated. But consider the 
form yi") lingoa‘ in 4QSam¢ (4Q53) f2-5i.5 || myx [lo'ya:fa6] in 
MT 2 Sam. 14.10: 


(1) maa yw [sw Son/sidi Ss InAs Zon WAN (4053 f2-5i.4-5) 
anv tip pork doR ina qyan7ax (2 Sam. 14.10) 
‘and the king said, “Whoever speaks to you, you should bring him 


999 


to me, and he will not touch you anymore 


The scroll’s scribe first wrote yu35, presumably “liggoa‘, and only 
afterwards ‘corrected’ the form by means of a supralinear nun. Of 
most obvious relevance for the present discussion is that the pre- 
sumed pre-correction realisation *liggoa‘ is phonologically and 
morphologically intermediate between the respective forms ex- 
pected in BH and RH, i.e., Tiberian BH [lin'go:a‘] < pre-Tiberian 
lin’goa‘ versus RH ligga‘’. Phonologically, the assimilation of nun 
is evidence that the vowel of the first radical had quiesced, as in 
RH and the Tiberian reading tradition. Yet, morphologically, the 
plene spelling with as mater waw shows that formation of the con- 
struct infinitive was not as in RH, according to analogy to yiqtol 
yx yigga‘ which has an a, rather than o, theme-vowel (cf. RH y3"9 
ligga‘ [M. Tohorot 5.2; 7.2-4 in K]).'? 


” Alternatively, perhaps the nunation here results from dissimilation or 
prenasalisation (ng < gg) under Aramaic influence. While Ancient He- 
brew exhibits sporadic examples of IC < CC andrC < CC (Blau 2010, 
57-58), nC < CC is particularly characteristic of late Imperial Aramaic, 
including Qumran Aramaic (Garr 2007). My thanks to Steven Fassberg 
for alerting me to this line of argumentation. 
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Consider also the case of Sw, presumably *lisSol, ‘to clear 


away’, from the War Scroll:!° 


(2) i[99]55 was / 519 nx Swd tin 5173 5s wap. ane 
‘you are in our midst, a great and awesome God, to remove 


all our enemies bef[ore u]s’ (1QM 10.1-2) 


The expected BH form is 5w35* (Tiberian *[lin'fo:l] < pre-Tibe- 
rian *lin’Sol). In view of the stative-type Tiberian BH imperative 
Sw [fa:l] (MT Exod. 3.5; MT Josh. 5.15) and yigtol bw» [jif'fa:l] 
(MT Deut. 28.40), one might expect RH-style 5w~* lisSal in the 
War Scroll. Again, though, the DSS form exhibits traits character- 
istic of two distinct linguistic strata—the assimilation of nun typ- 
ical of RH and the o-vowel typical of Tiberian BH—evidently re- 


flecting an intermediate transitional form.” 


'3 This is an allusion to ‘when Yhwh, your God, brings you into the land 
to which you are coming to possess, he will remove (Wn) many nations 
before you...’ (MT Deut. 7.1; see also v. 22), where the verb is clearly 
5wi. Alternatively, DSS nw) is a geminate biform *lassol related to ->w 
1>wn ‘remove (from the sheaves)’ (MT Ruth 2.16), though 55w* in the 
relevant sense is a BH hapax. 

4 Tn light of the discussion above in n. 9, y1x75 and Sw» likely represent 
relatively early orthographical evidence of secondary remodeling of the 
earlier (li)qVtal pattern according to the dominant liqtol alternative. 
That the secondary liqtal > liqtol shift is characteristic of both Qumran 
and the Tiberian reading tradition indicates the antiquity of the phe- 
nomenon. That the Hebrew of the DSS seems farther along in the pro- 
cess testifies to the conservative nature of the Tiberian tradition; cf. the 
spelling awn veliskov in 4Q51 £89-92.15 (|| MT raw‘) [valif'ka:v] 2 
Sam. 11.11); see also 4Q160 f7.4; 4Q223-224 f2v.3. 
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I-n gal infinitives in Qumran Hebrew normally behave like 
their BH counterparts, i.e., the nun is typically preserved or an 
allomorph is used, e.g., ny3> laga‘at. Rare though the foregoing 
examples are, they come as evidence that the phonological pro- 
cess of elision of the first radical’s vowel could take place inde- 
pendently of the full morphological repatterning on the model of 
yigtol. One may further postulate that it was only after quiescence 
of the shewa of the first radical in li-qatol forms had produced 
liqtol, thereby resulting in phonological similarity between yiqtol 
and ligtol, that the infinitive was more fully susceptible to recast- 
ing in the mould of yigtol, which eventually resulted in RH-style 
infinitives. We will revisit this possibility below. 

An attractive explanation for the aforementioned DSS 
forms with assimilated nun is that they represent realisations of 
the infinitive associated with the vernacular and/or fluent read- 
ing, in which language users pronounced no vowel following the 
first radical and, eventually, assimilated the nun. The inserted 
nun in yu" lingoa‘ in 4QSam‘ (4Q53) f2-5i.5 might then be at- 
tributed to a conscious attempt at careful reading appropriate for 
Scripture. The typologically later RH forms, in this case y3” ligga‘S, 
are developmentally more advanced in the direction of the ver- 
nacular, being completely under the analogical influence of 
yigtol. 

Syllable-final nun regularly assimilates when not word-fi- 
nal, but there are exceptions, even beyond II-guttural yiqtol 


forms.'° It may well be that some time after quiescence of the 


'S See GKC (866f). 
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vowel of the nun in BH 451 [lin'po:l] and DSS yx" lingoas but 
before wholesale RH-like repatterning on the basis of yiqtol, lan- 
guage users alternated between a pronunciation preserving the 
syllable-final nun and one in which the nun was assimilated, per- 
haps reserving the realisation with nun for high-register Hebrew. 
Without suggesting absolute linearity between BH, the Hebrew 
of the DSS, and RH, the following course of development, using 
y31 as an example (because its BH and RH forms also differ with 


respect to theme vowel), might be proposed: 


Tiberian 31) 
Pre-Tiberian [lin'go:a?] QH yud* RH ya 
= > > 
*1V-nVega‘ DSSBH"° yiax5 *liggoa‘ ligga‘ 


lingoa‘ 


A crucial component of this developmental scheme is that— 
whatever its explanation—the Tiberian form known from the au- 
thoritative medieval corpora is typologically more primitive than 


the QH form preserved in scrolls from the Hellenistic Period. 


1®© While the dichotomy between biblical and non-biblical in material 
from the Judaean Desert is problematic and anachronistic, there are 
palpable linguistic differences between the so-called biblical scrolls and 
non-biblical scrolls, in that the Hebrew of the former (DSSBH) is more 
conservative than that of the latter (QH = Qumran Hebrew). See below, 
n. 23. 
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2.3. Further Differential Treatment of BH Construct 


Infinitives with Prefixed -5 


The distinction between infinitives prefixed with -5 and those 
prefixed with other prepositions is not limited to qal I-bgdkpt 
forms. In Tiberian BH both qal I-y and II-w/y infinitives with pre- 
fixed -5 also differ from the respective forms with other prefixed 
prepositions. In both types, the prepositions -1 and -3 are realised 
with shewa, whereas -» is vocalised with qames: for I-y, consider 
n72a [ba'le:5e6] in onk nT AW oO'wWw-7a pny’ ‘and Isaac was sixty 
years old when (she) bore them’ (MT Gen. 25.26) versus n779 
[lo:'le:e8] in rnx-nx n7)) yom ‘and she again bore, his brother’ 
(MT Gen. 4.2);!” for II-w/y consider xiaa in x’a3n 7n2 Pox-Niaa 
‘when Nathan the prophet came to him’ (MT Ps. 5122) and xiaa 
in AT DWAR NiaD WOR Nia ‘he came to her like coming to a 
prostitute’ (MT Ezek. 23.44) versus Xia) in ~>x kin) nwa Darn) 
ain Dax ‘and Moses could not enter into the tent of meeting’ (MT 


Exod. 40.35). The phonological distinction reflects the degree to 


1” By way of comparison, in other instances, the preposition -5 prefixed 
to qal I-y infinitives was evidently still perceived as a true preposition 
not integral to the form and retaining semantic force, as in the case of 
so-called ‘temporal ->’, e.g., oqax naw) ow wy ppn ‘after Abram had 
lived ten years in the land’ (MT Gen. 16.3) and 73a nxxd wrowa wna 
0774 pINA OXI ‘in the third month from the time the children of Israel 
had left Egypt’ (MT Exod. 19.1), in which no pretonic lengthening took 
place. However, the preposition -» is regularly vocalised with games 
even where it retains the semantic force of ‘in order to’, e.g., wWNm 
Norox 1277 MT mMovaAA nyt) winn Ay AXAWn ‘And the man gazed at her, 
keeping silent in order to know whether Yhwh had prospered his jour- 
ney or not’ (MT Gen. 24.21). 
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which the respective preposition was integrated into the infini- 
tive. According to the norms of pretonic vowel development, a 
preposition’s originally short vowel normally shortens to shewa, 
as with -1 and ->.'° The exceptional pretonic lengthening of the 
vowel following -5 was evidently due to the perception that it no 
longer served as a preposition as such—it was perhaps felt to be 
devoid of semantic content—but had become morphologically in- 
tegral to the infinitive. 

The Tiberian tradition is not alone in differential treatment 
of -5 vis-a-vis other prefixed prepositions when it comes to con- 
struct infinitives. The Babylonian BH tradition likewise reserves 
differential treatment for qal I-bgdkpt, I-y, and II-w/y infinitives 
with prefixed -5.1° 

In the Samaritan reading tradition (as transcribed in Ben- 
Hayyim 1977), no phonological distinction marking prepositions 
preceding qal I-y and II-w/y infinitives, nor does the realisation 
of the second radical in gal I-bgdkpt infinitives depend on the 
presence and identity of the preceding preposition. However, the 
dominant gal infinitive construct pattern in strong verbs with pre- 
fixed -5 is ligtdl,”° whereas bare infinitives and those following -2 
or -> consistently bear a vowel following the first radical, e.g., 
ynw lisma versus ynw ora abyom Sama, ynwa afsama, and ynw> 


kasama. 


'8 Blau (2010, 131). 
 Yeivin (1985, I, 487, 607, 641). 
?° Exceptional forms include those with guttural root letters. Some MT 


qal construct infinitives are analysed in the Samaritan tradition as 
nouns, finite verbs, or infinitives in another binyan. 
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For its part, the pronunciation tradition represented in the 
Second Column of Origen’s Hexapla, as preserved in Ambrosiano 
O 39 sup., has the forms Aapow || Xx? [lim's‘o:] ‘to find’ (MT 
Ps. 36.3), AaBA || 01925 [liv'lo:m] ‘to curb’ (MT Ps. 32.9), and 
APvwO (sic: probably to be read Aa@vw8) || ni35> [lifino:6] ‘at 
the turn of (cstr)’ (MT Ps. 46.6) as against the bare kapw* (cor- 
rected from kapw6) || 29? [qa'Ro:v] ‘drawing near’ (MT Ps. 32.9). 
Unfortunately, no forms with the prepositions -1 or -3 have been 
preserved.”" 

Thus, evidence across multiple biblical reading traditions 
demonstrates that gal construct infinitives with prefixed -> were 
singled out phonologically among other forms of the qal con- 
struct infinitive. The simplest explanation for this affinity is that 
it resulted from a shared phonological heritage pre-dating the 
medieval or later manuscript evidence and extending back to the 
Second Temple period, before the traditions split. 

Yet, what of Blau’s contention that the Tiberian biblical re- 
alisation of qal II-bgdkpt construct infinitives with plosive bgdkpt 
allophones may be due to anachronistic reanalysis of BH on the 
basis of RH? Since RH is itself preserved in medieval manuscripts 
that reflect traditions rooted in the Second Temple period, the 


mere fact of demonstrating the pre-medieval character of the rel- 


21 The forms are collected and discussed in Brgnno (1943, 56-58); 
Yuditsky (2017, 131); Kantor (2017, 339, 352). I am indebted to my 
friend and colleague Ben Kantor for his help in comprehending the sig- 
nificance of the data. 
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evant Tiberian phonological feature does not eliminate the pos- 
sibility of anachronistic superimposing of RH pronunciation on 
the BH infinitive. 

Two further points are in order. First, while there is no 
doubt that the Tiberian reading tradition and orthography ex- 
hibit non-trivial affinities with Second Temple Hebrew trends 
that are out of line with presumed pre-exilic phonology, it must 
be stressed that, overall, in respect of numerous linguistic details, 
the Tiberian biblical tradition presents a less advanced historical 
stage of Hebrew than do acknowledged post-exilic sources, e.g., 
the DSS, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and Rabbinic literature. The 
possibility of RH influence on BH or of conflation between their 
respective reading traditions should not be prematurely ex- 
cluded, but it is clear according to the best manuscript evidence 
that the tradents responsible for the transmission of Tiberian BH 
managed with remarkable consistency to distinguish between BH 
and more contemporary versions of Hebrew with which they 
were familiar, such as RH. And this should not be thought to ap- 
ply only to the consonantal tradition. High degrees of linguistic 


conservatism are evident in the reading tradition as well.”? 


2 To illustrate by means of a phenomenon already cited, while ligtol 
forms of gal II-bgdkpt construct infinitives resemble RH yiqtol forms, the 
forms of other biblical infinitives consonantally amenable to RH-style 
vocalisation—such as statives and III-guttural forms—largely preserve 
BH phonology, e.g., stative BH w29 [lil'bo:{] ‘to wear’ versus RH waz) 
lilbas and II-‘ BH 51) [liz'ro:a{] ‘to sow’ versus RH yt’ lizra‘. Note that 
in the case of stative BH iw” [li:'fo:n] ‘to sleep’ (MT Qoh. 5.11) versus 
RH v5 lisan the full spelling of the Tiberian consonantal text also bears 
witness to the phonological distinction between BH and RH. The games 
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Though both the Tiberian consonantal and reading traditions ex- 
hibit hallmarks of the Second Temple period in which they coa- 
lesced, since so much of their linguistic testimony points to an 
earlier time, neither presents a form of Hebrew that can be com- 
fortably situated in the Second Temple period.?? The Tiberian 
reading tradition crystallised in the Second Temple Period. How- 
ever, except where it records the pronunciation of material actu- 
ally composed in the Persian Period or later, it did not originate 
in the Second Temple period. 

Second, it is worth discussing in the present context an ob- 
servation made by Ben-Hayyim regarding the Samaritan tradi- 
tion. Though Samaritan lismdr resembles the respective prefix 
tense yismdr, Ben-Hayyim (2000, 208) opines, on the basis of 
forms like byn al'madl ‘to trespass’ (SP Num. 5.6) as opposed to 
yigtol 5ynn té'mdl, that the prefix vowel of lismdr reflects the 


theme vowel in the RH forms way) and jw) is interpreted here as 
reflecting an a-vowel similar to that represented by patah in standard 
Tiberian vocalisation; K’s vocalisation tradition does not consistently 
differentiate between games and patah. See also n. 16, above. 


?3 This is especially conspicuous when one contrasts Tiberian BH with 
material actually composed (as against that merely copied) in the late 
Second Temple period, especially that which is more representative of 
the vernacular, e.g., some material from the Judaean Desert and from 
rabbinic literature. It is worth noting that alternative biblical traditions, 
such as those represented by the Samaritan Pentateuch and biblical DSS 
material, also present a form of Hebrew somewhat out of line with au- 
thentic, especially colloquial, Second Temple Hebrew usage, in that 
they, too, regularly preserve usages no longer typical of contemporary 
Hebrew. Significantly, however, in comparison to Tiberian BH, both 
show greater incidence of linguistic contemporisation. 
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shewa of the preposition rather than the vowel of the yiqtol prefix. 
By contrast, Ben-Hayyim accepts the standard view that the i- 
vowel of the Tiberian infinitive developed via analogy to yiqtol. 
Yet, as intimated above, there seems no reason to exclude 
the possibility that a realisation like Tiberian 12W? [lis'bo:r] de- 
veloped independently of the yiqtol form 74» [jis'bo:r]—via syn- 
cope of the first radical’s vowel, resolution of the preposition’s 
vowel to i, and maintenance of plosivisation of the following 
bgdkpt consonant—and that it was partially on account of the re- 
sulting similarity to yigtol that other construct infinitival forms, 
especially those of the weak verbs cited above in Table 1, were 
patterned after yigtol forms in RH. In other words, the process 
whereby RH weak-verb infinitives were remodelled on the basis 
of yiqtol was likely organic. As such, the partial RH-like develop- 
ment of BH infinitives need not be considered an artificial, ab- 
rupt, top-down phenomenon orchestrated by vocalisers unduly 
influenced by RH according to which yiqtol phonology was 
sweepingly and anachronistically applied to infinitives with pre- 
fixed -5, but rather a natural, gradual, bottom-up process, accord- 
ing to which, first, li-qatol simplified to liqgtol—which, in the case 
of gal II-bgdkpt forms, required plosive realisation of the second 
radical—and only subsequently, due to liqtol’s similarity to yiqtol, 
contributed to the repatterning of other gal infinitives, as in RH. 
Obviously, this would be mere speculation in the absence of fur- 
ther evidence. Thankfully, though, such evidence is available in 


consonantal material from the MT and other sources. 
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2.4. Consonantal Evidence for the Integration of -5 in 


the BH Infinitive Construct”* 


In the evolution of the BH construct infinitive to its RH form there 
is a further noteworthy morphological and syntactic develop- 
ment: that the preposition -», originally only an optional compo- 
nent of the BH construct infinitive, became an integral to the RH 
infinitive. This is most readily seen in cases in which the infini- 
tive is preceded by a preposition other than ->. In RH, construc- 
tions of the type ivp yn, i-e., in which the infinitive with prefixed 
-) is also preceded by another preposition, whether prefixed or 
written separately, are not just common, but the norm. Con- 
versely, forms preceded by prepositions and no intervening -> are 
rare in RH, limited chiefly to biblical citations. This shows that 
for RH users, the formerly prepositional -) had become an essen- 
tial part of the infinitive. In other words, the bare infinitive is a 
viable option in BH, whereas the -) is virtually inseparable from 
the RH infinitive. 

However, the dichotomy between BH and RH as just de- 
scribed is potentially misleading. First, though the bare infinitive 
construct is especially characteristic of BH when compared to 
RH, it must be stressed that throughout the entire biblical corpus 
forms with prefixed -> are far more common than forms without. 
According to the Groves-Wheeler Morphological database, in L 
there are 6587 infinitives construct, of which 5977 (90.7%) fol- 
low some preposition: 4506 (68.4% of total; 75.4% of those with 


4 The present section is a revised abridgement of Hornkohl (2018, 72- 
79). 
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preposition) follow -5; only 610 (9.3%) consist of bare infinitives. 
Thus RH’s extreme preference for infinitives with prefixed -) rep- 
resents no more than relative advancement in a trend in favour 
of the integration of - within the construct infinitive already well 
underway in BH.”° 

Yet even this formulation is too general. Certain strata of 
BH more closely resemble RH than others. RH’s regular retention 
of prefixed -5 following another preposition has already been 
mentioned. Such structures are rare in BH, where a decisive ma- 
jority of the occurrences—ten of thirteen—occur in LBH (see ex- 
amples 3 and 5, each contrasted with more classical parallels in 


examples 4 and 6, respectively).”° 


(3) SP 28 Pay axa pygn Dat yada ApM? ays N47... 
‘,..is it not to reconnoitre and spy out the land that his serv- 
ants have come to you?’ (MT 1 Chron. 19.3) 


° Conditioning factors extend beyond the purely morphological. For 
example, the absence of certain forms from RH, such as temporal 
clauses employing biqtol and kiqtol, is at least partially conditioned by 
genre and by the availability of alternative syntagms, e.g., those 
employing the gerundive verbal nouns known as Semot pe‘ula. As such, 
the undifferentiated nature of the foregoing statistics must be 
acknowledged. Further study of conditioning factors remains a 
desideratum. 

26 See also MT 1 Kgs 18.29; 2 Kgs 23.10; Hab. 3.14; Ezra 10.14; 1 Chron. 
5.9; 28.20; 2 Chron. 24.10; 26.8, 16; 29.28; 31.1. Most of the relevant 
cases involve examples of the expression 507} tv, on the characteristic 
lateness of which see Hurvitz (2014, 196-98). 
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Cf. the more classically formulated near-parallel without -5 after 


apa in 


(4) SP 28 PRIA TTT Maw AD|T NBII PHT pn ava NIP7 
‘...is it not to reconnoitre the city and to spy it out and to 
overthrow it that David has sent his servants to you?’ (MT 


2 Sam. 10.3) 


(5) .mind-w ampim nbn oan ona 
‘in those days Hezekiah became ill to the point of death...’ 
(MT 2 Chron. 32.24) 


Cf. the more classically formulated near-parallel without ty be- 


fore the infinitive construct in 


(6) 2m) pI AYN oA ON. 
‘in those days Hezekiah became ill to the point of death...’ 
(MT 2 Kgs 20.1 || MT Isa. 38.1) 


The late character of such structures is further confirmed 
by the fact that in DSS biblical material -> is sometimes inserted 
between another preposition and the infinitive when -) is lacking 


in the parallel Masoretic version (examples 7-8).?’ 


(7) Jox25n pat AL]wyn aAnan (4Q67 f1.4) 
qon Nivan PII nivyn intan (Isa. 58.13) 
‘and you honour it [by refraining] from going your own 


ways and from finding your own pleasure’ 


(8) [anay] AX mosdn onvvar nx endym (4Q166 2.9) 
Ann mio cvnwai ‘nx myn (Hos. 2.11) 


27 See also 4Q109 flii+3-6i.18-19 || MT Qoh. 7.5. 
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‘and I will take away my wool and my linen from cover- 


ing/to cover your nakedness’ 


Similarly, in non-biblical DSS material -5 can intervene be- 


tween a preposition and an infinitive (examples 9-10): 


(9) Sind ty nd25 spi -- J 
‘to the point of extinction, to the point of rebellion’ 
(40378 f3i.7) 


(10) Abs 245[ ofa] sidan aden onata anynavA[i] 
‘and] from being party to these matters or going along 
wLith them] in these things’ (4Q397 f14-21.8) 


Finally, the inscriptional and biblical distribution of con- 
struct infinitives in the function of verbal complements is instruc- 
tive. Pre-exilic epigraphy and biblical material know in this func- 
tion both the bare infinitive and the infinitive prefixed with ->. A 
conveniently apposite illustration of mixed usage is the is the 
two-line sequence from the Lachish Letters in which the two al- 
ternatives appear in consecutive lines (examples 11-12). 

(11) SDO-89p/-ANYT-NOOTTR-ANN D1 

‘And because my lord said, “You don’t know how / to read 

a letter!”’ (Lachish 3.8-9) 


(12) ny3> 790 xp>-w/-ADL- ANA 
‘As Yhwh lives, I swear, no one has ever tried to read me a 
letter!’ (Lachish 3.9-10)*8 


8 On the formulation of negative oaths see JM §165, especially subsec- 
tions d, f and g. 
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For the situation in Masoretic BH consider Table 2. Forms 


with -> are dominant throughout the Hebrew Bible, except in 


some poetic material (e.g., Isaiah and Job). Significantly, how- 


ever, in the core LBH books and Qohelet, the bare infinitive con- 


struct as verbal complement has fallen into disuse. See Table 2 


for the biblical distribution (according to L) of construct infini- 


tives with and without ->. 


Table 2: MT distribution of verbal complement infinitive construct”® 
Book | bare -5 |Book | bare -5 | Book | bare 5 
Gen. 8 41 Ezek. 1 6 Prov. 2 5 
Exod. 8 31 Hos. 1 4 Ruth 0 4 
Lev. 0 3 Amos 4 2 Song 0 8 
Num. 9 13 Jon. 0 2 Qoh. 0) 8 
Deut. 12 31 Nah. 0 1 Lam. 1 3 
Josh. 1 12 Hab. 1 0 Est. 0 8 
Judg. 34 | Zeph. 0 1 Dan. 0 1 
Sam. 4 57 | Zech. 0 3 Ezra 0 2 
Kgs 24 =| Pss 10 15 | Neh. 0 6 
Isa. 21 14 Job 7 2 Chron. 0 26 
Jer. 10 23 =| Pentateuch 37 119 
Prophets 47 183 
(Former Prophets 9 127) 
(Latter Prophets 38 19) 
Writings 20 88 
(Writings excluding LBH/Qoh. 20 37) 
(LBH/Qoh. 0 51) 
TOTAL 104 390 


2° These statistics reflect the approach of Malessa (2006, 150-66), with 
slight modifications, as detailed in Hornkohl (2018, 73-74, n. 24). See 


also JM (81241, n. 9). 
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Table 3 compares the Tiberian biblical text to the Second 
Temple corpora of Biblical Aramaic, Ben Sira, the biblical and 
non-biblical DSS, and RH. 


Table 3: MT, cognate, extrabiblical, and non-Masoretic distribution of infini- 
tive construct as verbal complement with and without -5 according to corpus 
Late cognate, non-Maso- 
MT retic, and extrabiblical 
corpora”’ 
Corpus bare| -5 |%-5 |Corpus |bare) -5 | % 
Pentateuch 37 | 119 | 76% |BA* O | 21 |100% 
Fmr. Prophets 9 | 127 | 93% |Ben Sira | O | 16 |100% 
Lat. Prophets 38 | 56 | 60% |Mishna 0 | 269 |100% 
Writings (not LBH/Qoh.) 20 | 37 | 65% |NBDSS 4 | 43 | 92% 
LBH/Qoh. 0 | 51 |100%|BDSS 29 | 72 | 71% 
BH TOTAL 104 | 390 | 79% 


All material assuredly composed in the post-exilic period shows 
a striking preference for ligtol over gatol as verbal complement. 

Only the biblical DSS exhibit proportions comparable to those 
known from Classical Biblical Hebrew (CBH) sources, which is 
hardly surprising given the nature of the material. But even this 
similarity is somewhat deceptive. Substantiating the late replace- 


ment of bare infinitive verbal complements with forms bearing 


3° For lists of occurrences see Hornkohl (2018, 75-76, nn. 25-28). 


3! While the strong BA penchant for verbal complement infinitives with 
prefixed -5 tallies with Second Temple Hebrew practice, it should be 
noted that infinitives with prefixed prepositions, especially ->, are the 
rule throughout all historical phases of Aramaic; see Fassberg (2007). 
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prefixed -5, there are some eleven cases in which a Tiberian ex- 

ample without prefixed -) is paralleled by a DSS case with -5 (ex- 

amples 13-16) and no cases of the contrary:* 

(13) Andwd qom [axsnj]k on nyaw my dm (4Q252 1.15-16) 
nw yy oR oA nyaw Tip On (Gen. 8.10) 


‘and he waited another seven days and he again sent...’ 


(14) my aw> nao [sii aay]n ns now (4Q252 1.18-19) 
Tip poxvaw omporNd) oo aiacny nbwy (Gen. 8.12) 
‘...(and) he sent forth the dove, but it did not return (to 

him) again’ 


(15) Anmd2 d5i[n sb (4Q40 5.6) 
ond> ain xd = (Deut. 7.22) 


‘you will not be able to finish them off 


(16) inwd 5[ain x5 (194 f12.2) 
ingw Sanx> (Deut. 14.24) 
‘you cannot carry it’ 


It is difficult to interpret the consistency of this direction of 
change as casual or insignificant. From the perspective of the rel- 


evant MT material, the biblical DSS copyists regularly succeeded 


» See also 1QIsa* 1.14-15 || MT Isa. 1.12; 1QIsa* 1.15 || MT Isa. 1.13; 
1QIsa* 7.22-23 || MT Isa. 8.4; 1QIsa* 22.13-14 || MT Isa. 28.12; 1QIsa* 
24.16 || MT Isa. 30.9; 1QIsa* 39.31 || MT Isa. 47.11; 4Q111 3.6 || MT 
Lam. 1.14. On apparent exceptions see Hornkohl (2018, 78-79). Also 
worthy of consideration are MT absolute infinitives functioning as ver- 
bal complements that are paralleled in the DSS by construct infinitives 
with -5: 1QIsa? 36.7 || MT Isa. 42.24; 1QIsa* 47.20 || MT Isa. 57.20. 
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in reproducing classical diction, but occasionally fell under the 
sway of contemporary language practises that, in respect of the 
phenomenon under investigation, led them to use ligtol rather 


than bare gatol. 


2.5. Summary of Case on Qal Construct Infinitive 


Against the claim that the Tiberian phonological realisation of 
BH qal Il-bgdkpt construct infinitives is a rabbinic or later anach- 
ronism alien to older BH phonology, we have adduced phonolog- 
ical, morphological, and syntactic evidence to demonstrate the 
heretofore under-appreciated historical depth of the phonologi- 
cal distinction between infinitive construct forms prefixed with 
-5, on the one hand, and bare infinitives and those prefixed with 
other prepositions, on the other. The multiplicity of traditions 
exhibiting similar instances of differentiation or apparent reflexes 
thereof (Babylonian, Samaritan, Secunda) points to a genuine 
Second Temple phenomenon inherited by each. Consonantal ev- 
idence from Second Temple and presumably earlier sources con- 
firms both the diachronic character of the relevant difference be- 
tween BH and RH as well as intermediate stages as witnessed in 
LBH and the DSS, including infinitival formations that combine 
BH and RH features, increased usage of infinitives prefixed with 
-5 following another preposition, and decreased employment of 
the bare infinitive as verbal complement. Of no less importance, 
the relative frequency of construct infinitives with -5 and the 
comparative rarity of bare infinitives throughout the biblical text, 


even in those works considered most representative of pre-exilic 
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Hebrew, come as compelling evidence of the probable early an- 
nexation of -) to the construct infinitive. Far from being a chron- 
ologically foreign intrusion into BH morphology, the integration 
of prefixed -5 within the infinitive is very much in line with mor- 
phological and syntactic trends evident in the classical stage of 
BH as witnessed in consonantal material. On the basis of the ex- 
tant evidence, establishing a terminus a quo for syncope of the 
vowel of the first radical would seem to be out of the question. 
Even so, in the light of DSS infinitival forms that reflect syncope 
of the first radical’s vowel without full remodelling on the basis 
of yiqtol as seen in RH, it is reasonable to hypothesise that the 
vocalic elision that permitted plosive realisation of the second 
radical in qal II-bgdkpt construct infinitives in the Tiberian tradi- 
tion is not a result of reanalysis under the influence of RH, but 
an organic feature firmly rooted in earlier Hebrew. It is likely to 
have occurred first in the vernacular. Given the regularity of in- 
finitives with prefixed -5 throughout BH (relative to the number 
of bare infinitives and those with other prefixed prepositions), 
the morphological and phonological shifts in question may well 
have occurred long before Second Temple Hebrew, with the ex- 
pected assimilation of nun being avoided in literary registers, 
such as that preserved in the Hebrew Bible. 

Though it is impossible to determine the full extent of the 
historical depth of phonological realisations like Tiberian 5519 
[lin'po:!] and 72W%, [lif'bo:r] there is ample evidence to show that 
they are phonological reflexes of a relatively early morphological 
development with attendant syntactic ramifications. Given that 


both the Samaritan and Jewish reading traditions bear witness to 
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the phenomenon and/or to reflexes thereof, and that scholarly 
consensus places that schism no later than the second century 
BCE, such a date serves as a logical terminus ante quem for the 
integration of -> into the qal infinitive construct, though some 
scholars would place this earlier. Clearly, the feature was suffi- 
ciently established in pre-schism scriptural reading practices as 
to be inherited by both the Jewish and Samaritan traditions be- 
fore they diverged. In light of the dominant use of infinitives with 
-> throughout the biblical text (excepting archaic poetry), sup- 
ported by epigraphic evidence, it is reasonable to propose a ter- 
minus post quem as far back as the heyday of CBH, i.e., the mo- 
narchic/First Temple period, though with the disuse of bare in- 
finitives construct as verbal complements, it is perhaps most rea- 
sonable to place the univerbalisation of liqtol in the Persian pe- 
riod. This corroborates the conclusions of previous studies that 
emphasize the antiquity of the Tiberian reading tradition and its 
reliability as a linguistic witness of early Second and even First 


Temple Hebrew. 


3.0. THE 3MS SUFFIX FOR PLURALS AND SIMILAR 


Once we entertain the possibility of disparity between the written 
and reading traditions, it opens up the possibility of alternatives 
to certain conventional, but dissatisfying explanations. 

One of the more counterintuitive orthographic conventions 
that beginning students face when learning to read Hebrew is the 
3ms possessive suffix added to plural nouns and to some prepo- 
sitions. Written Y-, as in roi0, the ending was evidently realised 


very early on as a diphthong along the lines of -aw, which, in 
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turn, developed to, inter alia, Tiberian 1- [-o:v] and Modern Is- 
raeli Hebrew [-av]. Though learners quickly equate the phonetic 
realisation with the spelling in question, the correspondence is 
decidedly anomalous from the perspective of Hebrew orthogra- 
phy, where, though vowel sounds are regularly left underspeci- 
fied or entirely unmarked, consonants—such as the yod in r-— 
are usually pronounced. 

The exceptions to this norm are the matres lectionis, namely 
medial and final waw and yod and final heh (and 7alef), each of 
which came to be used to signal specific vowel sounds. The mater 
yod is associated with i- and e-class vowels. Its appearance with 
the a-class vowel that developed to Tiberian [5] (qames) calls for 


an explanation. 


3.1. Competing Accounts: Grammatical versus Pho- 


netic Yod 


Generally speaking, scholarly literature offers two competing ex- 
planations for the unexpected representation of -aw with r-. Ac- 
cording to one, the yod in r- did not originally have phonetic 
value, but served as a mater lectionis of purely grammatical sig- 
nificance, introduced at some point for purposes of visually dis- 
tinguishing the plural form of a possessed noun from its singular 
counterpart. On this view, only later, due to association with the 
realisation -aw in the 3ms suffix, did language users extend use 
of the spelling »- to other words with a similar final diphthong or 


reflex thereof.*° 


33 Tt seems clear that »- was indeed eventually taken as representative 
of the diphthong -aw (and its reflexes), since, beyond the 3ms suffix in 
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Andersen and Forbes (1986, 325) argue for a purely 
graphic genesis to the spelling r-: 


In the old orthography it was not possible to distinguish 
‘his son’ from ‘her son’, both spelled 12, unless aided by 
context. The new convention wrote 1:9 and 719 respec- 
tively. But this created a new problem. In the old orthog- 
raphy 111 was the regular spelling of banaw, ‘his sons’, but 
now this could be read as band. Other forms of plural nouns 
had the plene spelling of the long vowel in banim or of the 
stem-terminal diphthongs in the suffixed forms, such as 
pn‘, ‘their sons’. The remedy again was obvious. Spell all 
plural nouns (masculine or of masculine type) with ° 
whether it was pronounced or not. Hence the artificial 1211, 
banaw, ‘his sons’, in which the ° is purely graphic.** 


question, several words ending in -aw are spelled with final r- in ancient 
sources, e.g., Tiberian BH tm? [jah'do:v] ‘together’ (thrice in the MT 
ketivy, against 94 times 11m; frequently in the DSS); rway ‘axSav ‘now’ 
(consistently in K; way in 4Q225 f2ii.7); Tiberian BH rnd [sa'@o:v] ‘win- 
ter/autumn, rainy season’ (MT Song 2.11 gqere; cf. ketiv ino); Tiberian 
BH vy [{o:'no:v] ‘humble’ (MT gere; ketiv 119; non-biblical Dead Sea 
Scrolls); DSS rw(?)y ‘Esau’ (cf. Tiberian BH wy [fe:'so:v]) and rn ‘hook’ 
(cf. Tiberian BH 1n [to:v]). In Modern Israeli Hebrew, the correlation of 
the spelling r- and the pronunciation -av has led to, among other things, 
the convention of writing the letter names of waw and tav as 1" and 
"on, respectively (orthographically differentiated from the homopho- 
nous lexemes 1) vav ‘hook and tn tav ‘musical note, mark’, respectively). 
4 See also Orlinsky (1942-43, 288-89); Zevit (1980, 29-30); Pardee 
(1988, 279-80); Knauf (1990, 20); Freedman (1992, 9-10, no. 6); Go- 
linets (forthcoming, 1-6). 
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According to an alternative hypothesis, the yod in question 
was phonetic. Some seek to reconcile 1- with -aw,® while others 
object that the two must reflect distinct pronunciation traditions. 
It is this latter possibility, that r- and -aw reflect diverse phonetic 
realisations, that is examined below. If this is the case, then this 
is one more in a series of cases in which the dominant written 
form and its oral realisation in the Tiberian (and other) traditions 
are out of sync, i.e., represent a merger of discordant reading and 
written traditions.*° 

There is equivocal evidence for the argument that the yod 
in the 3ms suffix r- began as a purely graphic morphological 
marker of plurality. First, a few other Hebrew suffixes appear— 
at least synchronically—to have a non-phonetic yod with the 
purely grammatical function of marking plurality, namely, the 
1cpl ending in Tiberian 12°010 [su:'se:nu:] ‘our horses’ versus the 
phonetically-identical 1cpl ending in Tiberian 31910 [su:'se:nu:] 
‘our horse’ and the 2ms ending in Tiberian 7010 [su:'se:ya:] ‘your 
(ms) horses’ versus the homophonous Tiberian pausal 7010 
[su:'seryo:] ‘your (ms) horse’. 

Of course, seen from a diachronic perspective, this is a non- 
argument. Paradigmatically, in the relevant 3ms suffix one ex- 
pects ay glide, or reflex thereof in the form of a vowel produced 
via diphthong contraction. Thus, 1cs 010 swsy Tiberian [su:'sa:y] 


‘my horses’ and 2fs 7010 Tiberian [su:'sa:yiy] ‘your horses’ both 


35 Blau (2010, 172); Zevit (1980, 29-30). 

36 GKC (§91i and n. 1); Cross and Freedman (1952, 47, 54-55, 68-9); 
Sarfatti (1982, 65); Gogel (1998, 159-161, nn. 187-189); Barkay (2004, 
53-54); JM (894d and n. 7); Khan (2013a, 48). 
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preserve consonantal yod in a diphthong, while the e/e vowels in 
the remaining forms are all attributable to contraction of the 
same ay diphthong. Leaving aside the 3ms suffix under discus- 
sion, then, a strong case can be made for an originally phonetic 
role for the yod in all suffixes for plurals and the relevant prepo- 
sitions. 

Second, the difference between pre-exilic epigraphic or- 
thography and biblical orthography (as represented to varying 
degrees in all biblical manuscript traditions) indicates that the 
earliest biblical compositions must have undergone a spelling re- 
vision according to which matres lectionis were frequently, but 
somewhat inconsistently, inserted word-medially in line with 
post-exilic conventions in order to facilitate reading. On the as- 
sumption that 1- is secondary to 1-, the revision in question would 
provide a historical scenario in which a grammatical mater yod 
could have been inserted. The notion of the regular insertion of 
a morphological mater would, however, be exceptional against 
the backdrop of the broader goal of phonetic transparency as well 
as the inconsistent use of phonetic matres. 

While the situation of orthographic revision arguably fur- 
nishes a convenient historical context in which the purely graphic 
change 3ms 1- -aw > r- could take place, recognition of numerous 
categories involving phonetic dissonance between the Tiberian 
written (consonantal) and reading (vocalic) traditions demon- 
strates the potential reality of diverse phonetic realities behind 
3ms 1- and v-. Consistent mismatch between the written and read- 
ing components of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition is an 


acknowledged phenomenon in the case of a number of features, 
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most famously the 2ms gatal verbal ending n- and the 2ms pro- 
nominal suffix 7- versus their respective Tiberian realisations n- 
[-to:] and 7- [-yo:]. Though common in the MT, these are decid- 
edly exceptional from the perspective of Tiberian (and other He- 
brew) orthographical conventions, where final vowels are other- 
wise generally represented by a mater. For instance, in the vast 
majority of categories in which a word-final a-class vowel ap- 
pears in manuscripts of the Masoretic tradition, it is accompanied 
by a mater heh. The lack of this heh in 2ms forms is glaringly 
exceptional. Variation in the realisation of the 2ms n- and 7- end- 
ings is apparent in certain Tiberian pausal forms, e.g., 79 [oxy] 
for contextual 7} [la'yo:]. This is found also in other traditions of 
Hebrew and Semitic languages more generally, where one finds 
both consonant-final realisations of these pronominal suffixes 
(Iron Age inscriptions, MT ketiv, DSS, RH, Aramaic/Syriac, 
Secunda) and also vowel-final realisations (Iron Age inscriptions 
[verbal ending only], MT qere, DSS).*” Given the reality of mis- 


match between the Tiberian written and reading traditions, as 


°” For inclusion of the variant 3ms endings among written-reading mis- 
matches, see Khan (2013a, 48). Just a few of the many other notable 
dissonances involve the 2/3fpl verbal ending j- [-no:]; the standard Ti- 
berian spelling oowm versus the accepted realisation o2wi7 
[jaru:fo:'la:jim], the latter of which is better matched by the minority 
spelling with yod to mark the triphthong -ayi- p»>wr (only five occur- 
rences in the MT: Jer. 26.18; Est. 2.6; 1 Chron. 3.5; 2 Chron. 25.1; 32.9), 
which also occurs in the DSS, RH, and Second Temple epigraphic and 
numismatic sources; the gal internal passive, forms of which are regu- 
larly understood/vocalised as pu“al, hof‘al, or nif‘al when possible; and 
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well as the more general variety within ancient Hebrew pronun- 
ciation traditions, one should at least consider the possibility that 
the majority consonantal orthography v- actually reflects a pho- 
netic realisation other than that which eventually developed to 
Tiberian [-9:v].°8 

Of greater probative value is epigraphic evidence. Cru- 
cially, both spellings are known from sources assigned to the Iron 
Age. In the pre-exilic inscriptional material from the Judahite city 
of Lachish (early sixth century BCE) there occurs the form wx 
‘his men’ (Lachish 3.18). Further evidence is found in the prepo- 
sitional 15x ‘to him’ from the Mesad HaSavyahu (Yavne Yam line 
13) plea (late seventh century BCE). One might also consider the 
suffix of the apparently dual 1n7” ‘its two months’ (Gezer 1.1 [2x], 
2, 6; late tenth/early ninth century BCE). The surest occurrence 
of v- in Iron Age epigraphy is in the form 119 ‘his face’ in one of 
the renditions of the Priestly Blessing from Num. 6.24—26 pre- 
served in the Ketef Hinnom amulets (2.9; mid-seventh century 
BCE).*? Other potentially relevant evidence includes the apparent 


polyphthong terminating 7 ym ‘and from his enemies’ (Khirbet 


perhaps cases of apparent suppletion, e.g., forms of the verb wai ‘ap- 
proach’ which are nif‘al in the qatal and participle, but pattern as gal in 
the yigtol, imperative, and infinitive. 

38 For useful discussion see Gogel (1998, 159-61 and nn. 187-89) and 
Barkay et al. (2004, 53-54). 


°° The dating is according to Barkay et al. (2004, 41-55). The spelling 
v- is an important element in arguments for later datation of the inscrip- 
tion; see, e.g., Berlejung (2008, 208-12); Golinets (forthcoming); but 
see below. 
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el-Qom 3.3; 750-700 BCE—this is the consensus reading, but it 
is uncertain; cf. Tiberian ryan [mis*-s‘o:'Ro:v] [Deut. 33.7; Jer. 
46.10; Ps. 105.24]),*° and, possibly, rnx ‘my brothers (?)’ (Mous- 
saieff 2.7-8, though this may well represent the singular ‘my 
brother’).** 

Turning to later documentary data, the spelling 1- for ex- 
pected r- is not uncommon in Dead Sea biblical material and is 
even more widespread in the non-biblical scrolls. This likely in- 
dicates the persistence of various phonetic realisations, though 
there are alternative interpretations of the data.” 

Finally, perhaps most significant as evidence for a graphic, 
grammatical, non-phonetic explanation for the development of 1- 
as -aw is the fact that no pronunciation other than a diphthong 
or reflex thereof is preserved in any known Hebrew reading tra- 
dition. As already noted, the suffix came to be realised as [-9:v] 


in Tiberian Hebrew. Similarly, it is represented by -av (eleven 


*° Lemaire (1977, 599, 601); Zevit (1984, 43); Hadley (1987, 54-55); 
Gogel (1998, 159-60, n. 188). 


“' The authenticity of this inscription has been called into question; see 
Rollston (2003; 2006). 


#2 See Reymond (2014, 144-47, 159) on the relative frequency of 
spelling variation in the DSS, though it is to be noted that he considers 
the yod of r- to be a grammatical mater and assumes that the 3ms ending 
on plurals and relevant prepositions was realised as -0 <-aw whether 
spelled 1- or 1-; see Qimron (1986, 33-34, 59; 2018, 270). 
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times) in the Greek transcription in the Secunda of Origen’s Hex- 
apla*? and it contracted to [-o] in Samaritan Hebrew.** 

While no extant Hebrew reading tradition evinces a pro- 
nunciation of 3ms Y- with a phonetic yod—conceivably, some 
sort of triphthong along the lines of -ayu or -eyu—the traditions 
may preserve indirect evidence indicative of such a realisation, 


as we shall see in what follows. 


3.2. Positive Arguments for Phonetic Yod in 3ms Y- 


The remainder of this article will consider affirmative arguments 
for an originally phonetic yod in the 3ms suffix r-, in which case 
the relevant realisation—likely something akin to -ayu or -eyu— 
differed from pre-Tiberian -aw. First, we return to the apparent 
Iron Age epigraphic evidence. It should be stressed that argu- 
ments against the pre-exilic dating of Ketef Hinnom’s 3ms r- in 
vip ‘his face’ (2.9) based on the supposed lateness of the orthog- 
raphy must be considered circular. If the inscription is reasonably 
dated on other grounds to the 7th century BCE, then the spelling 
v- must be accorded as much weight as spellings without yod 
from other Iron Age epigraphs. Further, since, as a rule, medial 
characters in Iron Age inscriptions serve as either consonants or 
vowel letters, but not grammatical matres, it is likely that r- here 
has a realisation other than -aw. Of course, no certainty can be 
had on the exact nature of the sound in question. Crucially, 


though, this applies to the alternative epigraphic spelling 3ms 1-, 


*® Bronno (1943, 200-1); Yuditsky (2017, 107). 
* Ben-Hayyim (2000, 229). 
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as well; while it may coincide with pre-Tiberian -aw, it may just 
as well reflect a different realisation. 

Potentially illuminating in respect of the phonetic reality 
behind 3ms r- is the rarer alternative im’- -ehi, e.g., Tiberian 
i723 [gibbo:'re:hu:] ‘his warriors’ (Nah. 2.4), 17 [jo:'de:hu:] 
‘his hands’ (Hab. 3.10). It is commonly thought that this suffix, 
regularly employed only for singular III-y forms, preserves an 
early form of the ending that developed from *-ayhu. From 17°- 
*-ayhu development to v- is relatively straightforward, the pre- 


sumed realisation of the latter being -ew > Tiberian [-e:v]: 


*-ey < *-€w < *-eil < -ehil < *-ayhi. 


This involves the routine phonetic developments of contraction 
of the diphthong -ay- to -e-, elision of intervocalic h, and resolu- 
tion of the falling diphthong -eu- via -ew- to -ev. Cf. Tiberian 13 
[ge:v] ‘middle, back’, 1902 [kis'le:v] ‘Kislev’, yw [Jo:'le:v] ‘at 
peace’. 

Significantly, the process above accounts for the rare 
spelling-pronunciation combination 37°- -ehu [-e:hu:], the minor- 
ity spelling 1- -w as reflecting *-ew < *-éu (e.g., Lachish, Mesad 
Hashavyahu [Yavne Yam], Gezer, and in the MT), and the domi- 
nant spelling r-: 


*ew < “~é€yw < *-eyii < *-éii < -ehii < *-ayhil, 


In the spelling r- the yod would, according to this reconstruction, 
have originally represented the glide of the diphthong *ay and 
subsequently, after the contraction of the diphthong, become a 
mater for é. Indeed, if, for the sake of economy, it is assumed that 


epigraphic 1- and 1- should have represented the same realisation, 
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from a purely phonetic perspective, it is more likely to have been 
-ew < -eyu than -aw. It is difficult to conceive of any single pho- 
netic realisation underlying epigraphic 1-, epigraphic 1-, and pre- 
Tiberian -aw. 

But as the dominant realisation in all extant reading tradi- 
tions, -aw demands an explanation. The problem is, while it is 
possible to get from *-ayhii to -aw, along the developmental path, 
there is no realisation in extant reading traditions for which the 
spelling 1- can reasonably be considered to be a phonetic repre- 
sentation. 

The simplest way to account for -aw is to posit the develop- 


ment 


-aw < *-dii < *-dhii < *-ayhi. 


Significantly, the first step involves contraction of ay to d, at 
which point a written yod became otiose, as in j& [?d:n] < PX 
['2ajin] ‘where’. The next steps are routine phonetic processes: 
intervocalic elision of heh, and, in Tiberian Hebrew, the shift [9:] 
< a. Crucially, since contraction of -ay- evidently preceded eli- 
sion of h, it is difficult on this view to account satisfactorily for 


the dominant Masoretic spelling r-.*° 


45 This account is based on Florentin (2016, 74). Cross and Freedman 
(1952, 47) note that “[o]nly in a dialect in which the diphthong ay was 
preserved, would a form -aw < *-ayhii result.” Given Samarian 9» yn 
‘wine’, presumably realised [ye:n] (cf. Tiberian ['ya:yin]), -ehu < *-ayhu 
in the north. However, with yp qs ‘summer fruit’, presumably realised 
[qe:s‘] (cf. Tiberian y?? ['qa:jis*]), at Gezer, a mere six miles (9.6 km) 
north and 20.5 miles (33 km) west of Jerusalem, it seems that diph- 
thong contraction was not limited to the dialect of the far north. 
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A further conjectural process may be mentioned. The evo- 


lution 


*-dw < *-ayw < *-ayhil 


has been proposed, ostensibly furnishing a rather straightforward 
account of both the v- orthography and the Tiberian [-5:v] reali- 
sation.*© It must be said, though, that this developmental se- 
quence involves the assumption of two rather arbitrary steps— 
elision of heh after a consonant (diphthong) and contraction of 
the triphthong *-ayw to *-aw. With neither standard in ancient 


Hebrew, it seems improbable that both would take place.*” An 


* Blau (2010, 172); Zevit (1980, 29-30). 


*” In agreement with Florentin (2017, 73-74). Florentin has proposed a 
motivation for development of the -aw realisation. He assumes a base 
form *-ayha leading to the rarely preserved 3n%:- [-e:hu:]. He then notes 
that the respective singular and plural forms of III-y substantives with 
the 3ms suffix are phonetically identical: inwyn ‘his deed’ and imwyn 
‘his deeds’ both [ma:{a'se:hu:]. By means of the standard contraction of 
the diphthong ay and elision of heh *-eyi < *-ayhu. But since *-éyii was 
too similar to the 3ms suffix for singulars, -eéhi, language users inten- 
tionally opted for a discernible alternative, namely *-@w < *-ahii < 
*-ayhu, thereby rendering the distinction between singulars and plurals 
transparent. From the sizeable minority of III-y forms the -aw suffix 
spread to others, becoming dominant. This approach satisfies on several 
levels. First, it gives due weight to much of the evidence, seeking to 
explain both the 1n:- [-ethu:] and -aw spellings and realisations and 
linking both of them back to *-ayhi. Second, it posits motivation for 
what must be seen as non-standard developments in the development 
of -aw. However, concerned mainly with explaining the phonetic forms 
in the Tiberian tradition, it is unfortunate that Florentin does not dis- 
cuss the potential for phonetic variety in the inscriptional sources, the 
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alternative solution involving more likely processes is preferable. 
Without such a solution, it is very difficult to explain both the 
spelling r- and phonetic realisations reflecting -aw as results of 
one and the same process.** The combined weight of the evidence 
arguably points to the plausibility of a phonetic realisation be- 
hind v- different from pre-Tiberian -aw and its later reflexes. 
One final perspective to consider is the explanatory value 
of the approach, especially with regard to the distribution of the 
various spellings in Second Temple sources and in the MT itself. 
In what may have more significance than is sometimes thought, 
biblical and non-biblical manuscripts from late antiquity show 
various mixtures of forms. In the non-biblical DSS, the 1- ending 
occurs without yod in nearly 12 percent of the relevant cases of 


nouns (56 of 473),*° in the biblical DSS the proportion is just over 


DSS, or in the MT itself, nor make explicit his view of the strange rela- 
tionship between orthographical »- and phonetic [-9:v]. 


“8 Barkay et al. (2004, 54). Also worthy of consideration as an explana- 
tion for the orthography v-, but not the spelling 1- or for phonetic 
realisations deriving from -aw, is the entirely conjectural possibility that 
triphthongal *-ayyi < *-ayhi, postulating assimilation of heh to the 
preceding yod (cf., e.g., inna Tiberian [gamo:'lattu:] < gamalathu [1 
Sam. 1.24]). 

* CD 10.9; 1QS 3.7-8; 6.17; 11.3; 1QSa 1.18, 22; 1QpHab 3.7; 5.5; 9.1; 
1QHa 4.37; 4Q163 f4-71.8; 4Q200 f6.3; 4Q216 5.3, 9; 4Q221 f1.2; £3.5; 
f5.2; 40228 f1i.4; 4Q255 f2.2, 6; 40261 fla—b.3; 40262 fB.1-2; 40266 
f2i.4; f2ii.2, 4; f5ii.2, 4; f6iii.8; 40270 f6iv.14, 19; 40299 f3c.6; 40365 
f12biii.5; f26a—-b.8; 4Q374 f2ii.8; 4Q381 £31.3; 4Q387 f2iii.1; 4Q392 
£1.4—-5, 9; 40398 f14-17ii.4, 7; 4Q403 £11.43; 4Q404 f5.6; 4Q405 f15ii- 
16.4; f20ii-22.7; £231.13; 40417 f291.7; 40418 f16.4; 40434 f1i.7; 
4Q468b f1.2; 4Q472 f1.4; 4Q481d f3.2; 11Q17 7.6; 10.5. 
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7 percent (25 of 347).°° In the MT there are some 125 instances 
involving nouns,°*' coming to about 5 percent of the potential 
2500 cases. While various explanations could be offered for these 
minority spellings,°* it is here argued that the possibility that at 
least some reflect actual phonological variation in the realisation 
of the suffix should not be dismissed out of hand. It may well be 
that in some of these instances in the MT, many of which are 
marked as ketiv-gere mismatches, the disparity reflects morpho- 
logical, rather than phonological, disagreement between the con- 
sonantal and pronunciation traditions. Thus, for instance, in xwn 
D9927) opA- dx [17 snd] PTY 108 (MT Lev. 9.22), the ketiv form 
1 is ambiguous—it may represent a form parallel to Tiberian 


dual [jo:'do:v] ‘his hands’, but may just as well reflect a singular 


50 1QIsa* 1.28; 11.29; 23.2; 27.23; 2Q16 fSii-6i.1; 4032 f2ii+ 3i+ 4.19; 
4056 f3ii.15; 4Q86 2.13; 4093 1.9; 4098f f1-2.1; 4Q114 1.3; 40128 
f1.21, 29; 4Q138 f1.2, 9, 11; 4Q140 f1.26; 1101 fK-Li.7; 1105 4.15; 
Mur88 8.16. 


1 Exod. 27.11; 28.28; 32.19; 37.8; 39.4, 33; Lev. 9.22; 16.21; Deut. 
2.33; 7.9; 8.2; 33.9; Josh. 16.3; 1 Sam. 3.2; 8.3; 10.21; 23.5; 26.7, 11, 
16; 30.6; 2 Sam. 1.11; 12.9, 20; 13.34; 18.17, 18; 19.19; 22.23; 24.14, 
22; 1 Kgs 5.17; 6.38; 16.19; 18.42; 2 Kgs 4.34; 5.9; 11.18; 14.12; Jer. 
17.10, 11; 22.4; 32.4; Ezek. 17.21; 18.21, 24; 31.5; 33.13, 16; 37.16, 
19; 40.6, 9, 21 (8x), 22 (4x), 24 (2x), 25, 26 (3x), 29 (4x), 31 (2x), 33 
(4x), 34 (3x), 36 (3x), 37 (3x); 43.11, 26; 44.5; 47.11; Amos 9.6; Obad. 
1.11; Hab. 3.14; Ps. 10.5; 58.8; 105.18, 28 (?); 106.45; 147.19; 148.2; 
Job 5.18; 14.5; 20.11; 21.20; 26.14; 27.15; 31.20; 37.12; 38.41; 39.26, 
30; 40.17; Prov. 16.27; 21.29; 22.25; 26.24; 30.10; Ruth 3.14; Qoh. 4.8; 
5.17; Lam. 3.32, 39; Dan. 9.12; 11.10; Ezra 4.7. 


°2 See, by way of illustration, the useful examples in Golinets (forthcom- 
ing, 1-6). 
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parallel to Tiberian [jo:'50:] ‘his hand’; if the latter, the gere con- 
tradicts the ketiv semantically. Further, in nearly every case it is 
possible that the yod of the majority spelling was simply omitted 
in error, so that, for example, the ketiv 17 in yt? -AW-NY FAAX FAD) 
na pwr wey Ob [17 sand] (MT Lev. 16.21) does not necessarily 
serve as orthographic evidence of a diphthongal rather than 
triphthongal realisation. These considerations apply to the afore- 
mentioned DSS evidence as well. 

Be that as it may, it seems unlikely that morphological am- 
biguity and simple spelling inconsistency are sufficient to ac- 
count for the totality of cases in which the 3ms suffix spelling 1- 
occurs instead of the more customary 1-. In MT Ezekiel 1- appears 
instead of v- in 46 of 176 cases (26 percent of the time) and in 
chapter 40 alone 1- comes without yod 34 times. Job also exhibits 
use of the suffix nearly 10 percent of the time (12 of 122 cases). 
When we bear in mind other discrepancies between the Tiberian 
written and reading traditions, e.g., the aforementioned 2ms end- 
ings n- and 7- and Tiberian [-to:] and [-xo:], respectively, positing 
a similar mismatch between consonantal v- and Tiberian [-9:v] 
helps to account for a degree of variation otherwise difficult to 
explain. 

If the foregoing reading of the evidence is correct, it as- 
sumes a rather curious developmental sequence leading up to the 
spelling and phonetic realisation of the Tiberian Masoretic tradi- 


tion: 


(1) a situation of mixed use of diphthongal and triphthongal 


phonological realisations and spelling, i.e., 1- -aw and 1- 


-ayu/-eyu; 
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(2) emergence of mismatch between the dominant diphthongal 
phonetic realisation and the dominant triphthongal 
spelling—perhaps involving the preservation of a ‘histori- 
cal’ spelling paralleling the diffusion of a ‘popular’ pronun- 


ciation;°° 


(3) an orthographical revision strongly favouring ‘historically 
conservative’ v-, reflecting either persistence of a triph- 
thongal pronunciation or association of that spelling with 
the realisation -aw, leaving only a minority of the relevant 


forms ending in 1-;°* 


(4) subsequent to the fixing of the orthographical and pronun- 


ciation traditions, the fusion of the two into the Tiberian 


8 Albright (1943, 22, n. 27) argues that inv in the Gezer Calendar ends 
in -€w, comparing to “the archaic uncontracted form -éhu which appears 
a number of times in Hebrew poetry” (see Bauer and Leander 1918- 
1922, §28v). Tiberian -aw he explains (ibid.) as “an obvious confor- 
mation to the parallel Aramaic suffix which appears in Bib. Aram. 
as -6hi and in Syriac as -auhi (written) and -au (pronounced).” Cross and 
Freedman (1952, 47, 54-55, 68-9) view Masoretic 1- as “reminiscent” 
(47) of North Israelite -éw and Tiberian -aw as Judahite. Pardee (1988, 
179-80) objects, asking why this northern feature, and no other, should 
figure so prominently in the Tiberian reading tradition. Without deny- 
ing an areal explanation, I am content with a more general view of va- 
riety in ancient Hebrew, incorporating such parameters as register, re- 
gion, urban versus rural, diachrony, sociolect, and idiolect. 


4 Presumably, some of the forms left without yod are the results of sim- 
ple inconsistency in the revision or were read as suffixes for singulars. 
However, if yod was added to reflect a triphthongal realisation, then it 
is possible that it was intentionally left out of forms where, according 
to the reading tradition, a diphthong was intended. 
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Masoretic textual tradition, which involved the ‘correc- 
tion’, by means of explicit ketiv-gere notation (from 1- to 1-) 
or via simple vocalisation (with [-d:v]), of forms one might 
be inclined to read otherwise, sometimes extended, signifi- 
cantly, to forms that do not end in the 3ms suffix in ques- 


tion. 


4.0. CLOSING REMARKS 


Dissonance between written and reading traditions is an 
acknowledged feature of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition, the au- 
thenticity and antiquity of each supported by contemporary He- 
brew and cognate material. The only question regards the extent 
of the mismatch, i.e., its applicability and explanatory value with 
regard to individual features. It has been argued here that such a 
perspective helps to explain two vocalisation phenomena as rel- 
atively early, organic developments, rather than anachronistic 
post-biblicisms artificially visited upon BH. These may be added 
to a series of over twenty instances or categories of instances in- 
volving similar written-reading dissonance within the Tiberian 
tradition. The ramifications go beyond the phonetic realisations 
of the specific features in question, encompassing such issues as 
the antiquity, authenticity, and reliability of the testimony of the 
Tiberian reading tradition. Crucially, precisely at those points 
where there is the most compelling reason to suspect anachro- 
nism and artificiality on the part of the vocalisation tradition, i.e., 
where it deviates from a consonantal tradition generally ac- 


corded greater antiquity, the reading tradition is seen to reflect 
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ancient and natural linguistic conventions in line with Second 


Temple or earlier practices. 
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QERE AND KETIV IN THE EXEGESIS OF 
THE KARAITES AND SAADYA GAON 


Joseph Habib 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


During the approximate period 500-950 CE, the Tiberian Maso- 
retes set out to commit to writing the accepted reading tradition 
of the Hebrew Bible." In order to facilitate this preservation, they 
invented a number of graphic symbols to represent the reading 
tradition as accurately as possible. These symbols were mapped 
onto the letters of the received consonantal text. The consonantal 
text adopted by the Tiberian Masoretes was one that, from a very 


early period, had been transmitted within mainstream Judaism 


' See Yeivin (1980, 1-4, 49-80). To be sure, the process of precise trans- 
mission of the Biblical Text far predates the Tiberian Masoretes. M. Avot 
1.1 states that Moses transmitted (7701) the Torah to Joshua, and 
Joshua to the elders, etc. Thus, from its very inception, it was necessary 
to pass on the text, via an oral tradition, accurately. Hence Dotan’s 
(2007, 606) statement, “The transmission of the Bible is as old as the 
Bible itself.” In this regard, Lea Himmelfarb (2007) concludes that the 
first Masoretes were, in fact, the Temple priests, who regularly engaged 


in the reading, teaching, and copying of the text. 
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with great care.* One important component of the preservation 
of the text was safeguarding the correct pronunciation of the con- 
sonantal text. The Tiberian Masoretes thus invented the vocalisa- 
tion signs in order to ensure accurate pronunciation of the text.* 


As a general rule, the consonants and the vocalisation signs are 


? The need for an exemplary scroll made itself felt after the destruction 
of the Second Temple in 70 CE, when an authoritative text could serve 
as a unifying element to the Jewish community (Contreras and De Los 
Rios-Zarzosa 2010, 28). The Babylonian Talmud also reflects an early 
concern for the transmission of an accurate text. Mo‘ed Qatan 18b pro- 
hibits tampering with the “scroll of Ezra” (x71y 150) on particular festi- 
val days. Ketubot 106a mentions “proof-readers of the scrolls in Jerusa- 
lem” (D> wav od 771739). According to Qiddushin 30a, there was also 
an awareness among the Babylonian sages that the authoritative text 
was located in Jerusalem (Khan 2013, 15-16). Qumran also reflects a 
situation whereby, as early as the Second Temple period, there was al- 
ready an established (consonantal) text among mainstream Judaism. 
According to Tov’s latest estimation, 48 percent of Torah texts reflect 
the Masoretic Text (MT). Of the remaining portions of scripture, 44 per- 
cent reflect the MT, while 49 percent form the so-called ‘non-aligned’ 
group (Tov 2012, 108). Thus, even among the multiplicity of recensions 
at Qumran—a community not aligned with mainstream Judaism—a 
text-type that reflects the MT predominated. This strongly suggests that 
the situation was similar elsewhere in Palestine, although this cannot 
be verified (cf. Khan 2013, 22-24). 


3 The other components of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition are the lay- 
out of the text, divisions of paragraphs, the accent signs, the notes of 
the text written in the margin, and Masoretic treatises, which were 


sometimes appended to the end of manuscripts (Khan 2013, 3). 
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in harmony. In a number of places within the Hebrew Bible, how- 
ever, the consonantal text and the vocalisation signs reflect two 
different reading traditions of a particular word or phrase.* 
During the process of supplying the consonantal text with 
the vocalisation signs, such differences between the received con- 
sonantal text and the orally transmitted reading tradition became 
apparent. One clear example was the divine name. Since uttering 
the form of the name reflected by the consonantal text was pro- 
hibited, the consonantal text 717” was read ‘78. The result was 
the form 717, in which the vocalisation prompted the reading 
[?ado:'no:j] instead of that reflected by the consonantal text. An- 
other example is the word written with the consonants p*>»y ‘tu- 
mours (?)’ (Deut. 28.27; 1 Sam. 5.6, 9, 12). In these places, the 
reading tradition requires the word o-nv ‘haemorrhoids’ instead, 
since it was considered less crass. Superimposing the vowels of 
o-nv on the consonants o»»y was not, however, considered to 
be sufficient to trigger the memory of the reader to pronounce 


onv, since this conflict between the consonantal text and the 


* Yochanan Breuer (1991, 191), also considering the cantillation marks, 
remarks, naxa xin abs non nwibw pa awpn >d52 qataw 2 dy aR ynam 
Tnx daw ony uxgya ,nnx Awpn nnd an OF IPTaw XIpAN now prom 
nvai 7172 7517 orn ‘Indeed, even though the connection between these 
three elements is generally tight, and in our version of the Bible they 
became a unity, we sometimes find that each one of them goes its own 
separate way’. See also Hornkohl’s contribution to the present volume. 
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oral reading only occurs four times, compared with the 6,828 oc- 
currences of the divine name.° Thus, a different method for main- 
taining the written tradition while indicating the oral reading tra- 
dition was necessary. In the Aleppo Codex, the consonantal form 
o>5ay31 (Deut. 28.27) is pointed with the vowels of ony, and 
an accompanying marginal note instructs onno1 “Pp ‘ono 
[wuvatt*oho:ri:m] is read’. The oral reading tradition reflected 
by the vocalisation was known in the Masoretic tradition as qere 
‘(what is) read’ and the written tradition of the received conso- 
nantal text was known as ketiv ‘(what is) written’. 

Modern research on the phenomenon of gere and ketiv has 
been concerned primarily with tracing the origins and motivation 
for differences between the gere and ketiv and with classifying 
these differences according to various criteria (e.g., morphologi- 
cal, syntactic, euphemistic, etc.).° I adopt here the view of schol- 
ars such as Barr (1981), Breuer (1997), and Ofer (2019, 85-107), 
according to which the gere and the ketiv represented parallel tra- 
ditions. The question arises as to whether both traditions were 
considered equally authoritative or whether the qgere was re- 
garded as more authoritative than the ketiv. In the Talmudic pe- 
riod a practice developed of interpreting Scripture on two levels, 
one according to the consonantal text (ketiv) and one according 
to the way it was read (qgere). This is reflected in the Talmudic 


dictum nv10nd ox wn xIpN» OX w” ‘The reading has authority and 


° Ofer (2019, 21). 


° For a helpful and concise overview of gere/ketiv scholarship, see Ofer 
(2009, 271ff.); Contreras (2013, 449-53). 
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the traditional text has authority’ (Naeh 1992; 1993). Some me- 
dieval Karaite scholars, e.g., al-Qirqisani (Khan 1990a), objected 
to this practice and recognized the authority of only the reading 
tradition. In the Middle Ages the Karaites also produced Arabic 
transcriptions of the Bible that represented only the gere (Khan 
1992). Some medieval Karaite scholars did, however, accept the 
possibility of interpreting according to the ketiv where it con- 
flicted with the qere, e.g., the lexicographer al-Fasi in his Kitab 
Jami‘ al-’Alfaz (ed. Skoss 1936, vol. 1, 12-13) and Hadassi 
(Bacher 1895, 113). 

In this paper I shall explore whether and to what extent the 
early medieval Karaite exegetes and Saadya regarded both the 
qgere and the ketiv as authoritative bases of their interpretation of 


Scripture. 


2.0. PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY 


I present here my findings with regard to the extent to which the 
differences between the gere and the ketiv are reflected in the ex- 
egetical works of the medieval Karaites and Saadya Gaon. A 
search in Accordance Bible Software for every instance of the 
qere/ketiv in the Hebrew Bible yielded 1,384 hits, from among 
which I chose samples that were relevant for my investigation. In 
choosing examples of gere/ketiv to analyse, it was necessary that 
some restrictions were in place. First, I chose only examples from 
biblical books for which the translations and/or commentaries of 
Saadya and at least one or two medieval Karaite scholars are ex- 


tant. The main limitation was that the extant commentaries and 
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translation of Saadya do not include the entire Bible.” Second, I 
chose only examples of differences between gere and ketiv that 
reflected differences in meaning. Consider the following exam- 


ple: 


(1) Tinea wy owniya Oy [Tam] Ina Wwe tna 


‘For, whoever is joined to life has hope...’ (Eccl. 9.4a)® 


In this example, the gere is from the Hebrew root 3"1n, which 
signifies the ‘joining’ of one person or thing to another. The ketiv, 
however, is from the root 1"na, which signifies ‘choosing’. In my 
translation above, as in most English Bibles, I translated the half- 
verse according to the gere. As will be shown below, a translation 
of this half-verse according to the ketiv would also make perfect 
sense: ‘For, whoever chooses life has hope.’ 

In considering examples which make a difference in mean- 
ing, two additional caveats applied. First, gere/ketiv pairs that 
differ in agreement between subject and verb, as well as in regard 


to the antecedents of pronominal/object suffixes were excluded. 


7 The extant portions include the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel (see Zewi 2015, 31 n. 30). 


8 In this and following examples, the ketiv appears unvocalised, and the 
qere appears vocalised in brackets. In my translations that follow each 
example, I translate according to the qgere. In Gordis’s (1971, 152) rubric 
‘Unclassified KQ (=ketiv/qere)’, this verse appears in the list ‘Q prefer- 
able to K’. This verse does not appear in Cohen’s (2007, 7-11) recent 
work on gere and ketiv, the corpus of which was limited to the Penta- 


teuch and Former Prophets. 
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The reason for this is that the rules governing agreement in Ara- 
bic and Biblical Hebrew differ sufficiently that it could not be 
said for certain whether the Arabic translations of Saadya and the 


Karaites reflected one of the two options. For example: 

(2) ina oF ns Gaaw] naw x9 arp N11) 
‘And they will testify and say, “Our hands did not shed this 
blood” (Deut. 21.7) 


Here, the gere indicates that the reading of this verb should be 
the 3mpl form, whereas the ketiv reflects either a 3fs form, or a 
remnant of the archaic 3fpl form of the perfect.? Regardless, the 
translation of the phrase ‘X x9 11°73” (where ‘X’ represents a form 
of the verb |W) into Arabic will not reflect which form the trans- 


lator was translating. Thus, Saadya translates the above phrase 


° This 3fpl form would have dropped out at a later stage of the language 
due to its similarity to the 3fs of the perfect. Some controversy sur- 
rounds the construal of perfect verbs ending in 7- with plural subjects 
(e.g., here, Num. 43.4; Josh. 15.4; 18.12, 14, 19; 2 Kgs 22.24; Jer. 2.15; 
22.6; 50.6; Ps. 73.2; Job 16.16). Gordis (1971, 104-5), Kutscher (1982, 
39-40), and Cohen (2007, 77-79) maintain the view that this is indeed 
a remnant of the archaic third person feminine plural form. Bergstrasser 
(1962, II.15) states that this situation is possible, but not certain, as 
these cases may simply be “errors or deviations (Fehler oder Abwei- 
chungen)” of congruence. Joiion (1947, 100-1), following Noldeke 
(1904, 19, n. 3), maintains that these occurrences are simply the 3fs 
form and that the ketiv was a result of a misspelling due to Aramaic 


influence, which preserved the form ending in 7-. 
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as JO0n ob xr TR (NLRSP" Yevr II C 1, fol. 206v, In. 1), in which, 
according to Arabic grammatical norms, he uses the 3fs form. It 
is not clear whether this reflects the gere or the ketiv. Saadya’s 
Tafsir conforms, for the most part, to the norms of Classical Ara- 
bic grammar in order to convey to his audience the sense of the 
biblical text, rather than a wooden literal translation."! Classical 
Arabic requires a feminine singular verb when the preceding sub- 
ject is a broken plural.’? Yefet translates this verse: 1250 XA NITR 
(BL Or 2480, fol. 31r, Ins. 4-5). Yefet’s biblical translations ex- 
hibit a word-for-word, even morpheme-for-morpheme, imitation 
of the Hebrew source text.'? It would appear, then, that Yefet’s 
translation reflects the qere. In his commentary, however, the 
verse is transcribed for comment as follows: x> wt ondip xoxd 
7290 ‘Now, as for their expression, “naaw x) it?”...’ (BL Or 2480, 
fol. 31r, Ins. 8-9), thereby reflecting the ketiv, without an idio- 
matic translation following. 

Second, I excluded euphemistic gere/ketiv pairs, such as the 
Saw (K)/22w (Q) ‘to violate’ pair (Deut. 28.30; Isa. 13.16; Jer 3.2; 


© Henceforth NLRSP= National Library of Russia, St. Petersburg; 
BL= The British Library, London; NLF = The National Library of France, 
Paris; IOM = Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, the Russian Academy of 


Sciences. 


1 See Pollicak (1997, 82-90); Vollandt (2014, 69-74). 

” Wright (1898, 2:296). 

'3 Polliack states that ‘The literalism of Yefet’s translations effects [sic] 
their Arabic style which often appears slavish and ungrammatical’ 
(1997, 40). See also Vollandt (2014, 74-77); Sasson (2016, 25-30). 
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Zech. 14.2), and the o%y>»y (K)/onv (Q) ‘tumours/haemor- 
rhoids’ pair (Deut. 28.27; 1 Sam. 5.6, 9, 12), since, in these in- 
stances, the gere “suggests the exact same meaning without say- 
ing it directly” (Ofer 2019, 99). 

With these limitations in place, I analysed 48 verses among 
Saadya’s works and as many Karaite texts for those verses as was 
available to me.’* This yielded a total of 138 items of data. In 
what follows I offer a brief statistical overview of the extent to 
which Saadya and the Karaites follow the gere or the ketiv in their 
translations and commentaries. I then discuss these statistics in 
greater detail, offering relevant examples. I conclude with some 


final remarks and observations. 


3.0. GENERAL RESULTS ACROSS THE WORKS OF SAADYA 
AND THE KARAITES 


The works of Saadya, out of a total of 48 items of data, yield the 
following statistics: 35 instances reflect the gere (72.92 percent); 
nine instances reflect the ketiv (18.75 percent); three instances 
reflect both the gere and the ketiv (6.25 percent); one instance 
reflects neither the gere nor the ketiv (2.08 percent). Collectively, 
the works of the Karaites, presenting a total of ninety items of 


data, yield the following statistics: 72 instances reflect the qere 


14 Gen. 30.11; Isa. 9.2; 10.32; 25.10; 30.5; 32.7; 49.5; 52.5; 65.4; Ezek. 
42.9, 16; Ps. 9.13, 19; 10.10, 12; 74.11; 100.3; 139.16; Prov. 3.34; 
14.21 8.17; 15.14; 16.19; 17.27; 19.7, 19; 20.20, 21; 21.29; 23.26, 31; 
26.2; 31.4; Job 6.2, 21; 9.30; 13.15; 21.13; 30.22; 33.19 Song 2.13; 
Ruth 3.5, 12; 3.17 Eccl. 9.4; 12.6; Dan 9.24; 11.18. 
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(80 percent); six instances reflect the ketiv (6.67 percent); twelve 
instances reflect both the gere and the ketiv (13.33 percent). 

These data suggest that Saadya and the Karaite exegetes 
translated and interpreted Scripture according to the tradition of 
the gere in the majority of instances. They did not, however, feel 
totally bound to that tradition and occasionally deviated from it, 
suggesting that they considered both traditions authoritative. Ex- 
amination of the examples where precedence is given to the ketiv 
indicates that in almost every case this was due to an attempt to 
harmonise a reading with a parallel passage in the surrounding 
context or elsewhere in Scripture. This suggests that the primary 
concern of both Saadya and the Karaite exegetes was a clear ex- 
position of each verse consistent with its context. Most of the time 
the meaning of the qere tradition yielded this satisfactory sense. 
Occasionally, however, this objective could be achieved only if 
translation and exegesis were based on the ketiv or on both tradi- 
tions. 

Saadya never mentions the phenomenon of gere/ketiv by 
name. Among the Karaites, I was able to find twelve instances in 
which they mention the phenomenon explicitly; I will list these 


instances below in the sections on the relevant scholars. 


4.0. SAADYA GAON 


Saadya (882-942) was born in Fayyiim, Egypt, and was known 


in Arabic as Sa‘id ben Yusuf al-Fayytimi. After spending some 
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years in Tiberias,’® in 928 he was appointed the head (Gaon) of 
the Babylonian yeshiva. One of his most important works is his 
translation of the Bible into Arabic, known as the Tafsir. Saadya’s 
Tafsir is not uniform in its shape. For this reason, scholarly men- 
tion of the Tafsir usually refers to one (or more) of three things: 
(1) an exegetical work on a part of the Pentateuch that consists 
of a translation of biblical verses embedded within a ‘long com- 
mentary —another name by which scholars refer to this body of 
work; (2) a translation of the Pentateuch without commentary, 
sometimes called the ‘short Tafsir’; (3) a translation and commen- 
tary on some of the remaining books of the Bible.'° Based on one 
of his introductions to the short Tafsir, scholars accept the fact 
that he began the work after he left his home town in Egypt.’ 
They remain divided, however, as to when exactly he began his 


translation, and its subsequent development.'® The works in 


'S His time in Palestine in general, and Tiberias in particular, is known 
from two principal sources. The first is a letter he wrote to former stu- 
dents. The scenario is as follows: Saadya and R. David were both in 
Babylon. R. David received a letter from Saadya’s students, who ask 
about a calendrical dispute of which Saadya is a part. Puzzled as to why 
his students did not write to him, Saadya wrote back to them: 738 71105 
Sew” para cmy any ty: ont 2 nda tyban pox onan2 x» 2 (Brody 
2013, 26; see Schechter 1901, 60 leaf 1v Ins. 6-8 for the original letter 
fragment). The second comes from an account by the historian al- 
Mas‘tidi (d. 956) (de Goeje 1894, 112-13; Polliack 1997, 11-12). 

'© See Brody (1998, 301). 

17 Ben-Shammai (2000). 

'8 For opinions regarding the beginnings of the Tafsir, see Vollandt 
(2015, 80, n. 119). For treatments regarding its development, see Brody 
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group (1) consist of fragments of the commentaries on Genesis 
(Zucker 1984), Exodus (Ratzaby 1998), and Leviticus (Leeven 
1943; Zucker 1955-1956, 1957-1958).!° The main edition for the 
work of group (2) is that of Derenbourg (1893), although an up- 
dated critical edition is being prepared by Schlossberg (2011).”° 
The works of group (3) consist of Isaiah (Derenbourg and Deren- 
bourg 1895; Ratzaby 1993), Psalms (Qafih 1966), Proverbs 
(Derenbourg 1894; Qafih 1976), Job (Qafih 1973), the Five 
Scrolls (Qafih 1962), and Daniel (Qafih 1981; Alobadi 2006). Al- 
lony (1944) has also published fragments of Saadya’s translation 
of Ezekiel. 

The works of Saadya primarily reflect the qere (72.92 per- 
cent), but to a lesser extent than the Karaites collectively (80 per- 
cent). In nine instances (18.75 percent), Saadya’s work reflects 
the ketiv, all which take place within the ketuvim;?' in three of 
these instances (Ps. 139.16; Job 6.21; Prov. 19.7), the gere/ketiv 
pair is 15 ‘to him’ (Q)/x ‘no, not’ (K).? In one of these instances 
(Ruth 3.5), the gere reflects the presence of a prepositional phrase 


[8] "JANN, whereas the ketiv reflects its absence. This instance 


(1998, 303), Ben-Shammai (2000, 205-206), Steiner (2010, 76-93). 
More recently, see Zewi (2015, 27-29) for an overview of opinions 
about the Tafsir’s developments. 

1 See also Qafih (1984) and Ratzaby (2004) for additional fragments. 
20 See Zewi (2015, 32-34) for a discussion of Derenbourg’s edition. 

21 Ps. 10.10, 12; 139.16; Prov. 14.21; 15.14; 19.7; Job 6.21; Song 2.13; 
Ruth 3.5. 

2 This specific qere/ketiv pair is discussed in detail below, since it re- 
ceives exceptional treatment by both Saadya and the Karaite exegetes. 
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may be explained in light of the tendency of Saadya’s translation 
technique, whereby he omits words that he deems superfluous.”* 
In the remaining four instances (Ps. 10.10, 12; Prov. 14.21; 
15.14; Song 2.13), it seems that Saadya’s preference for the ketiv 
is due to an attempt to harmonise the verse with either the im- 


mediate context or other verses.”4 For example: 


(3) :[oxa 9m] oan rawys Dan nur [aT] AIT 
‘He crushes, he crouches down; the host of the fearful fall 
by his strength’ (Ps. 10.10) 


This verse contains two gere/ketiv pairs. I will focus here on the 
second. This is included in the Masoretic treatise >Okhla we- 
°>Okhla as one of fifteen instances where the ketiv is written as one 
word, but read as two.”° The ketiv seems to reflect the lexeme 
n2dn ‘disheartened, unhappy’ (cf. Ps. 10.8, 14) with an ortho- 
graphic variant of final ’alef rather than heh. The gere reflects a 
reading consisting of the word 5’n ‘strength’ and a hapax legome- 
non adjectival form from the root "x5 ‘to be disheartened’ (cf. 
Dan. 11.30). Saadya’s translation (according to Qafih 1966, 68) 


is as follows: 


3 Blau (2014, 447), where he discusses this tendency in Saadya’s trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. See also Vollandt (2015, 80-83). 

4 For the importance of context in Saadya’s exegesis see Ben-Shammai 
(1991, 382-83). 

5 Diaz-Esteban (1975, 134-135 [list 82]). 
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Lines 


myan 8 You see him, 


ae a He lowers himself, he sinks 
yp? conn porxdm yperom 


9 down so that the helpless 
poRaIdN 


fall 

Andyn>xna |) 10 | by the might of his strength 
mw nat ndipi| 19 | Now, the phrase nv nat 
is a description of the ac- 


ToNDR yarn nay | 20 | . j 
tions of the lion. 


It is clear that Saadya’s translation reflects a single word 
(yoxa5x), and therefore is a rendering of the ketiv (o°x25n). All 
of the Karaites’ translations here, with the exception of Salmon 
ben Yeruham, reflect the gere.*° The reason Saadya may have pre- 
ferred to translate the ketiv here is most likely due to the sur- 
rounding context. As he says in his commentary, the actions of 
the verbs pgxom (=n277) and poxonn (=n) describe that of the 
lion mentioned one verse earlier (9) as a metaphor for the wicked 
person. Thus the metaphor extends into this verse (10). Earlier, 
in verse 8, the wicked person is described as targeting the ‘help- 
less’ (99m). This same word is used in verse 14 to describe the 
victim once again (729m). The only difference in these two 
instances (vv. 9, 14) is the orthography, where the word ends in 


heh instead of ’alef. Considering this context, it appears that 


26 Vefet: proaindx ws ‘the army of the broken ones’ (NLF Ms Hebr 290, 
fol. 67v, In. 4); Al-Fasi: ~72x55x 1KN0° ‘the comfort of those perishing’ 
(Skoss 1936, II.82, In. 15); Ibn-Nih: pnada om Tedx xm7p AND ‘The yod 
has been elided and the form is two words’ (Khan 2000, 223, In. 16). 
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Saadya chose to translate the ketiv in order to maintain 


consistency within the chapter. 


(4) one: omen [a2] 29 ap rung V7 | OyAIM Pa AVIN ARAT 
TIN 
‘The fig tree ripens its fruit, and as for the vines, their buds 
give forth fragrance. Arise, my friend and my beautiful one, 
go!’ (Song 2.13) 


The gere reflects the so-called dative of interest, whereas the ketiv 
seems to reflect the feminine imperative form of the verb of the 
verb 72m, viz. 129 ‘go!’.2” Saadya’s translation (Qafih 1962, 53) is 


as follows: 


Lines 


~ The fig has already pro- 
kngi ontpy ap marnds : eee 
10 | duced its fruit in clusters, 


pass 
and the Smandar 
vines have already given 
JNANNIK NOPX TP ITOK off their fragrance, so 
XN’ OMAN XN? VNR AIPA | 11° +| arise! Continue! O my 
Tb pd>vixi nd 3 friend, my beautiful one, 
and set off! 


Saadya uses "8A (2), the feminine imperative of the Arabic 
verb _2: ‘to go away’, thus reflecting one possible form of the 


ketiv. The reason seems to be that, in the Hebrew Bible, whenever 


” For the dative of interest or ‘ethical dative’, see Joiion and Muraoka 
(2006, 458-59). The ketiv may also be analysed as reflecting the old 
Semitic 2fs -i ending (see Jotion and Muraoka 2006, 267). Thanks to 


Aaron Hornkohl for bringing this to my attention. 
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the imperative form of the verb nip ‘arise’ is followed by the con- 
sonants (°)79, the latter is vocalised as the preposition plus a pro- 
nominal suffix only once, viz. in Song 2.10 7 717. By contrast, 
the consonants (*)7 are realised as an imperative form of the verb 
Sere eleven times following an imperative form of the verb n1p.78 
Thus, here, Saadya may have preferred a ketiv form since it re- 
flects a more regular construction. 

A similar preference for following the more regular con- 
struction is seen in his translation of Song 2.10’s 7 ‘17. Here 
there is no difference between gere and ketiv, but Saadya omits 
the dative of interest in his translation (according to Qafih 1962, 
51): 


(5) TIA NN. NYT TZ "AP *2 WAR TT yw 


Line 


My beloved began and said, 
x oMmp OXpI TT "TNX 


13 | ‘Arise, O my friend, O m 
Too pooixt nd 73 8 NANNY v a 


beautiful one and go forth. 


Saadya’s translation renders the second dative of interest intact 
> -p>vixi (= 777291), but not the first one. This is a further exam- 
ple, therefore, of how Saadya translated according to the normal 
construction with two imperative verbs, even if in this case there 
is no ketiv reading that reflects the imperative. 

On three occasions, Saadya’s works reflect both the qere 
and the ketiv: 


8 Gen. 28.2; Num. 22.20; Deut. 10.11; 1 Sam. 9.3; 2 Sam. 13.15; 1 Kgs 
14.12; 17.9; Jer. 13.4, 6; Jon. 1.2; 3.2. 
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(6) 
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:8an [19] x5 oir nobp ya sw ainta 7132 Tips 


‘As a bird wandering to and fro, and as a swallow in flight, 


thus is an empty curse, it will return to him’ (Prov. 26.2) 


In this example, the gere reflects a translation as I have given 


above. The ketiv reflects the reading ‘it will not come’. Saadya’s 


translation and commentary (Qafih 1976, 182) are as follows: 


Lines 
As a small bird sways to 
TDI TIP WaYyI1 1 
and fro, and as a sparrow 
x> rads yo RTD 10" 5 flies, thus a curse without 
veeDY? cause does not strike... 
> onds mipdx xwx naw a He/it also likens the 
DRION curse—with which people 
, curse each other—to two 
NOTIN jywa pyr onxya ; 
af F 14 | things, one of them moves 
1) ND7n ANN 
more than 
: the other, because flying is 
yrox Tod id jaxdsx 
15 |a faster movement than 
Tux yD AIAN ; 
swaying. 
Thus is the one who curses 
32 mange wh 1 IJNID ié his neighbour without 
NOX .DRPNNOKX claim (i.e., for no reason). 
Either 
it turns away from the 
pron xdi pinwndr yy din yx 
17 | cursed and does not return 


onxwdsx x 


to the one who cursed, 
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just as the flight of a spar- 
typ tx mds pNWD mate . 
18 | row, which is unlikely to 
PIN AVIA 

return. Or, 


when [the curse] turns 


Tin aiaonb>s wy xmbxir ya a away from the cursed, it 
axoddx »>y returns to the one who 
curses, 


just as the swaying of a 
x antiyi maxyyd>x 71D 


; 20 | small bird and its return to 
rasep ala) 


its place. 


Saadya’s translation reflects the ketiv (In. 2). His commentary, 
however, depicts the resulting images of both the qere (Ins. 19- 
20) and the ketiv (Ins. 16-18). The reason for this does not seem 
to be the tendency to harmonise with the context or other places 
in Scripture. Rather, it is due to the exceptional treatment of this 
particular gere/ketiv pair, which I will treat below.”? 

In one instance, Saadya’s translation reflects neither the 
qgere nor the ketiv: 


?° The other instances in which Saadya’s translation reflects both are Ps. 
100.3—for the gere see Qafih (1966, 221, Ins. 8-9); for the ketiv see 
Qafih (1969-1970, 41, Ins. 22-24) and Rosenblatt (1948, 47); and Job 
9.30—for the gere see Qafih (1973, 59, Ins. 2-14); for the ketiv see Qafih 
(1979-1980, 229, Ins. 22-26) and Rosenblatt (1948, 372). 
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(7)  nwadoa pind xy orb x9 ind Api n> opp [wean] wan 5 
nan on 
‘All are put to shame because of a people who does not 
profit them. They are not for help nor profit, but for shame 

and reproach’ (Isa. 30.5) 


The gere reflects wrin ‘to be ashamed’; the ketiv seems to reflect 
wxan ‘to stink, cause to stink’. Saadya’s translation (according to 
Ratzaby 1993, 61) is as follows: 


Lines 


Considering the fact that 


they rebelled against me on 
x> pip Sxnd cnyy ND NTRA fin8 
17 | account of the situation of 


Pegs people who would not ben- 
efit them 
because they are not for as- 
5a yor xd pyd xd on Ix ie sistance, not for benefit, in- 
agp mad stead, they are for failure as 


well as 


xvx]} 19 | shame 


The reason for Saadya’s paraphrase is unclear. It seems he trans- 
lates the portion in question in order to indicate why the people 
(in this case, Israel) would be ashamed (Q)/stink (K), viz. because 


they rebelled (= nxy). 


5.0. THE KARAITES 


The period of medieval Karaism before the twelfth century CE 


may be divided into two periods. The first period runs roughly 
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from the middle of the eighth century until the first half of the 
tenth century. The primary names associated with this period are 
scholars from Iran and Iraq, such as ‘Anan ben David, Daniel al- 
Qumisi, and Ya‘qib al-Qirqisani. The second period is from 
about 950 until the fall of Jerusalem to the Crusaders in 1099, 
and is associated with scholars active in Palestine, in particular 
in the Karaite school (dar al-“lm ‘house of knowledge’) in Jerusa- 
lem, such as Salmon ben Yeruham, Yefet ben ‘Eli, David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi, David ben Boaz, ?Abii Ya‘aqtib Yusuf ibn Nih, 
?>Abiti al-Faraj Hariin, and Jeshua ben Judah.*° 

Above (83.0), I presented the statistical results for the Kar- 
aite exegetes collectively. Although useful for comparison to 
Saadya, this would not be a true representation of the Karaites’ 
tendencies with regard to gere and ketiv. The data suggest that, 
even though the Karaites’ works reflect the gere the majority of 
the time, instances of deviance were not uniform, but differed 
according to the exegesis of each individual scholar. Thus, in 
what follows, I will present the data for each Karaite scholar in 


their rough chronological order. 


5.1. Salmon ben Yeraham 


Salmon, probably born between 910 and 920, was active in Pal- 
estine through the middle of the tenth century and is best known 
for his polemical work against Saadya Gaon, Sefer Milhamot ha- 


Shem ‘Book of the Wars of the Lord’. His commentaries on Psalms, 


30 See Frank (2004, 1-22); Lasker (2007). 
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Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and a few folios of his 
commentary on the Pentateuch have been identified.*" 

In total, I was able to find eighteen items of data for 
Salmon.” The works of Salmon reflect the gere twelve times, or 
66.67 percent of the time. This is statistically the lowest inci- 
dence among the Karaites for which a significant number (five or 
more) of instances were found. His works reflect the ketiv twice 
(11.11 percent), and both the gere and the ketiv four times (22.22 
percent). Statistically, his reflection of both is the highest among 
the Karaites. Both instances in which Salmon reflects the ketiv 
involve the gere/ketiv pair 0”1y ‘poor’/on1y ‘humble’.** These two 
terms are usually treated as synonyms due to the fact that in some 
instances 01 is the gere while ny is the ketiv (e.g., Isa. 32.7; 
Ps. 9.19), and in others the reverse is the case (e.g., Ps. 9.13; 
10.12). In all instances except one (shown below), regardless of 
which is the gere and which is the ketiv, Salmon translates oy 


‘humble’.** The one instance in which he interprets according to 


31 See Frank (2004 12-20); Zawanoska (2012, 20-21). 

32 Ds. 9.13, 19; 10.10, 12; 74.11; 100.3; Prov. 3.34; 8.17; 14.21; 16.19; 
17.27; 19.7, 19; 20.21; 26.2; 31.4; Eccl. 9.4; 12.6. 

33 Ps, 9.19; Prov. 14.21. 

34 Ps, 9.13: pyexinnds (gere; NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1345, fol. 60Ov, In. 
13); Ps. 9.19: pyesxinnds (ketiv; NURSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1345, fol. 61v, 
In. 15); Ps. 10.12: ppgsxinnds (qere; NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1345, fol. 
65r, In. 3); Prov. 3.34: pyxinnds (qere; NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1463, 
fol. 4r, In. 24); Prov. 16.19: pywxa>x (gere; NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 
1463, fol. 17r, In. 2). 
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the reading 0”1y ‘poor’ is Prov. 14.21, due to the immediate con- 

text (NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1463 fol. 15v). 

(8) We [Oa] OMY yin XvIN YI Ta 
‘The one who despises his neighbour is a sinner, but who- 


ever has compassion on the poor is blessed’ (Prov. 14.21) 


Lines 


DNIDN JD yp’ NDOT NND When it mentions how peo- 
A¥I3 7D NYRIV 11 ple normally act with re- 
gard to the hatred of 
the poor (in the previous 
verse), it (then) says “12a 
inv? (‘he who despises his 
Ten 1 WY 12 ON WPAR neighbour’) because it is 
ik NOX NNoN oy ToT Iw] 12 


Prd ANTTIN 


not standard (i.e., it is not 
normal behaviour). As for 
if he were to despise him 
(his neighbour) due to a 
lack of 

sense or religion, then that 
is no sin. Now, the phrase 


9 NINN NII NID PT AN Opy 13. | ws ors 72! is because 


TNT N29 DYE? TINT 8 he does the opposite of that 


(i.e. the opposite of hating 


the poor). 


Salmon interprets this verse in light of the one preceding (In. 11). 
The preceding verse, Prov. 14.20, deals with the poor and the 


rich. This verse (Prov. 14.21) contrasts the previous one in terms 
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of normal versus abnormal behaviour. People normally despise 
the poor (Prov. 14.20); earlier in the commentary, Salmon says 
that people normally despise the poor not out of hostility, but 
due to the fact that the poor can exploit others for the sake of 
their own needs. Despising your neighbour for no reason, how- 
ever, is abnormal (Prov. 14.21). Salmon says the one who has 
compassion (73in71) does the opposite of ‘that’ (X87; In. 13). ‘That’ 
could refer to despising either a neighbour (Prov. 14.21) or the 
poor (Prov. 14:20), or even both. Due to Salmon’s treatment of 
both verses together, it is most likely he is reading the word ‘poor’ 
(o”1), in which case he is interpreting the ketiv. 

Statistically more than any of the other Karaites—in four 
instances—Salmon’s works reflect both the gere and the ketiv. In 
two of these instances the pair is > (Q)/x> (K), and in both he 
explicitly mentions gere/ketiv.*° In the remaining two instances 
(Eccl. 9.4; 12.6), the gere and ketiv appear to be from separate 


roots.°° 


%° See above, n. 22. Ps. 100.3 1a 84p7 AON TINIAN D1 ‘x is written with 
?alef and read with waw’ (NLRSP Ms. EVR I 558 fol. 36r, Ins. 2-3); Prov. 
26.2 paoids yp aoann nang. im ‘That (form is the) written, and it may 
be interpreted in both ways’ (NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 1463 fol. 27r, In. 
33). 

6 In Gordis’s lists (1971, 152, list 82), these two verses are ‘unclassified’ 
and appear in the list ‘Q Preferable to K’. 
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(9) 779 210 NIM 299979 yinva We OMNTW~4D Ox [TaN] AND wwe bd 
AN AN 
‘For, whoever is joined to all of life has hope, because a 


living dog is better than a dead lion’ (Eccl. 9.4) 


The gere is a pual form from the root 1"1n ‘to join’, while the ketiv 
appears to be from the root 1"na ‘to choose’. Salmon’s treatment 
of this verse (NLRSP Ms. EVRI559 fols. 1441r—-145v) is as follows: 


Lines 


BRO PS SY TON DIN 4 Whoever is joined, i.e. who- 
ever is added, 

SIRDUON DN ANON 55 1 to all of the living, there is 
mn 2525 8 assurance (for him). Surely 
a living dog 

mds yaodx 1 YaX in 


ra is better than a dead lion. 
Sep xnd 


Whenever it said 


onan x winx ‘And after- 
Tay ONT OnAA OR Pan 


TWRY NA 


7 wards, to the dead ones’ 
(Eccl. 9.3), he castigated 
them when they lived 


minds oN TANNT DAYNYN 1D in their rebellion and they 


pnann vi 8 ended up in death un- 

praised. 
By aRw ND IN INdR OND Now, he says that, a case of 
onn pyr dx 9 what is added to something 


else so that 
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NNNON TARLR ANd’ Ay 
DRINK DN 


neixdsx cy xmxd> px 
7 apa nga 


ANnvA OAD X’NNdN TX 
NTP OFA 


Sxporxdx 0 TRIP WIM 
mdox Prd aNoRVdK 


ONANIN 75 


Sny an an [dx 1A 


°D IP NONI TIyn KIMTW IP 
*VNOX ORI 


TROINdS Oy ay icy nD 
mendbsx ANN 


opa wads dyad minds dy 
x7rTox pwyd xd 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


its advantage may be 
known is the adding of the 
living to the dead. 

And, 
have a great advantage 


over the dead. It is that 


indeed, the living 


the heart of the living is at 


ease, that they are able 


to repent and increase in pi- 


ous works so that God adds 


to their reward. 
So, now, the expression 


jam is written 4n>. 


we have already explained 
its meaning. As for the ‘in- 


ner’ meaning 


of 1n2° it means that people 


must choose life 


over death in order to do 
only good, not to love this 


world. 


In this example, the ketiv is used as a source for the interpretation 


of the ‘inner’ (jox2, fol. 145v, In. 5), ie., hidden, non-literal, 
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meaning.” This contrasts with the meaning of the qere ‘is com- 
bined’ (45, fol. 144r, In. 1), which is glossed as ‘is added’ (4x2, 
fol. 144r, In. 1).°° The interpretation is that the advantage the 
living have over the dead is that they are able to serve God (fol. 
144r, Ins. 11-14). Salmon states that the word 1am is ‘written’ 
(ann, passive 2) as In, thereby explicitly referring to the dis- 
tinction between qere and ketiv. The ‘inner’ meaning is then that 


people must choose (="1n72") life in order to do good works. 


(10) “by ta TawM api Pa PIM AeA Yan [PI] PNTTN? WH TW 
aay Ox230 pan 3A7 

‘(Remember your Creator while you are young) before the 
silver cord is no longer bound, and the golden basin is 
crushed, and the pitcher is shattered on the fountain, or the 


wheel is crushed on the cistern’ (Eccl. 12.6) 


The gere is from the rare root p"m ‘to bind’. The ketiv appears to 
be from the root p"m ‘to be distant’. The explanation for the two 
readings seems to be orthographical confusion of the second rad- 
ical.*° Salmon’s treatment (NLRSP Ms. EVR I 559 fols. 178r- 


178v) is as follows: 


3” For a discussion of the literal (al-zahir) and the inner (al-batin) mean- 
ings of Scripture, see Ben-Shammai (2003, 43). For a discussion of these 
concepts in the wider Islamic world, see Velji (2016, 14-21). 

38 For alternative readings among the Karaites, see Polliack (1993). 

®° Barthélemy (2015, 877) explains the reason for this confusion as due 
negative meaning since the entire phrase is a Hebraicization of the Ar- 


amaic x97 Ty ‘but’. 
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307 


m55x 78 TIN 


tyranny Sodom x5 ix bap 
pum agads dan 


mudx JoDIm aAAToY ANI 
yainds »>y 


-vad>x dx no2dx ARKRnn 
pny pnw 


PINT AWY ant nipima yn 
nd3 051 


sy yp mdx53 indad3 1 ann 
pny xd wWwWK 


Sap psi ain ay yon ban 
Sobon 1x 


m2 x vw Agabs ban 
RONNDRK Tp1 Tv>N 


mw dw ndowow Sxixdsr 
ma oxp Toth 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Repent towards God 

before the silver cord is not 
linked and is far away, and 
the golden 

bowl is crushed and the jar 
is broken upon the spring 
and the spools are brought 
is derived 

from Am ‘the 
golden chain’ (1 Kgs 6.21), 


nipimna 


eetes 


(Ezek. 7.23). 
plained ns 


They ex- 


anata ‘the jar of gold’ from 
ins, ‘his skull’ (Judg. 
9.53; 1 Chron. 10.10), 9353 
‘skull’. The phrase Wx 1p 
020 5an meaning ‘Repent 
and return before the silver 
cord is (not) linked’, refers 
to the spinal vertebrae. The 
ancients 
called 


power’, for that reason he 


it the ‘chain of 


also said 
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concerning it, pn, mean- 


TRIN yy pn NYR ; ing they would separate 
Pyl yA Xv. one from the other (the ver- 
tebrae). 


For that reason, death 
non anas nindsx dw oT 


5 lengthens (it) more than 
oT TT TRI 


when it was alive, 


because the joints also 
Thon xwsx dSexands pxd 


6 stretch out. Now, he named 
ndoboox Nadi 


the spine 


a silver cord, because it is 
TRTw oxmixd apan ban 


7 the strengthener of the 
MONA DOIN 


body and a band 
xn. 8 within it 


Both the gere (=5o%om) and the ketiv (=7yxam) are translated 
(fol. 178r, In. 9). In order to accommodate both meanings, the 
‘silver cord’ is interpreted as a metaphor for the spinal cord (fol. 
178v, In. 2). Signs of ageing include that the vertebrae of the 
‘are distancing themselves from each other’ (pn7”, ketiv; fol. 178v, 
In. 4) due to the weakening of the joints. Salmon does not intro- 
duce the ketiv by stating in any way that it is ‘written’. Rather, he 
refers to it by xp ‘it/he said’. 


5.2. Yefet ben ‘Eli 


Yefet, known in Arabic as °Abi ‘Ali Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Lawi al- 


Basri, most likely immigrated from Basra, ‘Iraq, to Jerusalem, 
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where he was active during the second half of the tenth century.” 
Few other details of his life are known. Yefet produced a transla- 
tion and commentary of the whole Bible. This is extant in hun- 
dreds of manuscripts, which were copied between the eleventh 
and nineteenth centuries.* Consequently, Yefet’s treatment of 
every verse used in this study was available to me. 

Out of 48 instances, 38 (79.17 percent) reflect the gere; sta- 
tistically, this is the highest among the Karaites. Two instances 
(4.17 percent) reflect the ketiv; statistically, this is the lowest 
among the Karaites. Eight instances (16.67 percent) reflect both. 

Both instances of Yefet’s reflection of the ketiv stem from 
harmonisation with either the immediate context or other places 
in Scripture. 

Consider Job 6.21: 


(11) aya] nod aap [12] xo ora mny-2 
It is not entirely clear how to translate this verse according to the 
gere: the preposition 9 plus the 3ms suffix. The ketiv is x5 ‘no, 
not’. This example (as per Hussain’s [1987, 93] edition) is partic- 
ularly illustrative of Yefet’s tendency to deviate from the qere ac- 


cording to the context: 


Lines 


So, now you have become 
Mvin we Xd ONT TNX TN 


2 | nothing. You saw the ter- 
pnyrai wytdsx 


ror and you became afraid 


40 Mann (1935, 20-23); Sasson (2016, 5). Also see Ben-Shammai, 
(2007). 
41 Sasson (2016, 5). 
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Job said, “You, O my 
ANNYR NX? ONIX APR OND friends, have become noth- 
ja pte o> Now rd omy] 3 | ing.” That is, “There is no 
ona paw one among you who would 
take sympathy and pity 
and console my heart. In- 
npr »>y ond9 52 ond) ory stead, all of you are against 
Ik ODS aycayy nnn ixin| 4 | me.” Now the phrase 1x1n 
nvdin nnn ‘You see my calamity’ 
means that ‘If you see 
what has befallen me, you 


would inevitably be afraid 
sp ?[pnana] oa on xa 


that what happened to me 
*ypn> NAD DIpnd’ wonpr| 5 


would happen to you, and 
qw5dn TX Ipnn oy PE z 
you would not be able to 
save yourselves 

from afflictions of this 


world. The word ix7tn has 
Won x ITN yan xdadx 70 


6 | gaya and is in place of 
0M INN OXPA IND ps In 


iwin with short vowel (i.e., 
the hireq). 


Yefet’s translation clearly reflects the ketiv (w x5 ‘nothing’; In. 2). 
This interpretation is appropriate in the context. ‘Nothing’ refers 
to the fact that, among Job’s friends, there is no one left to pity 


him (Ins. 3-4). The reason they leave him is because they see 


* Reading taken from NLRSP Ms. EVR ARAB I 247 fol. 75r In. 11. 


Hussain’s edition has *719n5. 
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(=ix1n) his calamity and do not want the same to befall them 
(Ins. 4-5).*° 

Of the eight instances in which Yefet’s translation and/or 
commentary reflect both the gere and the ketiv, four instances in- 


volve the pair 15 (Q)/x5 (K). Other cases include the following: 


(12) otpan [aan] siaon vba [niaw>n noma] maw> annnm 

imayN Wyn may? Waa 

‘Below these chambers, (there shall be) a passage from the 

east for one’s entering them from the outer courts’ (Ezek. 
42.9) 


This example contains three pairs of gere/ketiv; the third instance 
is the one in question. The gere has the hifil participle x°11 ‘to 
bring’, perhaps nominalised to mean ‘passage’. The ketiv has the 
noun ‘entrance’ plus the definite article. Yefet’s treatment (BL Or. 
5062, fols. 176r—176v) is as follows: 


Lines 


Sota>sx wands nt bape ya oe And below these chambers 
5x (lies) the entrance for 


the one who brings in from 
1a pIwdse an ja W3[p] 


16 | the east side, whose en- 
10 77x IDI 


trance into them is from 
sae 725x yny[5x] | 17 | the outer court. 
rranan nip 3 | The term x°207 


*8 The other instance of Yefet’s translation reflecting the ketiv is Prov. 
20.20 pwxa (Q)/tiv>xa (K) (Sasson 2016, 380 In. 12, 381 Ins. 1-2)— 
most likely a harmonisation with Prov. 7.9, where the ketiv form of 
20.20 is the only reading (Sasson 2016, 233, Ins. 10-11). 
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mind ‘x Al Yew oTpAN 
[or] 


man oomwn on ~bx 
foy|noniwni 


ONVMON DP NR wy 
ANN OWRONI 


mwa ayo NANDAv oonn 
praixa niawd>x 

oop] mnxi ya xmaoyp 
rmx nol 

INV MN AYN AN IA 
MInvdoN 
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opan refers to the Leviti- 
cal priests 

who are ministers (at) the 
house (of God) and on be- 
half of the people 

So, when they bring the sin 
offerings, the guilt offer- 
ings, and offerings of 
thanksgiving 

in order to cook them at 
these maw), then they 
should bring them from the 
east side and should enter it 
from the 73ix°n An, which is 
the middle chamber. 


Yefet’s translation reflects both the gere (=1273[], fol. 176r, In. 
16) and the ketiv (= 275s; fol. 176r, In. 15). He links the two 
with the preposition x, which here means ‘for’.** There is noth- 
ing in the immediate context that provides a definitive answer as 
to why both words are represented in the translation. Yefet iden- 
tifies the participle of the gere with the Levitical priests. The con- 
text, however, is mostly concerned with the architecture of the 
temple in Ezekiel’s vision. It is possible that the retention of the 
ketiv, which represents an architectural feature, allows for conti- 


nuity in spite of the shift to refer to the activities of the priests.*° 


44 See Blau (2006, 19). 
“© The other three instances which are not 15 (Q)/x5 (K) are Gen. 30.11 
(NLF Ms. Hebr 278, fol. 87r Ins. 10-11, fol. 87v, Ins. 6-7), Ps. 10.12 
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Within the four instances of the ib (Q)/x> (K) pair, Yefet 
explicitly mentions the phenomenon of gere/ketiv. One of the four 
instances in Yefet’s works (Prov. 26.2) has already been identi- 
fied by Sasson (2013, 18), in which she also draws attention to 
the way in which Yefet designates gere/ketiv: “Yefet’s description 
of kativ as ‘that which is written inside’ and gare as ‘that which is 
written outside’ testifies to the page arrangement of the codices 
that were at his disposal.”*° The two terms are makttib dahil/yuk- 
tabu min dahil ‘written inside’, and makttib barran/yuktabu min 
barra ‘written outside’. Yefet refers to gere/ketiv in this manner in 
Prov. 19.7 (Sassoon 2016, 360, Ins. 1-13), and Job 13.15 (BL Or 
2510 fol. 69r, Ins. 6-8). But consider Ps. 139.16: 


(13) :opa TH [Fz] 81 ag DBT ANS. ODT ao oy] THY AN | BVA 
‘Your eyes have seen me when I was incomplete, the days 


formed for me are all written in your book; in it is one of 
them’ (Ps. 139.16) 


In Yefet’s treatment (according to NLF Ms Hebr 291, fols. 147v- 
148v) he mentions only that which is ‘written’ and does not 
specify ‘outside’ or ‘inside’: 


Lines 


Your eyes have seen my 
Tanvt Sy pry m1 nds 


5 body, and upon your rec- 
pany onds a: Poe 


ords all of the days 


(NLF Ms. Hebr 290, fol. 68v, Ins. 6-13), and Isa. 52.5 (NLRSP Ms. EVR 
1596 fol. 221r Ins. 8-10, fol. 222v Ins. 8-12). 

46 See further Sasson (2013, 18-20). For this verse see Sasson (2016, 
447, Ins. 9-15). 
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are written which were 
59 xd1 my Toe Nd 


.0077 TANI 


6 | formed—not any one from 
them. 

Now the phrase 072 Tnx 191 
poxdddiy ona tnx xdiipi| 15 | means ‘and to (as for) the 


creator’— 
xeyxdx mtn ya tnx 59 ae In all these limbs, He brings 
xm) nom about 


the growth of the limbs 
(i.e., the translation would 
17 | be ‘each of them’)’. Now it 


is also possible to interpret 


IR NWR TN KwyNdK 103 
nsx x51 705" 


Toy Xn 


according to that which is 
Ty 7X im 47[ainandx] dy : ; et 
18 | written. In this way, it indi- 


TN Nd nA 
cates, ‘not one 
ny 758 oxxdx 770 70 ae of these days in which my 
ND MROYR limbs were formed 


are hidden from you. Ra- 
RA NY mix da Jay nv|D 


1 ther, You know what will 
soa 


happen from 


omor); 2 day to day. 


5.3. Yusuf ibn Nih 


Abii Ya‘aqitib Yusuf ben Nth, a native of Iraq, lived and worked 


in Palestine in the second half of the tenth century and beginning 


*” Reading taken from IOM Ms. A 215 fol. 75r In. 8; IOM Ms. A 66 fol. 
173v In. 3. The reading in NLF Ms. Hebr. 291 contains the form xanax. 
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of the eleventh century. He founded a college in Jerusalem called 
dar li-l-“lm ‘house of learning’ at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, a compound for biblical study and worship.** Ibn Nih 
was well known as a grammarian and commentator (see 85.0 
above). 

I found a total of six instances from the published portions 
of ibn Niih’s grammatical commentary known as the Diqdug (ed. 
Khan 2000). In all instances, his work reflects the gere, even 
where another scholar’s work may have reflected the ketiv. For 
example, in Ps. 10.10 Saadya’s translation and commentary 
indicate the ketiv.*? Ibn Nih’s treatment of this verse (as found in 
Khan 2000, 222-23) is as follows: 


Lines 
(Arabic) 
spr qwah omadnd «6troan The meaning of 729m) is ‘for 


15 
ANNAN your army’. The yod 


in it has been elided. Analo- 
gous to it is oxayn (Ps. 
16 = |10.10), in which the yod has 


been elided and which con- 


oxodd5n abnor a>x ma 
pnnda om tr>x xm) ANN 


sists of two words. 


Ibn Nth refers to the gere of the form in Ps. 10.10, which consists 


of two words. 


48 See Margoliouth (1897, 438-439); Khan (2000, 5-7). 


4° See example 3. 
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5.4. David ben Abraham al-Fasi 


Al-Fasi was a native of Morroco and lived in Palestine some time 
during the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. During this 
time he composed his dictionary the Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz, which 
also contains grammatical and exegetical discussions. 

I was able to gather a total of thirteen items of data from 
al-Fasi. In twelve instances (92.3 percent), his works reflect the 
qere. In only one instance (7.7 percent), his work reflects the 
ketiv: 


(14) TWh [pwral pwrxs Al qT? Waxy pax Dopn 
‘He who curses his father and his mother—his lamp will be 
snuffed out in darkness’ (Prov. 20.20) 


The qere is a hapax legomenon, whereas the ketiv appears to be the 
word for ‘pupil’, used rarely in the Bible (cf. Deut. 32.10; Prov. 
7.2, 9; Prov. 17.8). Al-Fasi (according to Skoss 1936, I:79, Ins. 
174-75; I:159, Ins. 88-89) treats the word as follows: 


Lines 


‘TWh yiwerxa Ty Ww (Prov. 
174 | 20.20). Now, he called it 
wr 


Jon pwrra ma YT Adipp1 
PWR ANRAD TpI 


wn because it is literally 
175 | ‘eyelids of the darkness’, 
which block the light. 


y nndodx a3 mNd Jwn 
1855 AYINN AD pnd“ 


5° See Zawanowska (2012, 24); Skoss (1936, xxxi-Ixv). 
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(It says in the gere) 141 VT 
NAD TWN WWKAMI WT] 6. 7h pwra, (this also means) 
tpi .nnd>dox ‘in the eyelids of darkness’. 
I have already 


explained all that is re- 


moad en xo 52 nnvix a6 quired regarding the word 
+8 N15 NWR wxra in the section °alef- 
yod. 


Al-Fasi’s reference to the ‘eyelids of darkness’ (nn>d>x 7153) ap- 
pears to mean the darkness when one’s eyelids cover their eyes. 
This mention of a part of the eye appears to refer to the lexeme 
Tix (=ketiv). In the section of the dictionary where the lexeme 
1WwWxa would have appeared, al-Fasi, refers the reader back to the 
entry for 7iv*x, indicating that he regarded the two words as syn- 
onymous. In his interpretation of Prov. 20.20, therefore, al-Fasi 
uses the more familiar form of the ketiv as the basis of the inter- 


pretation of the hapax legomenon of the qere. 


5.5. ‘Ali ibn Sulayman 


‘Ali ibn Sulayman lived during the end of the eleventh and be- 
ginning of the twelfth centuries and probably lived in Jerusalem 
for some time.*’ He is best known for his dictionary, which was 
based on an abridgement of al-Fasi’s.°* 

I was able to find only one example for ‘Ali which reflects 


the gere: 


51 Skoss (1928, 30-31). 
52 Skoss (1928, 31). 
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(15) :73 TAWA KIM [72 8a] 732 AND WANM 
‘Leah said, “Fortune has come!” So, she called his name 
Gad’ (Gen. 30.11) 


The gere reflects two words—a verb plus a noun. The ketiv either 
reflects the same thing, but with graphic elision of quiescent 
alef,°* or, a preposition plus a noun. In his dictionary (edition of 
Pinsker 1860, 181; translation by Skoss 1928, 60), ‘Ali states that: 


Lines 
(Arabic) 


And it is said that 521 is con- 
ponds jo Mian 522 7x Sp 


7  |structed of two words: 51 x2, 
33.82 5nn 5a xa NAT 


similar to 73 81 (Gen. 30.11), 
which are written as one 
pnadaomandaanz-ndxs| 8 |word, but they are two 


words. 


‘Ali here follows al-Fasi in recognising that this is two words, and 
therefore reads according to the gere.* He is unlike Yefet, whose 
translation reflects the gere, but whose commentary reflects both 
the gere and the ketiv.*° 


6.0. THE QERE/KETIV PAIR 89/14 


The gere/ketiv pair ib (Q)/x> (K) often results in deviation from 
the gere in the works of Saadya and the Karaites. Out of nineteen 


total relevant instances cited in their works, there are deviations 


53 Diaz Esteban (1975, 135). 
54 For al-Fasi, see Skoss (1936, I:298, Ins. 14-16). 


55 See n. 45. 
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from the gere eleven times (57.9 percent). In some cases—Exod. 
21.8; Lev. 11.21; 25.30—the surrounding context made the ketiv 
highly implausible, so I left these out of my investigation. Indeed, 
Lieberman (1988, 82) argues that, in these three cases, the 
qgere/ketiv distinction is actually a false one, and that they consti- 
tute “an outgrowth of midrashic inference.” Thus, I limited my- 
self to instances where an obvious exegetical difference was ob- 
servable.*° 

The reason for the frequent divergence seems to be related 
to the long and complicated history of the transmission of the 
verses containing these alternatives. In his study of this qere/ketiv 
pair Ognibeni (1989, 131-33) concluded, from the textual wit- 
nesses of the versions, that the reading tradition of the gere (i>) 
is indeed ancient. The Dead Sea scrolls shed new light on the 
development of the ketiv. According to Lieberman (1988, 84), in 
about 80 percent of the instances of the verses that are attested 
in Masoretic lists, the plene spelling x15 is attested. Within K. A. 
Matthew’s orthographical typology, the spelling xb belongs to 
the Hasmonian type (Freedman and Matthews 1985, 56-57). Og- 
nibeni (1989, 136) concludes that “scribes copying from manu- 
scripts of [the Hasmonean] type but writing according to other 
orthographic conventions may have occasionally fallen into error 
in the interpretation of this homograph.” Lieberman (1988, 83- 
84) has shown that this gere/ketiv pair evolved from multiple 
sources and that all instances have manuscript variants which 
support either reading. Based on his study of some Genizah frag- 


ments of Job 6.21, he states that ‘it becomes quite evident that 


5° T analysed Isa. 49.5; Job 6.21; Ps. 100.3; 139.16; Prov. 19.7; 26.2. 
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until very late... we have a text in a state of flux’ (Lieberman 
1988, 84). It is therefore plausible to suppose that, even though 
some of the Karaites’ comments indicate the typical codicological 
arrangement of gere/ketiv, the situation described above with this 
particular pair still rendered both readings authoritative. 


7.0. CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have tried to determine to what extent the phe- 
nomenon of gere/ketiv is reflected in the works of Saadya Gaon 
and the medieval Karaite exegetes. In order to accomplish this, I 
analysed 48 instances in which the exegetical effect of the 
qere/ketiv pair was very apparent. The works of both Saadya and 
the Karaites generally reflect the gere. Nevertheless, not all of the 
scholars shared the same conviction as the Karaite al-Qirqisani, 
that the qgere was to be preferred as exclusively authoritative. Al- 
most every divergence from this tendency may be shown to be 
due to the desire to harmonise a particular reading with the im- 
mediate context or parallel verses. This suggests that consistency 
of exposition is what propelled exegetical decisions between the 
gere and the ketiy. The pair i> (Q)/x> (K) appears to have consti- 
tuted a special case, since there is evidence that both readings 
retained authority among the exegetes and so they felt particu- 
larly free to base their interpretation on the ketiv when the con- 


text allowed for it. 
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PAUSAL FORMS AND PROSODIC 
STRUCTURE IN TIBERIAN HEBREW 


Vincent DeCaen & B. Elan Dresher 


Unless this question of the use of conjunctives with pausal 
forms can be resolved in agreement with Dresher’s basic prem- 
ises, there seems no reason to doubt that accents and vowels 
reflect distinct (though related) reading traditions. 


Revell (2015, 15) 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


Tiberian Hebrew (TH), the canonical dialect employed in the 
reading of the received biblical text, is characterized by the oc- 
currence of PAUSAL FORMS, words that are marked by variations 
in vowel quality and/or word stress. These pausal forms occur at 
the ends of constructions that are typically associated cross-lin- 
guistically with prosodic units called INTONATIONAL PHRASES 
(Dresher 1994; DeCaen 2005). 

To the biblical textus receptus the Tiberian scholars also 
added musical phrasing by means of complex systems of con- 


junctive and ranked disjunctive ACCENTS, which, among other 


“ An earlier version of this paper was presented jointly at SBL 2018 in 
Denver. We thank the participants in the section ‘Masoretic Studies: 


Vocalization and Accentuation’ for their comments and questions. 
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things, reflect the prosodic structure of each verse, indicating 
prosodic words (including clitic groups) and nested phonological 
phrases. We would therefore expect pausal forms to align with 
the phrasing indicated by the accents; in particular, we might 
expect pausal forms to occur systematically on particular disjunc- 
tive accents that mark the ends of intonational phrases. 

As Revell has convincingly shown in many important pub- 
lications on this topic (among others, Revell 1980; 1981; 2015), 
this is not what we find. In the words of Revell (2015, 11): “lack 
of consistency between the vowels and the accents is endemic, at 
a low level, throughout the text.” Not only do we occasionally 
find pausal forms even on the most minor disjunctive accents, in 
roughly ten glaring cases we unexpectedly find the “bizarre com- 
bination” of pausal forms apparently in the middle of a phonolog- 
ical phrase (Revell 2015, 6). How are we to explain these contra- 
dictions, which point to a mismatch between the distribution of 
pausal forms and the phrasing indicated by the accentuation? 

First, we agree with the thesis stated by Revell (1980, 170): 


It is clear, then, that the pausal forms were already fixed 
in the reading tradition when its received form was estab- 
lished by the masoretes. Consequently, their position in the 
text, and so the system of text division which they repre- 


sent, must date from some earlier period. 


This must be the case, because the occurrence of pausal 
forms cannot be predicted from the accents. As Revell (2015, 1) 
puts it, “The Masoretic Text, then, evidently includes features, 
sometimes mutually contradictory, deriving from different stages 


of the reading tradition.” 
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This much appears to be irrefutable. Revell’s explanation 
for how this state of affairs came to be, however, is not as con- 
vincing to us. According to Revell (2015, 6), the apparent con- 
tradictions between prosodic phrasing and accentual phrasing in 
certain examples, and more generally, the unsystematic appear- 
ance of pausal forms with all sorts of accents, must reflect differ- 
ent “understandings” of the text, even though the “difference in 
meaning between the two interpretations is slight.” Since there 
are instances where the accents seem to run roughshod over the 
pausal forms, it must be the case that the pausal forms were no 
longer recognized or appreciated for what they (originally) were: 
at the time that the accents were finalized, the pausal forms 
“must have been regarded simply as indeterminate variants of 
contextual forms” (Revell 2015, 6); they were “superseded and 
their function forgotten” (Revell 2015, 9).' 


Dresher (1994, 14) expresses a somewhat different view: 


Put in traditional terms, pausal forms follow neither the 
syntax nor the accents; but it is not necessary to suppose 
on this account that they derive from a distinct reading 
tradition. The reason for the inconsistent matching of 


‘Implicit is the assumption of the superiority [or primacy?] of the vowel 
and stress patterns versus the accentuation. It is puzzling that the 
modern scholarly tradition discounts the accentuation as inferior, even 
though seminal Jewish commentators follow the accentuation (see 
Strauss Sherebrin 2013). After all, the practice of chanting poetry must 
be at least as old as Iron Age prophecy and Temple liturgy. 
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pausal forms with accents is that the Tiberian representa- 
tion has no means of consistently marking this level [i.e., 
the intonational phrase] of the prosodic hierarchy. 


In the comment quoted at the top of this article, Revell 
(2015, 15) takes issue with the denial of a “distinct reading tra- 
dition.” Of course, there are different ways of understanding ‘dis- 
tinct’. In this article, we elaborate on Dresher’s (1994) account 
and advance a theory of how pausal forms came to co-exist with 
a musico-prosodic structure that does not entirely suit them. We 
agree with Revell (2015) that pausal forms do not depend on the 
accents and must have originated at a stage of the reading tradi- 
tion prior to the fixing of the accents. In this sense, pausal forms 
and the accents can be said to arise from ‘distinct’ stages. 

We do not think, however, that it follows that the pausal 
forms derive from a tradition that is different from the one that 
produced the accents, in the sense that there were two schools 
with different understandings of the text. This is because, as we 
will show, mismatches between pausal forms and accentual 
phrasing are inevitable, and, crucially, are due to the way the TH 
system of accents is designed. In other words, the mismatches 
are not necessarily due to different reading traditions with dif- 
ferent understandings of the text or to ignorance concerning the 
nature of pausal forms, but rather to a basic flaw in the TH con- 
cept of prosodic structure. That is, while we cannot exclude the 
scenario put forward by Revell, we will argue that the vast ma- 
jority of the mismatches between pausal forms and accents would 


have arisen even if the accentuators had been fully aware of the 
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function of pausal forms, because the TH system of accents gave 
them no alternative way to handle them. 

In §2 we present a brief introduction to the theory of the 
prosodic hierarchy and show how it compares with the Tiberian 
accentual representation. In 83 we argue that pausal forms occur 
at the ends of intonational phrases, and in 84 we show why 
pausal forms cannot systematically align with the Tiberian system 
of accents. In §4.1 we discuss why pausal forms occur with lower 
disjunctives, with a focus on variation in Lev. 8-9. In 84.2 we 
take up the thorny issue of pausal forms with conjunctive accents; 
our argumentation concentrates on the example of Deut. 5.14,12 
in contrast to the parallel of Exod. 20.10,14, a major crux treated 
by Revell (2015, 4ff, 13). 85 is a brief conclusion. 


2.0. PROSODIC REPRESENTATION: PROSODIC LEVELS IN 
THE TIBERIAN TRANSCRIPTION 


Theories of prosodic structure in the tradition of Selkirk (1981; 
1984; 1986; 2011), Hayes (1989), Truckenbrodt (1999), and 
Nespor and Vogel (2007) posit that prosodic representation 
mediates the relationship between phonology and syntax. On this 
view, a PROSODIC HIERARCHY organizes the domains in which 
phonological rules operate. From the word level up, the units of 
the prosodic hierarchy are commonly supposed to have at least 
the levels shown in (1a): 
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(1) Prosodic hierarchies 


a. Modern prosodic hierarchy b. Tiberian prosodic hierarchy 


Utterance U_ Verse V 
Intonational phrase I Hierarchy of disjunctive Di, i = 
Phonological phrase P phrases {0-3} 
Prosodic word + clitics W Prosodic word + clitics WwW 


The Tiberian transcription also encodes a prosodic hierar- 
chy, shown in (1b). It marks the bottom and top of the hierarchy 
very systematically (Dresher 1994; 2013). At the top, the biblical 
verse plays the role of the utterance. Like an utterance, a verse 
may consist of a single complete sentence, but may also be less 
than a sentence (a sentence fragment or a list, for example) or 
more than a sentence. For purposes of this study, we will take the 
verse divisions as given.” 

Prosodic words are set off by blank spaces. A maqgef ‘hy- 
phen’ is used to join one or more grammatical words into a single 
prosodic word (called by some a ‘clitic group’). The principles 
governing cliticization are complex and intricately tied in with 
accentual division (Breuer 1982; Dresher 2009; Holmstedt and 
Dresher 2013). Whether a form is an independent prosodic word 
or a prosodically dependent clitic has implications for its phonol- 


ogy. For example, the accusative particle has the form nx ?é:0 


2 That is, we assume that the verse divisions were fixed before the 
internal parsing of verses indicated by the accents. However, the 
evidence is not conclusive; see Dotan (2007) for discussion. 
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and receives an accent when it is an independent prosodic word, 


and appears as ~nx ?¢0- when it is cliticized to a following word.* 


2.1. The TH Hierarchy of Disjunctive Accents 


Between the utterance (U) and the word (W), the TH transcrip- 
tion departs from the prosodic hierarchy in (1a). Rather than two 
distinct types of phrase—an intonational phrase and a phonolog- 
ical phrase—the Tiberian transcription parses each verse into a 
hierarchy of phrases. The Tiberian notation distinguishes two 
types of accents: a ranked series of disjunctives and the conjunc- 
tives that serve them. A CONJUNCTIVE ACCENT (C) on a word indi- 
cates that the word is part of the same phonological phrase as the 
word that follows it. A DISJUNCTIVE ACCENT (Di) indicates that a 
word is final in its phrase. 

A phrase that ends in a disjunctive accent and which con- 
tains no other disjunctive accents is a MINIMAL PHRASE (MP; 
Strauss 2009). We identify the Tiberian MP with the phonological 
phrase P in the prosodic hierarchy. In the example in (2), the 
word 39n7 vayillazhamu: ‘and they fought’ has a conjunctive 
accent and forms a minimal phrase with the hyphenated nt17"""12 
vané:-juhu:ds: ‘men of Judah’. The third word, o>wiya 
birtufo:ldjim ‘against Jerusalem’, makes up a second minimal 


phrase by itself. 


3 Our phonetic transcriptions of TH forms follows Khan (1987; 2013). 
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(2) Conjunctive and disjunctive accents 
Dowrya NAA NT 
‘The Judahites attacked Jerusalem’ (Judg. 1.8)4 
C D2 D1 
(vaqillozhamt: vane:-juhu:d3:) (birt fo:ldjim) 


and.they.fought men.of-Judah  against.Jerusalem 


The MP forms the domain for three phonological rules: spi- 
rantization, external gemination (dehiq), and nesiga (rhythmic 
stress retraction). We will illustrate one of these rules, spiranti- 


zation, which applies as indicated in (3). 


(3)  Spirantization 
A non-emphatic non-geminate plosive consonant—one of 
/b, g, d, k, p, t/—is spirantized to [v, y, 6, x, f, 6], respec- 
tively, following a vowel, within words, as well as across 
words that are in the same minimal phrase (Kautzsch 1910, 
75-76; Jotion and Muraoka 2006, 76-77). 


In the first phrase in (2), the initial consonant of the second 
prosodic word vané:-juhwds:; is spirantized to [v] from underlying 
/b/ because it follows a vowel that ends the preceding word in 
the same MP. By contrast, the initial /b/ of birw/fo:ldjim is not 
spirantized, though it also follows a word-final vowel, because 
the preceding word is not in the same MP. 

The disjunctive accents form a hierarchy with four levels, 
from the strongest, DO, all the way down to the weakest, D3. TH 


phonological phrases are nested, so that a phrase with an accent 


* English translations are from Tanakh (Jewish Publication Society 


1988), except where a more literal translation is more informative. 
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of level Di is divided by a phrase ending in accent D(i+ 1).° In the 
example in (2) the second disjunctive, D1, terminates a non-MP 
comprising all three words. This non-MP is divided by accent D2. 

The TH prosodic structure can be represented as a tree, 
where a phrase ending in a disjunctive Di is itself labelled Di. 
Here, the inner phrase is labelled D2 and the entire phrase is la- 
belled D1, as shown in (4). 


(4) Disjunctive accents in the form of a tree 


D1 
i ae 
D2 D1 
er ee, 
C D2 


(vayyilloshamu: vane:-juhu:d5:) (bi:rtufo:ldéjim) 


Why does this phrase end in D1? Recall that the top of the 
hierarchy is labelled DO. The three prosodic words in (2) and (4) 
form just the beginning of a verse (5a); the phrasing of the com- 


plete verse is shown in (5b). 


° As there is no level below D3, if a phrase terminating in a D3 accent 
must be divided, it is divided by another D3 accent. 
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(S) 


(Wi 
and. 
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Judg. 1.8 

a. The verse 

INP RA NY IW? TI AHN yA! Dowaya NANI. WN 
‘WRI 

‘The Judahites attacked Jerusalem and captured it; they put 


it to the sword and set the city on fire.’ 


vayillazhamu: — vane:-juhu:d3: birtufa:ldjim 
and.fought the.men-of.Judah against. Jerusalem 
vayilkadu: 20:05: vayakkttzho: lafi:-hd:Rev 
and.captured it and.they.put.it | to-the.sword 
ve2e0-ho:fiR fillaht: varresf 

and.Acc-the.city — they.set on.fire 


b. Phrasing of Judg. 1.8 


WV 
DO DO 
D1 DO D1 DO 

D2 D1 D1 DO c DO 

D2 Cc Dl sid DO 

| | | | | 

W2) (Ws) (Wa Ws) (Wo) = (Wy) (Ws) (Wo Wao) 
the.men. against. and. Acc. and.they to-the. and.acc- they. on.fire 


fought of.Judah Jerusalem captured it put.it sword the.city set 


The verse has ten prosodic words, labelled W,—W,,. There are 


seven MPs, indicated by parentheses. Again, these MPs can be 


equated with the phonological phrase P, and serve as the domain 


of the three phonological rules mentioned above. 


This verse is divided into two parts by DO accents. The most 


significant break comes after W,, which ends the first half-verse. 
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There is a maximum of two DO accents in a verse. Every verse 
ends in a DO accent; short verses may lack a second DO.° 

The first half-verse, from W, to W,, consists of five MPs. 
These phrases have an internal organization whereby the first 
two MPs—(W, W.) and (W,)—are grouped together, and the next 
three MPs—(W, W.,), (W,), and (W.,)—are grouped together. 
Thus, the main division in this half-verse comes after the second 
MP (W,). Since the whole half-verse ends in DO, it must be di- 
vided by a D1 accent, which falls here on W,. This D1 phrase is, 
in turn, divided by the D2 accent on W.. This is the three-word 
phrase in (4). 


2.2. Prosodic Transformations in TH 


Unlike the MP, the higher-level phrases are not associated with 
phonological rules; rather, they indicate how the MPs are orga- 
nized. This hierarchical organization is important in determining 
the accentual phrasing. In the realization of the logogenic litur- 
gical chant, various transformations were applied for prosodic 
and musical reasons (Wickes 1887; Cohen 1969; Breuer 1982; 
Price 1990).’ These transformations are sensitive to prosodic con- 


ditions that depend on the hierarchical organization of a verse. 


° Verses lacking an internal DO are apt to occur in poetry; for example, 
every verse in Lam. 5 has only a final DO. Short verses also occur in 
prose; see Ben-David (1984) for a study of pausal forms in verses with 
only one DO in the twenty-one prose books. 

’ For a generative syntax of the two TH accent systems (the poetic 
system of the three poetic books Job, Proverbs, and Psalms, and the 


prose system of the other twenty-one books) see Price (1990). 
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There are two kinds of transformation: division and simpli- 
fication. In division, words that would ordinarily form a single 
MP are divided into two MPs (Breuer 1982, 108-27; Dresher 
1994, 34-36). Division occurs at the higher levels of the prosodic 
hierarchy, and most commonly in the domain of DO. It corre- 
sponds to a slowing down of the reading in prominent prosodic 
positions (Janis 1987). 

The converse of division is simplification (Cohen 1969; 
Breuer 1982, 50-82; Price 1990; Dresher 1994, 36-37, 44-47): 
words that would ordinarily form two or more separate MPs are 
combined into a single MP. When simplification occurs, a dis- 
junctive accent is transformed into a conjunctive.* Simplification 
amounts to a speeding up of the reading in prosodically subordi- 
nate parts of a verse. 

In the accent system of the twenty-one prose books, simpli- 
fication occurs more freely as one moves down the hierarchy: DO 
and D1 accents are only rarely transformed; D2 accents are trans- 
formed in particular limited contexts; and D3 accents are fre- 
quently transformed. For example, the D3 accents geres and le- 
garmeh often become conjunctives when they are close to a fol- 
lowing D2 (Breuer 1982, 50). Simplification also frequently af- 
fects subordinate D3 accents, that is, D3 accents that divide other 


D3 accents. 


8 Price (1990, 36, 170) refers to such conjunctive accents as ‘virtual 
disjunctives’; though realized by a conjunctive accent, they retain 
structurally disjunctive status. Thus, the phrase in the domain of such a 
transformed disjunctive continues to be divided as if the accent were 


still a disjunctive. 
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For example, the D3 accent telisa gedolah is divided by the 
D3 pazer. This pazer is always transformed to the conjunctive mu- 
nah when it is immediately adjacent to the D3 it divides, and it 
is frequently transformed even when several words intervene be- 
tween them (Breuer 1982, 74). Breuer gives the example shown 
in (6). The tree in (6a) shows what the phrasing would be in the 
domain of higher disjunctive accents; compare the phrasing of 
‘what I did to the Egyptians’ in the domain of DO, shown in (7a). 
The label D3 =D4 indicates that the D3 pazer is dividing a D3 
domain, acting structurally (but not prosodically) like an accent 
that is one level lower than D3. 


(6) Transformation of D3 pazer that divides D3 telisa gedolah. 


a. 1 Kgs 2.5 before transformation of pazer (Breuer 1982, 74) 


D3 
ee Oe 
D3=D4 D3 
ae cen eee ie ee 
C D3 C C D3 
| | | | | 
munah_ pazer munah munah _ telisa gedolah 


((2afér £9757) (lifé:-sozk: s%iv26:0 —_jisr*o:?é:l)) 
what he.did to.the.two-  the.forces Israel 
commanders 
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b. After transformation (actual phrasing) 


bes 


‘what he did to the two commanders of the forces of Israel’ 


(1 Kgs 2.5) 
D3 

a era 

C C Cc Cc D3 

| | | | | 
munah munah munah munah _ telisa gedolah 
(?afér 9:5: — lifné-sorré: ~—_—s‘iv?6:0 jisr’9:2&1 
what he.did  to.the.two-  the.forces Israel 

commanders 


The second D3 phrase in (6a), the one ending in teliga gedo- 
lah, has already undergone a round of simplification (as well as 
cliticization of ‘to the two’); compare the more expansive phras- 


ing in the domain of D2 shown in (7b). 
(7) Phrasing in the domain of higher disjunctives 


a. Object of the verb fo:sii: ‘I did’ in a separate phrase 
Dry? YY WS 


DO 
ee 
D1 DO 
, 
C D1 
| | 
merkha _ tifha atnah 


((?afér {o:si:0i:) (lamis*r‘5:jim)) 
what _—_L.did to.Egypt 
‘What I did to the Egyptians’ (Exod. 19.4) 
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b. |The number two in a separate phrase before sa:ré: 
DIWRIN OWANA IW dw-ny DNAT 
‘and consumed the first two captains of fifty’ (2 Kgs 1.14) 


D1 
a ee 
D2 D1 
eee as 
D3 D2 
Leet ca ee 
D3 D2 
en ees 
C D2 
| | 
telisa gedolah geres darga tevir tifha 
(((vattoxd:D ((?e6-fané:) (so:ré: hashamiffim))) (ho:ri:fomim)) 
and.consumed AcC-two_ captains the.fifty the.first 


In the system of accents used in the three poetic books sim- 
plification occurs at all levels of the prosodic hierarchy when a 
disjunctive accent is adjacent to the disjunctive to which it is sub- 
ordinate (Breuer 1982, 222; Price 1990, 170). For example, the 
disjunctive revia‘ mugras, which would stand adjacent to sillug in 


Ps. 22.27 (8a), is transformed to the conjunctive munah (8b). 
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(8) Transformation of D1 revia‘ mugras before DO silluq 


a. Ps. 22.27 before transformation of revia‘ mugras (Breuer 


1982, 224) 
DO 
en 
D1 DO 
en. 
Cc D1 


| | 
merkha__revia‘mugras_ __silluq 
(Gahi: lavavxém (lo:Sd:d)) 
may.live your.M.P.heart for.ever 


b. After transformation (actual phrasing) 
"7? DBII? "7 
‘Always be of good cheer!’ lit. ‘May your heart live forever.’ 


DO 
ee ee 
C C DO 
| | | 
tarha munah silluq 
(jahi: lavavxém lo:fd:d) 


may.live your.M.P.heart for.ever 


The various transformations reflect a prosodic reality: 
that phrases tend to get smaller in prosodically prominent posi- 
tions, corresponding to a slowing of the tempo of speech; con- 
versely, in prosodically subordinate positions phrases can accom- 
modate more words by cancelling phrase boundaries that would 
otherwise be expected, corresponding to a speeding up of the 


tempo. Simplification in (8) has the effect of making the reading 
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more fluid, by avoiding disjunctive accents on successive words.? 
Thus, the Tiberian system of accents is capable of reflecting sub- 
tle nuances of phrasing that may have their origins in the actual 
speech patterns that lie behind the formalized recitation of the 
biblical text. 


3.0. PAUSAL FORMS AND THE INTONATIONAL PHRASE 


Unlike the Tiberian system, the modern prosodic hierarchy (1) 
includes an INTONATIONAL PHRASE, I, which is different from the 
phonological phrase, P. The I is commonly defined as the domain 
of an INTONATION CONTOUR (Gussenhoven 2004; Ladd 2008). In 
TH, the intonation contours of natural speech have been replaced 
by the accentual cantillation; therefore, this diagnostic is not 
available to us. It has been observed, however, that the ends of 
Is coincide with positions in which pauses may occur (Bierwisch 
1966; Bing 1979; Nespor and Vogel 2007, Ch. 7). Therefore, we 
might expect pausal forms to be associated with the ends of Is. 
The most obvious position where a pause can occur is, of 
course, at the end of an utterance. Within utterances it has been 
noted that certain syntactic constructions usually form their own 
I-phrase. These include parenthetical expressions, non-restrictive 
relative clauses, certain adjunct clauses, vocatives, lists, and 
other such expressions (see Selkirk 1981; 1984; Nespor and Vogel 
2007, 187-220). This set of constructions aligns nicely with the 


constructions in which pausal forms have been observed to occur. 


° See Strauss (2009) for evidence that the accentuators employed 
strategies to minimize sequences of adjacent disjunctives in the twenty- 
one books and thereby avoid ‘choppy’ readings. 
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Thus, Revell (1980, 166) observes that about 75 percent of the 
pausal forms in Deuteronomy occur at the ends of clauses. Within 
clauses, pausal forms are used in lists; TH characteristically 
groups items in lists by twos or threes, with a pausal form at the 
end of each such grouping. Elsewhere, pausal forms “seem gen- 
erally to occur at the end of the most significant part or ‘core’ of 
the clause, and to divide it from less important phrases, often 
explanatory modifiers, which follow.” Clauses in Deuteronomy 
that end in a contextual form “are usually closely related to the 
following clause, and they are usually short” (Revell 1980, 167). 
Revell (1980, 171-75) also observes that pausal forms within a 
clause occur in the same places as the interjection nu?tzm yhwh 
‘declares the LORD’. 

We have observed that a verb that precedes an object clause 
headed by the complementizer ki: ‘that’ tends to be in contextual 
form, as in (9a), whereas a verb preceding an adjunct clause 
headed by ki: ‘because, for, but’, etc., tends to be in pausal form, 
underlined in (9b). 

(9) Two kinds of ki: phrase 
a. Direct object clause headed by ki: ‘that’ 
7b? WAN) DW"D AW *3 
‘for they heard that they should eat bread there’ (Gen. 
43.25) 


(ki: famft)D1 ((ki-fim)D1 (Gfx: [5:hem)))DO 
for they.heard  that-there they.should.eat bread 
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b. Adjunct clause headed by ki ‘but’ 

‘And yet they would not hearken unto their judges, but they 

went a whoring after other gods, and bowed themselves 

unto them’ (Judg. 2.17) 

((vayéim = 2el-fd:ft"ethém) D2 = (16: fo:mé:fu:))D1 (ki: = zomt:)D2 

and.yet to-their.judges not they.heard but — they.whored 

In (9a) the second instance of ki, glossed as ‘that’, heads a 
clause that is the direct object of the verb ‘they heard’. An I- 
phrase boundary does not typically intervene between a verb and 
its direct object, and therefore the verb fa:m{u: is in its contextual 
form. In (9b) the clause headed by ké is much less closely linked 
to the verb semantically, and presumably syntactically as well. 
We expect this kind of ki: to begin a new I-phrase, causing the 
verb famé:fu: to end the preceding I-phrase, and indeed it is in 
pausal form. Note that despite this crucial difference in the phras- 
ing, both verbs ‘hear’ are assigned the same D1 accent (zagef). 

I-phrases, hence pausal forms, are not entirely determined 
by syntax. The length of a phrase, as well as factors such as 
speech tempo, rhetorical pause, and emphasis play a role (Nespor 
and Vogel 2007, 193-205). The position of a phrase within the 
utterance (or biblical verse), as well as semantic factors, might 
lead to variation in whether or not a particular construction ends 
in anlorinaP. 

The phonology of pausal forms is also consistent with what 
we expect to find at the ends of I-phrases. We commonly find that 
words at the end of an I tend to be pronounced with some com- 


bination of higher stress and longer articulation. It appears that 
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these factors were important in the creation of the special pho- 
nology of pausal forms. In (10) we list some typical differences 


between contextual and pausal forms.’° 


(10) Some contextual forms and their pausal counterparts 


Contextual Pausal Gloss 
a. | AVAX 2omd:rto: | NVAX 2ams:rto:_ | ‘you.ms.said’ 
b. | waw fémmef ww fimef ‘sun’ 
c. | 1 jaildd Tt ja:l5:d ‘he. begot’ 
d. | Naw jifmarti: MAW jifmdru: ‘they.m.will.observe’ 
e. | TT jax TT jadEno: ‘your.ms.hand’ 
f. | °3ix 2omozxt: ‘2x Pomd:xi: Tr 
g. | aN vayd:meR | 7X1 vayzo:md:r_| ‘and.he.said’ 


In (10a, b, c) a stressed vowel d: or é: in the contextual form 
corresponds to pausal 3:. In (10d), the contextual form has a 
shewa (here transcribed a) followed by a stressed final syllable; 
in the pausal form the stress is on the penultimate syllable, in 
which the vowel ¢ corresponds to the contextual shewa. The al- 
ternation in (10e) is similar, except that pausal stressed é: in the 
penult corresponds to the lack of a vowel (quiescent shewa) in 


the contextual form. In (10f), the contextual form has stress on 


' For various classifications of pausal forms, see Goerwitz (1993), Ben- 
David (1990; 1995), and Revell (2015). Some forms, such as the second 
person masculine singular pronoun, display a three-way alternation: 
contextual 7x ?atts:, ‘minor’ pause nmX ?d:tto:, and major pause 7A 
23:ttor. We do not consider minor pause here (see DeCaen 2005; Revell 
2015, 28-30). 
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the final syllable with no change in the vocalism. The stress al- 
ternation is reversed in (10g): here, the contextual form has pe- 
nultimate stress and the pausal form has final stress, with a dif- 
ferent vowel in the final syllable. 

Though the motivation for these contextual/pausal alterna- 
tions is obscured in the medieval Tiberian pronunciation, the 
general consensus is that the differences originated in the longer 
vowel length and heightened stress of forms in pause compared 
with contextual forms (see, for example, Blau 1981; 2010). Thus, 
the alternations in (10a, b, c) historically derive from stressed 
short /a/ or /i/ being lengthened in pause to /a:/, which subse- 
quently became /5:/. 

The form in (10d) originates from /ja+§moér+u/ with 
word stress on the penultimate vowel. In context (non-pausal po- 
sitions), the word stress was not strong enough to preserve the 
penultimate vowel from reduction, with concomitant shift of the 
stress to the final syllable. In pause, the word stress was rein- 
forced by the main phrase stress, and the penultimate vowel was 
lengthened, preserving it from reduction (Blau 2010, 154). A sim- 
ilar derivation accounts for (10e). In (10f), the stress shifted from 
the penultimate to the final syllable with reduction of the penul- 
timate vowel. In these forms, according to Blau, the pausal forms 
maintain the older stress pattern and preserve a syllable that is 
reduced or deleted in context. The pausal form does not always 
preserve the original stress; in (10g) it is the contextual form that 
maintains the older stress on the penult, and in pause the stress 
shifts from the penult to a closed final syllable (Blau 2010, 155). 
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Though pausal forms show a variety of manifestations, it 
can be said in sum that the characteristic phonological processes 
that gave rise to pausal forms are heightened stress and vowel 
lengthening or resistance to reduction, that is, processes that 
might be expected to occur at the edges of I-phrases. 

It is clear, then, from both the positions in which pausal 
forms occur and the nature of the phonological processes that 
created them, that pausal forms occur at the ends of I-phrases. 


But where is the I-phrase in the TH transcription? 


4.0. WHY PAUSAL FORMS CANNOT ALIGN WITH THE 
TIBERIAN SYSTEM OF ACCENTS 


The answer is that there is no I in the TH accent system, and this 
is the crux of the matter. Rather than the two types of phrase 
distinguished in the modern prosodic hierarchy, I and P, the TH 
accent system employs what Wickes (1887) calls the CONTINUOUS 
DICHOTOMY, that is, the hierarchy of disjunctive accents. We 
might try to equate the DO disjunctives with J; in fact, most pausal 
forms (~ 80 percent) do fall on a DO accent. We would expect a 
DO accent to mark the end of an I-phrase: the end of a verse, 
marked by the DO silluq, almost by definition ends an I-phrase; 
and the main verse division, marked by the DO atnah, is very of- 
ten associated with a major pause, for either grammatical or pro- 
sodic reasons.'! The problem is that there is a maximum of two 


"™ We refer here to the twenty-one prose books; atnah in the accent 
system of the three poetic books has a different status. The regular 
association of the DO accents with pausal forms may have contributed 


to the view that pausal positions are systematically marked by the 
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DO accents for each verse. I-phrases, however, are not limited in 
this way: in a complex verse, for example, or a verse with a list, 
there can be multiple Is. We can try to include lower-level dis- 
junctive accents as also representing I; but this would fail to ac- 
count for the fact that these accents are more commonly associ- 
ated with non-pausal forms. 

We have argued above that the various prosodic transfor- 
mations—the division and simplification of phrases, and the as- 
sociated change of conjunctives to disjunctives and disjunctives 
to conjunctives—must have originated in actual prosodic pat- 
terns in the living language that gave rise to the TH phrasing. It 
is these transformations that make the TH accents a flexible sys- 
tem capable of reflecting subtle aspects of phrasing. Our hypoth- 
esis, however, is that the prosody of the living language, like 
other languages, distinguished I-phrases from P-phrases. The big- 
gest difference that we expect to find between the two is in the 
domain of simplification: a simple P-phrase boundary is weaker 
than an I-phrase boundary. There would be contexts in which a 
P boundary, but not an I boundary, would be cancelled as part of 
simplification. 

Since the TH system does not distinguish I from P, we might 
expect it to treat Is as if they were Ps. The system is not capable 
of representing Is in whatever part of the prosodic tree they may 


occur due to the vagaries of the syntactic, semantic, and prosodic 


accents, contrary to what has been demonstrated by Revell (1980; 1981; 
2015). Indeed, Ben-David (1984) demonstrates that when atnah is 
lacking and the major division in a verse is marked by the D1 zagef, 
then pausal forms occur with this zagef as if it were a DO accent. 
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factors that are associated with Is. In 84.1 we will show why 
pausal forms cannot be consistently associated with particular 
disjunctive accents (except the DO accents), and in §4.2 we will 
consider the more extreme cases of a pausal form on a conjunc- 
tive accent. 

Before proceeding, we would like to briefly mention two 
possible sources of pause-accent mismatches that we will not con- 
sider here. First, we set aside possible scribal lapses. For example, 
we find the pausal hypercorrection 5yan mimm3;fal ‘above’ at Job 
3.4,8 in the Leningrad Codex. In this case, the superior Aleppo 
Codex has the correct non-pausal form yan mimmd:fal. 

Second, we do not deny that that there may be genuine 
examples of clashing readings in the text. Breuer (1992) has col- 
lected a number of such cases (see Strauss Sherebrin 2013 for 
discussion), and Revell (2015, 21-22) mentions a number of 
verses in which the distribution of pausal forms might suggest a 
different verse division than the one suggested by the accents. A 
key element of this type of mismatch is the existence of an alter- 
native phrasing that would resolve the mismatch; that is, the ac- 
cents give one way of phrasing the verse, and the pausal forms 
suggest a different, but equally possible, phrasing that the accen- 
tuators could have chosen. 

As we will see, the cases we will consider, which account 
for the majority of cases of pausal forms on lower disjunctives 
and conjunctives, are not resolvable in this way, and are indeed 


‘endemic’ to the TH system itself. 
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4.1. Pausal Forms on Lower Disjunctive Accents 


Consider again the two examples above in (9): in (9a), there is a 
small break after the verb ‘heard’ (a P-boundary) and the verb 
has the contextual form 1ynw f5:mfti; in (9b), a more significant 
break follows this verb (an I-boundary in natural speech), which 
has the pausal form Aw fozmé:fu:. In (11) we give the phrasing 
of these verse portions indicated by the accents (only disjunctive 
accents shown) in tree form, indicating the hypothesized P and I 
phrases. Despite this crucial difference in phrasing, both verbs 
‘heard’ are assigned the same D1 accent (zagef). This is because 
both verbs stand at the main division of a DO phrase, and a DO 
phrase must be divided by a D1 accent. These structures clearly 
show the RELATIVE value of the accents emphasized by commen- 
tators going back to Wickes (1887). In this system, the difference 


between a P-phrase and an I-phrase cannot be indicated. 
(11) I-phrase and P-phrase both marked with D1 zagef 
a. Gen. 43.25 


P I 
Be Oe 
p I 
zagef tifha silluq 


((ké farm$tz) ~— ((ki:-f5:m) (jo:xlu: lithem))) 
for they.heard that-there they.will.eat bread 
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b.  Judg. 2.17 


P I P I 
P P P ‘T 
HO 
P P 
| 
pasta zagef revia‘ pasta zagef tifha atnah 
waydm ?el-foft'ehém — 16: fomésSur ké: zomii: .. Paherim vajjiftahawt: — lo:hé:m 
and.yet to-their.judges notthey.heard but whored ... other andbowed to.them 


Consider next the Levitical expression onw) va#ifhs:t* ‘and 
he slaughtered [it]’ in pause with stressed [5:]. This occurs three 
times, all in Lev. 8, in verses 15,1, 19,1, and 23,1; compare the 
non-pausal form vnw1 vayifhat* with stressed [4:], which occurs 
elsewhere (three times in Lev. 9, in 8,5, 12,1, and 18,1; also twice 
in Jeremiah, in 39.6,1 and 52.10,1). The three pausal forms are 
sentences in their own right, word-sentences, as it were, and so 
we expect the pausal form terminating its own I-phrase. In con- 
trast, the non-pausal forms are not sentences. Rather, the verb 
takes an overt object, and does not coincide with the right edge 
of an I-phrase. 

If the word-sentence vayifhs:t* terminated a verse, it would 
be assigned the DO silluq, as befits a word that is final in an I. It 
does not, however, appear verse-finally in our text. In the three 
occurrences in Lev. 8, it appears verse-initially. We are thus con- 
fronted by the unusual phenomenon of a major break right at the 


beginning of a verse. 
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In Lev. 8.19, the word-sentence terminates the first half- 
verse, as shown in (12). As such, it receives the DO atnah. In this 
verse, then, the end of the I-phrase coincides felicitously with a 
DO accent. 


(12) Phrasing of Lev. 8.19 


S30 Malay oy OFTNY AYA PIN! oNW 


Vv 
mee eee. 
DO DO 
Wi W2 W3 W4 Ws We 


vajjifhst* Moses dashed the.blood against.the.altar on.all.sides 


Now consider Lev. 8.23 (13). This verse starts similarly to 
8.19, but it has another six prosodic words to the right, which 
create a new half-verse. Therefore, what was previously the en- 
tire verse now becomes the first half of the verse governed by DO 
atnah. But now the accent on vawifha:t’ is no longer at the end of 
a half-verse; it cannot remain a DO. Rather, due to the law of 
continuous dichotomy, it must be demoted to D1 (in this case 
Salgelet, the lawful substitution for expected s‘golta). The result is 
that the I-phrase is now assigned a D1. 
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(13) Phrasing of Lev. 8.23 


Tay) aR PASTS TTY Ie a7 NwA npn lonw 
raga Vy aw MINT 


. 
DO D 
— ae 
D1 DO 
Ee 
ee oe Be 
Wi W2 W3 W, Ws We W7 Wg Wo Wio Wir Wi2 Wi3 Wi4 


vajjifh5:tf Moses took some.of.its.blood and.put. and.on.the.thumb of.his right hand, 
it on.the.ridge of.Aaron’s right ear; | and.on.the.big.toe.of.his.right foot. 


Lev. 8.15 is even longer. The addition of a seven-word 
clause creates a new half-verse. As before, the new DO forces the 
demotion of the previous DO to D1; thus, the D1 marking the 


word-sentence in Lev. 8.23 is now demoted further to D2 revia‘. 
(14) Phrasing of Lev. 8.15 


“AX NVM ayxa Dao naan nip oy yay DIA-nY AWA Np" onw 
2PQV IBIP AINWP 1 Naw TOON’ PY? DIT-NNI naywa7 


Vv 
DO DO 
D1 ‘DO 
se RS na 
D2 D1 
Wi W2 W3 Wg ... W7 Wg Wo Wio Wii Wi2 Wi3 Wig «..- Wiz Wig 


vajjifhs:tf Moses took the.blood and. cleansing then he poured out the blood at 
put.some on.the.horns of.the the.altar the base of the altar. Thus he 
altar all.around with his finger, consecrated it in order to make 
expiation upon it. 


In summary, the three verses are shown together in (15). 
The intuition embodied by contemporary prosodic theory is that 
the initial word is equally an I-phrase in all these verses, irrespec- 


tive of how much material follows. The continuous dichotomy, 
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which is otherwise correct in its assumption that phrasing is 
based on dependencies that involve the entire verse, cannot as- 


sign I-phrases to a consistent set of accents. 
(15) Three verses with an initial pausal form 


a. __ Lev. 8.19 
(And it was slaughtered.), DO (Moses dashed the blood 
against all sides of the altar.) DO 

b. Lev. 8.23 
((And it was slaughtered.), D1 (Moses took some of its 
blood and put it on the ridge of Aaron’s right ear,)) DO (and 
on the thumb of his right hand, and on the big toe of his 
right foot.) DO 

Cc. Lev. 8.15 
(((And it was slaughtered.), D2 (Moses took the blood and 
with his finger put some on each of the horns of the altar,)) 
D1 (cleansing the altar;)) DO (then he poured out the blood 
at the base of the altar. Thus he consecrated it in order to 


make expiation upon it.) DO 


4.2. Pausal Forms with Conjunctive Accents 


In a small number of extreme cases, a pausal form, which indi- 
cates that a word is at the end of its I-phrase, is assigned a con- 
junctive accent, which indicates that a word is medial in its 
phrase. Revell (2015, 4 n.5) lists twenty-seven such tokens. Of 
these, he marks nine as questionable. For example, 7oSwn) 
lamifpa:t’éxo: (Ps. 119.43,9) and yoswna kamifpo:t’éxo; (Ps. 


119.149,5) look like pausal forms in the singular; however, in 
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both cases, the forms are understood as ‘judgements’ in the plural, 
and are thus not subject to pausal variation.’” 

We find an additional five tokens to be questionable on the 
grounds that it is unlikely that the pausal form marks the end of 
an I-phrase. For example, 1 Sam. 7.17 has pausal vaw fo:f3:t* 
‘judged’ immediately preceding a short direct object, a very un- 
likely environment for an I-phrase boundary (16a); indeed, the 
preceding verse has the non-pausal form of the same word in a 


very similar context (16b).'° 
(16) Verb in pausal form before direct object 


a. | Unexpected pausal form 
DST ny va DVI 
‘and there too he would judge Israel’ (1 Sam. 7.17) 
((vaf5:m)D1_ (o:fd:t* ?¢6-jisra:2é:1))DO 
and.there he.judged Acc.Israel 


” This interpretation is reflected in the Masoretic list Mm 2028: ‘five 


times written defectively’. 


13 Fixity of pausal idiom appears to be the explanation for the 
conspicuous exception p18} va:?5:res‘ ‘and earth’, a pausal form that 
appears in Isa. 65.17,6 and Prov. 25.3,3, both times in close connection 
to a following word that would appear to rule out an I-phrase boundary. 
It is the subject of Masoretic note Mm 3640: ‘three times exceptionally 
[vo], else all in the [fixed] idiom ‘heavens and earth’ [in pause] (the 
third exceptional token with [vo] is found in Isa. 26.19,13 on 
disjunctive D1 tifha). 
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b. | Expected non-pausal form 
PR TWr NY vO] 
‘and acted as judge over Israel’ (1 Sam. 7.16) 
(vafo:fa:t")D2 —(?e0-jisr‘9:26:1D)D1 
and.he.judged Acc-Israel 


Leaving aside questionable cases, we are left with eleven 
tokens of pausal forms in plausible pausal contexts (that is, where 
we would expect an I-phrase boundary), of which Revell (2015) 
treats five directly: Deut. 5.14,12; Isa. 65.1,8; Mal. 1.6,8, 6,13; 
Ezek. 17.15,11.'* Though they are very few, they nevertheless 
cannot be dismissed as errors, and require some explanation. It 
is cases such as these that we will be concerned with here. 

Though a pausal form with a conjunctive accent amounts 
to a contradiction, it does not necessarily stem from different 
reading traditions, or from a lack of understanding on the part of 
the accentuators of the function of pausal forms, as Revell (2015) 
concludes. Rather, we propose that such contradictions are by- 
products of the continuous dichotomy and the rules of simplifica- 
tion discussed in §4.2 that transform disjunctive accents into con- 
junctive ones. 

Consider the portion of Deut. 5.14 in (17), a long verse 


which contains a long list.!° The pausal forms are underlined. 


14 In addition to the verses mentioned above these include Isa. 32.11,5; 
49.18,10; Mic. 3.11,12; Ps. 3.9,5; 47.5,9; 119.125,2. 


15 There is no relevant distinction between the ‘lower’ and ‘upper’ 
cantillation in our example. The only difference is in the DO: in the 
lower cantillation, it is silluq (the verse ends here); in the upper 
cantillation, it is atnah (the verse goes on). 
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(17) Portion of Deut. 5.14: A pausal form with a conjunctive ac- 


cent 


“DTT IAN AWW) THOT TTAV) TATA ADS WINN? NwYN XY 
STI] TAN Fay May wa? Pwwa Wwe AN WAT. 
List | Accent 
you shall not do any work— D3 pazer 
you, your son or your daughter, (A) C  munah 
your male or female slave, (B) D3 telisa 
gedolah 
your ox or your ass, or any of your (C) D2 revia“ 
cattle 
or the stranger in your settlements, (D) D1 zagef 
so that your male and female slave DO sillug 


may rest as you do. 


The main division of the verse portion in (17) is after ‘your 
settlements’; as this accent divides a DO phrase, it is assigned the 
D1 zagef. Accordingly, all the rest of the verse is now in the do- 
main of this D1. Moreover, everything after ‘work’ is part of a 
list. In TH, lists are typically grouped into twos and threes, and 
the final item in each group receives a pausal form (‘your 
settlements’ has no special pausal form). The list in (17) has four 
main members: the first item, labelled A, itself contains three 
items (‘you’, ‘your son’, ‘your daughter’); the second member, B, 
has two (‘your male slave’, ‘your female slave’); the third, C, has 
three (‘your ox’, ‘your ass’, ‘any of your cattle’); and D has one 
item that comprises three words (lit. ‘and your stranger that is in 
your settlements’). 
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Lists are typically parsed as left-branching structures, as 
shown in (18). In a left-branching structure, disjunctives get pro- 
gressively weaker proceeding from right to left; that is, an item 
earlier in the list occurs on a lower disjunctive (with a higher 
index) than a later item. 


(18) Phrasing of lists in Tiberian Hebrew 
Di 
a 


D(i+ 1) Di 


Be ain a 
D(i+ 2) Dii+1) 


a 
DGi+3) D(i+2) 


| | 
A B G 4D 


The last item in the list in Deut. 5.14, item D in (17), ends 
on D1; therefore, plugging in the other items predicts, correctly, 
a D2 accent on item C, and a D3 accent on item B. According to 
the formula, the accent on item A should be D(8+1) = D4. Re- 
call, however, that the disjunctive hierarchy runs only to D3. 
When required, a D3 phrase is divided by another D3, resulting 
in a ‘flattening’ of the prosody. Recall also that phrase simplifica- 
tion, that is, the merger of two minimal phrases into one, applies 
most readily in the D3 domain, with the result that a D3 accent 
is transformed into a conjunctive. Evidently, this occurs in Deut. 
5.14: the first D3, with its pausal form 7371 uvittéxo: is replaced 
by transformation by a conjunctive accent, C, and we obtain the 
tree in (19). 
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(19) Phrasing of the list in Deut. 5.14 


D1 
— 
ba D1 
——— : 7 ee 
D3 D2 
a 
Cc D3 
| | 
A B Cc D 


or the stranger in 


you, yourson, yourmaleor your ox or your ass, 
your settlements 


or your daugher, female slave or any of your cattle, 
The accentuation and parsing of the verse portion in (17), 
minus the last item in the list, is shown in detail in (20). We ob- 
serve the same sequence of two conjunctive accents before a telisa 
gedolah that we saw in (6), where the second munah is a conver- 


sion of a subordinate pazer that divides another D3. 


(20) Phrasing of a portion of Deut. 5.14 


D3=D4 D3 
ee Be ot ors, 
Cc C D3 


D3 Cc D3 C 
| | 


munah munah pazer munah munah teliSa gedolah azla_ geres__revia‘ 


(Wi W2 Ws) = (W4 Ws We) (W, Ws) (Wo) 
not you. any- you  and.your. and.your.male- and. and. and.all- 
do work son.-and. and.your. your. your. your. 
your. female.slave ox ass cattle 
daughter 


It is instructive to consider the contrasting parallel in Exod 


20:10 (upper cantillation), shown in (21). 
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(21) Portion of Exod. 20.10 (upper cantillation) 
“92 NWYN NY TOA TIN TDS THAAD FNL TTIW TWWa WR TN 
nQN2n 
List Accent 
you shall not do any work— D3 pazer 
you, your son or your daughter, (A) D3 teliga gedo- 
lah 
your male or female slave, or your (B) D2_ revia“ 
cattle 


or the stranger in your settlements, (C) D1 zagef 


This parallel passage differs in two ways. Obviously, ‘your 
daughter’ is no longer assigned a conjunctive accent: here in the 
upper reading it is the D3 telifa gedolah. The bizarre combination 
of pause and conjunctive has vanished! Second, ‘female slave’ is 
no longer aligned with the end of an I, and so is no longer in 
pausal form. Breuer (1982, 72) parses this verse (which he num- 
bers Exod. 20.9) in the upper cantillation; a detailed tree based 


on his parse is given in (22). 


(22) Phrasing of a portion of Exod. 20.10 (upper cantillation) 


= 
D3 D2 
D3=D4 D3 D3 D2 
ON a ae 
C D3 C D3 C D3 
| | | | 
munah pazer munah teliSa gedolah azla geres revia‘ 
Wi W2) (W3 Wa) (Ws We) (W7) 
not- any-work you and.your.son- your.male. and.your  and.your 
you.do and.your.daughter slave female.slave cattle 


The hierarchical structure of this list is revealed even more 


transparently in the accentuation of the lower cantillation (23), 
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in which the verse is shorter, and the pausal ‘your daughter’ is 
assigned the D2 accent revia‘. 


(23) Phrasing of a portion of Exod. 20.10 (lower cantillation) 


BT 
D2 aor 
D3 D2 D2 D1 
C D3 D3 D2 c D2 
C D2 
| | 
azla gereS legarmeh munah revias mehuppak pasta zagef 
(Wi W2) (Ws) (W, Ws) (We W7) (Ws) 
not- any-work you  and.your. and.your your.male. and.your  and.your. 
you.do son daughter slave female.slave _ cattle 


Because the last list item ‘and your stranger who is within 
your settlements’ ends in DO (not shown in (23)), all the disjunc- 
tive accents move up one grade, and so we have no D3 accents 
dividing D3 accents, which obscures the hierarchical structure. 
Notice also that ‘your son’ is no longer cliticized in the lower 
cantillation, because the prosody is less compressed at higher lev- 
els in the prosodic tree. 

Now that we have seen ‘your daughter’ assigned disjunctive 
accents in both readings of Exod. 20.10, let us return to the prob- 
lematic conjunctive on this word in Deut. 5.14, and pursue our 
hypothesis that it is a transformed disjunctive. In (24), we give 


our hypothesized untransformed structure of the tree in (20). 
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(24) Phrasing of (20) before transformation of D3 to C 


D3 pe 
D4 “D3 D3 D2 
DS” “D4 c D3 oY 

c cc Ds ¢ c D3 

| | | | 
munah munah pazer munah munah pazer munah  telisa gedolah azla geres__revia‘ 
(Wi W2 Ws) = (Wa Ws We) (W, Ws) (Wo Wio) (Wii) 
not you.do any- you and.your. and. and.your. and.your. and. and. and.all- 
work son your. male. female. your. your. your. 
daughter slave slave ox ass cattle 


In the transformed structure in (20), ‘and your male slave’ 
is cliticized to ‘and your female slave’, forming one prosodic 
word. If this cliticization takes place independently of the trans- 
formation of pazer, then the transformation is obligatory, because 
the pazer is adjacent to the following teliSa gedolah. In (24) we 
have made the more conservative assumption that ‘and your male 
slave’ is not joined to ‘and your female slave’ with maqgef, caus- 
ing the pazer to be separated from the following disjunctive by 
one word. Thus, we cannot say that the same list structure that 
yields the upper and lower cantillation in Exod. 20.10 will inevi- 
tably result in a conjunctive munah on the pausal form 
‘and.your.daughter’; but it is very likely. 

It remains to explain why ‘your female slave’ is pausal 
TOON var2ama;0é:y9; at Deut. 5.14,14, but non-pausal Fnaxi 
varams:0y5: at Exod. 20.10,14. The difference is correlated with 
a change in the way the list elements are grouped: in Deut. 5.14, 
the servants are grouped with the family (presumably after being 
grouped by themselves in the untransformed structure), whereas 
in Exod. 20.10 they are grouped with the cattle. Revell (2015, 5) 
comments that the difference possibly reflects “a change in the 
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position of servants in the society, which took place between the 
fixing of the vowels in the reading-tradition and the fixing of the 
accents.” That is, the grouping in Exod. 20.10, where the servants 
are with the cattle and pausal ‘your daughter’ is final in its group, 
reflects the older grouping; in Deut. 5.14, the servants were pro- 
moted to join the family members, stranding ‘your daughter’ with 
a pausal form in a non-pausal position in the middle of grouping. 
“The two traditions were separate, each meaningful on its own” 
(Revell 2015, 13). 

This proposal seems to us to be unnecessary. The key dif- 
ference between the two lists is that in Exod. 20.10 the animals 
are represented by one item (‘your cattle’), whereas in Deut. 5.14 
there are three (‘your ox’, ‘your ass’, and ‘all your cattle’). Cer- 
tainly, the choice of detailing the types of livestock (Deut.) or not 
(Exod.) is extralinguistic, and this choice may or may not be 
meaningful. But once that decision is made, the formal TH con- 
straint of grouping items by twos and threes suffices to account 
for the changed position of the servants. In Exod. 20.10, as shown 
in (21), group A and B each have three items. By contrast, in 
Deut. 5.14 (17), the family group (A) has three items, and the 
animal group (C) has three items. Thus, the servants must form a 
group of two by themselves (B); then the continuous dichotomy 
and the rules of simplification require groups A and B to be com- 
bined in this verse. 

As a final example we will consider Ps. 3.9,5, which is an 
example of a pausal form on a conjunctive accent in the poetic 
books. 
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(25) Phrasing of a portion of Ps. 3.9 
2178 ANITA Way wy 
‘Your blessing be upon your people! Selah.’ 


DO 
ese 
C C DO 
| | 
tarha munah silluq 
(W, W2 Ws) 


fal-Sammaxs: — virxa:0&xo: — séila: 

on-your.people your.blessing selah 
In (25) we find pausal 7n2712 viryo:0é:y0: on the conjunctive 
munah. We have seen the accent sequence tarha munah sillug in 
(8b), where munah is the transformation of revia‘ mugras when it 
stands next to silluq. That is, this munah is a ‘virtual disjunctive’ 
standing in place of the D1 revia‘ mugras (26), whose transfor- 


mation is obligatory in this context. 


(26) Phrasing of a portion of Ps. 3.9 before the transformation 


of revia‘ mugras 
DO 
we 
D1 DO 
EE 
C D1 
merkha revia‘ mugras _ silluq 
(W, We Ws) 


fal-Sammaxs: — virxa:0éxo: — sélo: 

on-your.people your.blessing selah 
We observed above that this transformation has the effect 
of avoiding a sequence of adjacent disjunctives, resulting in a 
more fluid reading. This works well in Ps. 22.27 (8), where an 
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internal P boundary before the last word ‘forever’ is not neces- 
sary. It does not work so well in Ps. 3.9, where there is a strong 
I-boundary, marked by a pausal form, before the last word, selah, 
which is not a part of the preceding sentence at all.'° The trans- 
formation of revia‘ mugras, however, is not sensitive to the differ- 
ence between P and I, and therefore proceeds in this example, 
also, with the result that the pausal form ends up with a conjunc- 
tive accent. 

It follows that the appearance of a pausal form with a con- 
junctive accent, though seemingly contradictory, is nevertheless 
the logical result of applying the iron rule of the continuous di- 
chotomy and the attendant rules of simplification that transform 
disjunctive accents into conjunctive ones. We leave the reader to 
consider whether this mode of explanation also extends to the 
other verses with pausal forms on conjunctive accents, listed 


above and in note 14, as we would argue. 


6 Pausal forms do not always precede selah; for example, Ps. 32.4,10 
has contextual p77 qdjis* ‘summer’ before selah. This may indicate that 
an I boundary did not always have to occur before selah. Another 
possibility is that the crucial difference between Ps. 3.9,5 and Ps. 
32.4,10 is the type of word before selah. Ben-David (1984; 1995) 
observes that words of type (10e), like virxa:0é:x9:, in which the stressed 
vowel of the pausal form corresponds to a reduced or deleted vowel in 
the contextual form, appear in pausal form more readily than words of 


type (10a-c), like qdyjis* (pausal pp qzjis‘). 
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5.0. CONCLUSION 


We agree with Revell’s (2015, 6) conclusion that “the vocaliza- 
tion (including the stress patterns of the words) was fixed in the 
reading tradition first, and the melody marked by the accents 
came into use later.” This is necessarily the case, because the dis- 
tribution of pausal forms cannot be derived from the placement 
of the accents. It does not follow, however, that the vocalization, 
including the pausal forms, derives from a different reading tra- 
dition from the one that created the accents. Nor does it neces- 
sarily follow that the lack of coordination between the pausal 
forms and the accents indicates that the function of the latter was 
no longer apparent to the Tiberian scholars. 

Of course, we have not excluded these scenarios. It is an 
empirical question to what extent the accentuators appreciated 
the significance of the contextual/pausal alternants. Our claim 
here is that the mismatches we have discussed between the 
pausal forms and the accents are not in themselves sufficient 
grounds to draw conclusions about this issue, because they have 
another explanation. 

As Aronoff (1985, 28) writes in connection with the Tibe- 
rian accentual transcription, “any orthography must... involve a 
linguistic theory.” In other words, the Tiberian transcription is 
not a pure record of recitation per se, but is filtered through a 
theory, in this case, the continuous dichotomy, the hierarchy of 
disjunctive accents, and the transformation rules involved in the 
division and simplification of phrases. The Tiberian theory of 


prosody is capable of reflecting subtle prosodic distinctions and 
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in general provides one of the most detailed prosodic representa- 
tions of an extended text ever devised. Crucially, however, this 
theory of prosody does not have a way of systematically marking 
I-phrases. 

We have argued that the Tiberian system of accents, be- 
cause it does not distinguish between P-phrases and I-phrases, 
simply does not have the means of ensuring that pausal forms 
will be systematically assigned to certain accents in a predictable 
way. To preserve the pausal forms from prosodic subordination 
(that is, from appearing on lower disjunctives and conjunctives), 
the Tiberian scribes would have had to develop a dedicated set 
of accents that could be assigned to phrases ending in pausal 
forms, thus mimicking our contemporary division of phrases into 
P-phrases and I-phrases. It may not have been a trivial task to 
incorporate such accents into the Tiberian system; be that as it 
may, they did not do it. 

The fact that the Tiberian scribes nevertheless recorded 
pausal forms even when they did not fit well with the accents is 
evidence that their over-riding goal was to faithfully and pre- 
cisely represent the recitation tradition as they received it, and 
that “the distribution of pausal forms is, in fact, due to the gen- 
erally accurate preservation of an ancient tradition” (Revell 
1980, 179). 
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SAMUEL BEN JACOB’S TREATMENT OF 
EXCEPTIONAL VOCALIC SHEWAS 


Kim Phillips 


1.0. INTRODUCTION: THE PRONUNCIATION OF SHEWA! 


Various masoretic treatises discuss the pronunciation of shewa— 
in particular the significant question of when a shewa is to be 
considered silent, and when it is sounded.” The rules laid out in 
these treatises do not in all respects conform to the rules found 
in modern grammars (which have been influenced by later me- 
dieval grammatical works in which the earlier Tiberian pronun- 
ciation had already been largely forgotten). 

In crude summary, these early masoretic treatises state that 
the shewa is vocal: 

e At the beginning of a word 


e Beneath a geminated consonant 


'T am grateful to Dr Ben Outhwaite and Prof. Geoffrey Khan for their 
patient discussion with me of many of the rules and details contained 
in this study. 

2 Treatises of particular significance in this regard include the Sefer 
Diqduge hat-Te‘amim (ed. Dotan 1967), the anonymous Treatise on the 
Shewa (Levy 1936), and the Hidayat al-Qari (Eldar 1994; Khan 2020). 
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e If it is the second of two consecutive, word-internal 
shewas 

Elsewhere, the shewa is silent. In particular, an isolated, 
word-internal shewa is generally silent—even when preceded by 
an inherently long vowel (e.g., 11n3).° 

Nonetheless, the early masoretic treatises discuss many dif- 
ferent phonetic contexts in which an isolated, word-internal 
shewa not under a geminated consonant is pronounced as vocal, 
in contrast to the general rule. These include the shewa under the 
mn of the word-initial cluster -7n (under certain conditions); a 
shewa under the first of a pair of identical consonants (always 
when preceded by a long vowel, and often when preceded by a 
short vowel); the shewa in certain forms of the verbs 7an7/77a, 
72a, TY, 92x, wy; the shewa beneath a sibilant following conjunc- 
tive waw (under certain conditions); various other smaller classes 
of phonetic contexts (Yeivin 1968, 22-49). 

This paper surveys how Samuel ben Jacob, the scribe re- 
sponsible for producing the Leningrad Codex, treats these excep- 
tional vocalic shewas. In addition to the Leningrad Codex itself, 
data will be gathered from codices L17 and Gott 27—manuscripts 
of the Former Prophets also produced by Samuel ben Jacob, as 
well as L"™ and RNL EVR II B 60, Torah manuscripts by the same 


3 For accessible overviews of the issue, see Yeivin (2003, 230-238); 
Khan (2012, 86-92). This paper relies heavily on Yeivin (1968 and 
2003). 
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scribe.‘ It is to be hoped that consulting multiple Samuel ben Ja- 
cob manuscripts will facilitate distinguishing between the inten- 
tional and the accidental in his work, and thereby reveal a more 
accurate and trustworthy picture of his practice. Data from the 
Aleppo Codex will also be presented to serve as background to 


Samuel ben Jacob’s approach. 


2.0. REPRESENTING THE EXCEPTIONAL VOCALIC SHEWAS 


Taking the early masoretic codices en masse, the most common 
means of indicating an exceptional vocal shewa is by means of 
the ga‘ya. The ga‘ya is placed on the vowel immediately preced- 
ing the shewa and serves to indicate the vocalic nature of the fol- 
lowing shewa. Yeivin refers to this type of ga‘ya as ‘phonetic’, ra- 
ther than ‘musical’ (Yeivin 2003, 221-26).° 


4 For L™, see Breuer (1992); for Gott 27, see Gottheil (1905), and Yeivin 
(1993, 188-89). These MSS have, or had, colophons explicitly naming 
Samuel ben Jacob as their scribe. For a detailed description of MS L17, 
and a demonstration that it is indeed the work of Samuel ben Jacob, see 
Phillips (2017). After I had completed a first draft of this paper, Joseph 
Ofer (2018) announced, in a lecture in Krakow, his discovery of yet 
another manuscript by the same scribe: RNL EVR II B 60. I have not 
been able to examine this manuscript thoroughly, but initial soundings 
have already yielded data useful for this study. Images of L™ and Gott 
27 are not currently available to scholars, so I have been able to glean 
information germane to this study only as it appears, ad hoc, in the 
available scholarship. 

° Though the Masoretes themselves do not make this distinction explicit, 
it seems that they were aware of it. The early masoretic codices them- 


selves (or rather the Masoretes and scribes behind these codices) were 
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Often, the phonetic context in which this class of phonetic 
ga‘ya is used would not be a suitable context for a musical ga‘ya. 
Hence, there is frequently no formal ambiguity as to whether a 
particular ga‘ya is musical or phonetic—provided one has a rea- 
sonable grasp of the various different classes of ga‘yas and their 
usual environments. Nonetheless, certain manuscripts—notably 
the Aleppo Codex, and to a lesser extent British Museum Or. 
4445—have a propensity to mark the presence of an exceptional 
vocalic shewa by using a composite shewa (Yeivin 1968, 24; 2003, 
§429). Samuel ben Jacob also uses the composite shewa for this 
purpose, though to a far lesser degree. The composite shewa can 
either be combined with, or replace, the use of phonetic ga‘ya in 
any given instance. 

Formally, then, the early masoretic codices either mark 
these exceptional vocalic shewas in one of three ways—phonetic 
ga‘ya only; composite shewa only; both phonetic ga‘ya and com- 
posite shewa—or leave them unmarked.°® 

The ensuing data present Samuel ben Jacob’s practice in 


representing the exceptional, vocalic nature of the shewas in 


clearly aware that these classes of ga‘yas (phonetic versus musical) were 
distinct to a greater degree than, say, the various different sub-classes 
of musical ga‘ya. This is demonstrated by the fact that while the early 
codices only rarely put two musical ga‘yas on the same word (Yeivin 
2003, §391), there is no such hesitation about placing both a musical 
and a phonetic ga‘ya on the same word (Yeivin 2003, 8408). 

° In this category, the shewa is known to be vocalic either because it is 
unambiguously presented as such in other early masoretic codices, or 
because it is mentioned as being vocalic by the various masoretic 


sources that discuss this issue. 
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three contexts: the shewa under the n of the word-initial cluster: 
-nn (under certain conditions); a shewa under the first of a pair 
of identical consonants (always when preceded by a long vowel, 
and often when preceded by a short vowel); the shewa in certain 
forms of the verbs: 77anN7/77a, 727, 7, 228.’ These three classes 
cover the great majority of occurrences of exceptional, vocalic 
shewas. MS L17 determined the text range from which 
comparative data were gathered. That is, if a relevant form 
appeared in the extant text of L17, the equivalent data were also 
gathered from L and A. Where possible, I have also included 
additional data from L™, Gott 27, and RNL EVR II B 60. 


3.0. DATA 


3.1. Shewa Following 1 of Word-initial -A7 


This class of exceptional vocalic shewas concern the word-initial 
structure -nn.° Usually, though not always, the initial 7 is the def- 
inite article. Hence, what is said here also applies to -3, -n>, and 
-9, where the definite article is discernible in the patah beneath 
the prefixed preposition. These prefixed forms were included in 
the search. 

The basic rule here can be stated thus: if the -n is the second 
syllable before the stressed syllable, and the word is not suitable 


for minor ga‘ya, then the shewa under the mem will normally be 


7 The verb wis not included in the following discussion, as no suitable 
examples occur in the text-range from which data were gathered. 
8 ‘Word-initial’ is not intended to preclude the possibility of the presence 


of 1. 
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vocal, apart from all instances of the word nyi9, and a few other 
isolated exceptions.’ 

In gathering the data for this set, every instance of word- 
initial -99/-n7, with or without an inseparable preposition, was 
noted from the entire range of text contained in L17, regardless 
of word structure or number of syllables before the stressed syl- 
lable. All twenty-two examples, in all three of the manuscripts 
examined, show a ga‘ya under the first letter. In twenty instances 
the combination -n7/-n7 itself is present, and a further two in- 
stances concern the combination -n3/-na, wherein the 7 of the 
definite article has been elided in favour of the prefixed -2. In 
twenty-one of the examples the -7 (or equivalent) does indeed 
constitute the second syllable before the stressed syllable. In 
opin (2 Kgs 7.8), the -n7 constitutes the third syllable before 
the accented syllable. Nonetheless, A vocalises the 4 with a hatef 
patah in this instance, too. In twenty of the examples the word 
structure is not suitable for minor ga‘ya (and hence the ga‘ya pre- 
sent must be phonetic). In the remaining two cases—oppona 
(Judg. 7.6) and a7p9nn (Judg. 7.7)—if a simple shewa were writ- 
ten beneath the mem, the forms would be suitable for not-fully- 
regular minor ga‘ya, and thus the ga‘ya could, theoretically, be 
either phonetic or musical. This is particularly the case in Judg. 
7.7, where the primary accent on the word is disjunctive. 

From RNL EVR II B 60 I was able to gather seven relevant 
examples. In each example the -7 constituted the second syllable 


from the accent. None of the forms was suitable for minor ga‘ya. 


° For an exhaustive discussion, see Yeivin (1968, 24-30). 
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opponn (Judg. 7.6) 
Dpponn (Judg. 7.7) 


2 
opponn (Judg. 7.6) 
Dpponn (Judg. 7.7) 


RNL EVR II B 60 7 
(Torah) 


Various aspects of these data are worthy of comment, or require 


explanation: 

e The results nicely illustrate Yeivin’s (1968, 24) claim that 
A’s propensity to mark vocalic shewa in this context with 
a hatef is one of the most striking characteristics of its vo- 
calisation compared with the other early masoretic codi- 
ces. 

e Of the four cases in the sample where A does not mark a 
hatef vowel, three concern the word nw13nn occurring once 
in each of the three verses Josh. 22.9-11.'° Yeivin (1968, 
25) discusses these instances and concludes that, most 


likely, the vocaliser of A simply overlooked them. The 


1° Tn fact, there is an additional instance of the same phenomenon in v. 
7.L17, however, is not extant at this point, so this instance has not been 
included. 
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fourth case where A does not mark a hatef vowel concerns 
oppo (Judg. 7.6), which will be considered below. 

e Samuel ben Jacob is consistent across all three MSS, both 
in preferring the simple ga‘ya over the ga‘ya + hatef com- 
bination, and in his exceptional marking of oxpp2n7 with 
a hatef in Judg. 7.6, 7 in both L and L17. 

The two occurrences of n°7p2N7 in Judg. 7.6, 7 are puzzling. They 
are the only two words in our sample where Samuel ben Jacob 
(consistently in both L and L17) vocalises the first 4 with a hatef 
patah.'' Conversely, the occurrence in v. 6 is the fourth and final 
example in the whole data set where the vocaliser of A fails to 
point the n with a hatef.'* 


" It is, of course, possible that these hatef vowels were later emenda- 
tions not carried out by Samuel ben Jacob. In neither manuscript, how- 


ever, is this obviously so. 


' Tt can be stated with relative confidence that Samuel ben Jacob is not 
out-of-step with masoretic stipulation in pointing Judg. 7.6 with a hatef, 
despite A’s simple shewa. Various masoretic sources either state or im- 
ply that in both instances of p’pp>nn the shewa under the n is vocalic. 
Diqduge hat-Te‘amim §14 (ed. Dotan 1967, 131, 228-32), states that the 
shewa under the first 2 in o-ppon7 should be pronounced as patah, but 
does not specify whether this pertains to both occurrences, or only to 
one of them. Since, however, the word does not appear in the list of 
eighteen exceptions forming the latter part of 814, Yeivin (1968, 28) is 
of the opinion that this implies that both occurrences of the word are 
referred to. Yeivin (1968, 27) also mentions the reading of CUL Or. 
1080, 13, 3, which specifies nam o73 Dppdan. 
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Given that the pointing of these two words across both L 
and L17 is consistent, it seems plausible to see these as inten- 
tional choices, and to seek a rationale behind them. It is tempting 
to find such a rationale in the fact that these two words alone in 
the sample above have a structure suitable for minor ga‘ya. That 
is to say, the form o’pp2:N7 is ambiguous. Does the ga‘ya represent 
minor ga‘ya (i.e., a musical ga‘ya)—in which case the shewa un- 
der the 4 is silent—or a phonetic ga‘ya—in which case the shewa 
under the 4 is vocal? Thus, had Samuel ben Jacob employed his 
standard practice at Judg. 7.7 (where the accent on the word is 
disjunctive), relying exclusively on the inclusion of a ga‘ya on the 
n to indicate the vocalic nature of the following shewa, this would 
have led to ambiguity. At least in the case in Judg. 7.7, then, it 
is tempting to think that Ben Jacob may have written the hatef 


patah beneath the n in order to disambiguate.'* 


13 The same argument can be made, scarcely, for the instance in Judg. 
7.6, in that minor ga‘ya can sometimes even occur on words with con- 
junctive accents. Yeivin (1993, 188-89) mentions that Gott 27 employs 
some hatef vowels under non-guttural letters, and gives the two in- 
stances of o’pp2nNn in Judg. 7.6, 7 as examples. This evidence is extraor- 
dinary, given the data above. Contrary to his practice in L and L17, Ben 
Jacob apparently marks the shewa under the p with a hatef, but fails to 
mark either a ga‘ya beneath the 7 or a hatef beneath the n. It is difficult 
to interpret these data, however, without the context of his regular prac- 
tice regarding phonetic ga‘ya in Gott 27. 
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3.2. Doubled Consonants‘* 


3.2.1. Preceded by Long Vowel’® (sixteen instances), e.g., 
nibop 


3.2.2. Preceded by Short Vowel’® (thirty-one instances: sev- 


enteen cases of 1317 and fourteen others), e.g., o-29pN 


(NOT used on: 99a, 094971, Oppo, 


opp2an; A has hatef in each case extant) 


(NOT used on: 59anm, 1))8nm, opprnan, 


opp2an; A has hatef in each case) 


™ For an up-to-date discussion of this issue, see Heijmans (2018, 98- 
110). 

1S That is, a vowel that shows inherent length, rather than a vowel that 
is read as long due to syllable structure or stress. 

16 That is, a vowel that is not inherently long, which would therefore be 
read as short in this context, unless a ga‘ya accompanies it, and/or the 


simple shewa following it is replaced by a hatef vowel. 
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Diqduge hat-Te‘amim (§5) contains a clear rule concerning 
the pronunciation of a shewa under the first of two contiguous 
identical consonants: 

DX ...mIntn i nayd ot mimay nox apna Wwe npmix nw [0 


D1... NWOT Na Pa nna pwnd noyia opn wR mxd x2 
.Ddiy> inna xd DOWN’ NVI PR 


According to Dotan’s interpretation: 


“When two [identical] letters are contiguously written... if 
a ga‘ya precedes the first letter in pronunciation, [the 
reader] pronounces the first of the [identical] letters with 
a vocal shewa... but if there is no ga‘ya, the shewa is silent” 
(Dotan 1967, 115-16, 189-92). 


According to Yeivin (2003, 8423), this rule is not reflected 
in A or the other early masoretic codices. Rather, if the first iden- 
tical letter is preceded by a long vowel, the shewa is always 
sounded, regardless of whether a ga‘ya is written. If the first iden- 
tical letter is preceded by a short vowel, the shewa is silent, unless 
it is preceded by a ga‘ya, or the shewa is explicitly marked as a 
hatef (with or without ga‘ya). 

The first table above is consistent with Yeivin’s description. 
Excluding the five cases of munah-zagef'’” leaves eleven instances 
of two identical consonants preceded by a long vowel. A’s exten- 
sive use of hatef vowels points to the shewa under the first iden- 
tical consonant being vocalic in these cases. Yet L and L17 show 
a strong tendency not to mark a ga‘ya on the long vowel. It is 
unlikely, given Samuel ben Jacob’s proximity to the Ben Asher 


7 Tn these cases, the munah takes precedence over the ga‘ya, occupying 
the same position that the ga‘ya could otherwise fill. 
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pronunciation tradition elsewhere, that his tendency here not to 
mark the ga‘ya is due to his reading the following shewa as silent. 
More likely, he is working with the assumption that the shewa 
under the first of two identical consonants is always vocal when 
preceded by a long vowel, and therefore does not feel the obliga- 
tion to mark the ga‘ya—a ga‘ya which would be indistinguishable 
from a musical ga‘ya in any case. 

In the case of the pair of identical consonants preceded by 
a short vowel all the sources agree that in the particular form 7137, 
there ought to be no ga‘ya, and the shewa is silent. This is re- 
flected in L and L17, in all seventeen occurrences in the sample. 

With the fourteen remaining forms, the table above demon- 
strates Samuel’s clear tendency to mark the vocalic nature of the 
shewa with a ga‘ya. The contrast between this, and his strong ten- 
dency not to mark the ga‘ya after a long vowel preceding a pair 
of identical consonants, is striking. Nonetheless, there is no con- 
tradiction in his practice here. In syllables of the structure CvCa, 
where the vowel is not inherently long (long games, holem, sere) 
and the syllable does not have the primary stress, the vowel is 
read as short, and the syllable closed. Thus, in the structure 
C,vC,aC, under consideration, the addition of a ga‘ya with the 
first vowel is formally necessary in order to render the following 
shewa vocal. This is quite unlike the situation in the preceding 
paragraph, where the inherently long vowel meant that, written 
or unwritten, the secondary stress was a phonological necessity. 

This, then raises the question of why Samuel ben Jacob 
would omit this phonetic ga‘ya in contexts where it was required. 


Excluding, for now, the perplexing o’7p2n7 cases, there are four 
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further cases in the data above (two in L and two in L17) where 
Samuel ben Jacob fails to include a phonetic ga‘ya, despite the 
fact that A marks a hatef vowel under the first of the doubled 
letters in each case. Prima facie, these either look like mistakes 
on Samuel’s part, or indicate a different pronunciation to that of 
A. Further consideration, however, reveals a third alternative— 
for three of the cases. 

In the cases of 359971 and 099971 in L, and 15)5n7) in L17, the 
words lack the expected phonetic ga‘ya, but are marked with a 
minor ga‘ya. Significantly, this type of musical ga‘ya requires a 
very particular syllabic pattern of the word on which it occurs— 
a syllabic pattern that is attained only if the shewa under the first 
doubled letter is read as vocalic. That is to say, the marking of the 
minor ga‘ya on these three words requires, and therefore implies, 
the vocalic nature of the shewa under the first doubled letter. 
Thus, it appears that, in these three cases, Samuel’s pronunciation 
was identical to that of A; it is simply that his means of denoting 
that pronunciation differed. It is worth noting, further, that Sam- 
uel’s is the most concise way of marking the required infor- 


mation.'!® 


3.3. Jlana/T1a, 724, TY, IX 


Various masoretic and post-masoretic treatises, including 
Diqduge hat-Te‘amim and the Kitab al-Khilaf, discuss aspects of the 
vocalisation of these verbs. In each case, the discussion pertains 


to the shewa beneath the middle radical in certain morphological 


'8 This phenomenon will be examined in greater depth in a forthcoming 


study. 
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forms of the verb. The various rules all note that under certain 
phonetic circumstances the shewa is to be realised as vocal rather 


than silent. 


3.3.1. Janna 


The rule in Diqduge hat-Te‘amim states that when the accent falls 
on the 3 of the root, the shewa under the 5 is to be pronounced as 
vocal, whereas if the accent is on the 1 (i.e., has been retracted), 
the shewa under the 7 is silent (821, ed. Dotan 1967, 140, 262- 
68). 

As expected, A’s regular practice is to mark this vocalic 
shewa graphically, by using a hatef patah. Perhaps more surpris- 
ing, given the data above, is that Samuel ben Jacob’s practice in 
L is frequently—though not uniformly—to mark the vocalic na- 
ture of the shewa using a hatef patah, though many of these ap- 
pear to be secondary emendations.'? Moreover, the evidence cur- 


rently available suggests that Samuel ben Jacob was even more 


’° There are sixteen occurrences of the verbs 77an7/71a suitable for vo- 
calic shewa in the first twenty-seven chapters of Genesis. In the final 
form of L, three of these have a simple shewa (14.19; 26.3; 27.23). In- 
terestingly, one notes that in two of these cases, 14.19 and 27.23, the 
presence of a preceding minor ga‘ya implies that the simple shewa is 
vocalic (see §3.2.2. above). The remaining thirteen occurrences all have 
a hatef patah. In only four of these cases, however, is the hatef patah 
positioned naturally, and hence is likely to be original to the first layer 
of vocalisation (27.29, 34, 38, 41). In the remaining nine cases the patah 
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assiduous in marking this hatef patah in his other biblical manu- 
scripts. In L17 there are ten occurrences of these verbs suitable 
for a hatef vowel. All ten are marked with a hatef patah in L17, 
whereas only seven of these are marked with a hatef patah in L. 
The great majority of these ten appear original.”° Likewise, in 
Gott 27 the hatef patah is marked in all pertinent occurrences. In 
L™, the hatef patah is marked in all occurrences save two (Gen. 
27.19, 31).*! Due to lacunae in RNL EVR II B 60—and in partic- 
ular the fact that the manuscript begins part way through Exo- 
dus—I was able to find only one instance of the verb 77a suitable 
for a hatef vowel: Deut. 24.13. In this case, the hatef vowel was 


written, with no evidence of its being secondary. 


33.2. 72? 


According to Diqduge hat-Te‘amim, in any form of these two verbs 
immediately preceding a letter with dagesh, a word-internal 
shewa is pronounced as vocal. In practice, this amounts to ten 


is squeezed above a simple shewa, and appears to be the result of sec- 
ondary correction, by Samuel himself or a later hand (12.3; 22.18; 
24.60; 26.4, 12; 27.19, 27, 31, 33). 

20 The ten occurrences are: Josh. 22.33; Judg. 5.2, 9; 1 Sam. 13.10; 2 
Sam. 8.10; 19.40; 21.3; 1 Kgs 8.66; 2 Kgs 4.29; 10.15. None of the hatefs 
here are obviously secondary, but those at Josh. 22.33; 2 Sam. 8.10; 1 
Kgs 8.66 show some irregularity of form, which might indicate their 


secondary nature. 


21 This information is derived from Breuer (1992, 1, 8). Breuer examines 
both the Torah MS L™ and the MS of the Former Prophets Gott 27, but 
refers to them both with the single label L™. 
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occurrences of the lcs or 1cpl lengthened qal imperfect of the 
verb 727, e.g., 83 7221 (Exod. 5.3), and one Ics lengthened qal 
imperfect of the verb 17° (§25, ed. Dotan 1967, 146, 275-77). 
Dotan notes that all eleven cases in L are marked with a 
hatef patah, but claims that most of the eleven are the result of 
secondary emendation (Dotan 1967, 276).”* L17 contains three 
of the relevant cases, all of which, likewise, are marked with hatef 
patah (1 Sam. 9.6; 2 Sam. 15.7; 2 Kgs 6.2). Of these, however, 
only the vocalisation in 1 Sam. 9.6 might possibly be a later cor- 


rection. 


3.3.3. 9ax 


The rule according to Diqduge hat-Te‘amim states that in forms of 
the verb with an object suffix where the 5 is marked with a segol 
(with the sole exception of Eccl. 5.10), the shewa beneath the 5 
is vocalic, e.g., 73928n (L Gen. 3.17). Elsewhere, the shewa is si- 
lent (§22, ed. Dotan 1967, 141, 269-71). According to the Kitab 
al-Khilaf (Lipschiitz 1965, 17), this rule was practised by Ben 
Asher, whereas Ben Naftali did not mark the hatef patah. 

There are twenty-four specific instances that meet Ben 
Asher’s criteria. In the nine extant occurrences in A, the 2 is 


marked with a hatef vowel. Cohen (1992, 70*) extrapolates from 


2 In my estimation, only two of the occurrences of hatef patah might be 
original (Exod. 5.3; Jer. 5.5). The remaining nine occurrences are 
cramped and malaligned, and likely constitute later emendations (Gen. 
18.21; Exod. 3.18; 4.18; 1 Sam. 9.6; 26.11; 2 Sam. 15.7; 2 Kgs 6.2; Jer. 
40.15; Ruth 2.2). 
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these to claim that the remaining fifteen instances ought also to 
be reconstructed in the same manner. 

Samuel ben Jacob’s practice in L is mixed: in fourteen cases 
he marks a hatef patah; in the remaining ten cases he marks a 
simple shewa.”? In many of the fourteen cases the hatef patah ap- 
pears to be secondary, as can be discerned by the cramping 
caused by the secondary interpolation of a patah adjacent to the 
extant simple shewa.”4 

Most of the twenty-four cases occur in the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel. L17, accordingly, has only two relevant cases, both of 
which are marked with a simple shewa (2 Kgs 6.28, 29). Both 
these occurrences in L are also marked with a simple shewa. 

In RNL EVR II B 60 I found twelve occurrences of the verb 
in forms suitable for a hatef vowel, according to the Ben Asher 
tradition. All twelve occurrences were marked with a simple 
shewa—following Ben Naftali. These concur with the evidence 
from L17 above. 


3.3.4. Discussion 


Several questions immediately arise from the data above. First, 
given Samuel ben Jacob’s clear preference for phonetic ga‘ya over 


hatef vowels in the first two contexts described in this article, 


3 The following have a simple shewa: Lev. 7.6; Deut. 12.15, 18, 22 (2x), 
24, 25; 28.39; 2 Kgs 6.28, 29. 

4 Of the fourteen instances of hatef patah in this context in L, the fol- 
lowing six might be original: Gen. 3.17; Isa. 31.8; Ezek. 4.10a, 10b, 12; 
Eccl. 6.2. The remaining eight are almost certainly secondary: Lev. 6.11, 
19; Num. 18.10, 13; Deut. 15.20, 22; Ezek. 4.9; 7.15. 
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why does he multiply his use of hatef vowels in this third context? 
This is explicable by the fact that there is no unambiguous way 
to use a ga‘ya with the verbs 77an7/71a, 727, TY, 928 to mark the 
vocalic nature of the word-internal shewa. For example, in forms 
such as *3972 ‘bless me’ (L Gen. 27.34) and 73904 ‘(the Lord) 
blessed me’ (L Josh. 17.14), a ga‘ya beneath the 1 would attend 
either a games or a sere, and in either case could be interpreted 
as a major ga‘ya in a closed syllable before the accent. Thus, the 
only unambiguous way to mark the sounded nature of the shewa 
in this case is to use a hatef vowel. 

This raises a subsequent question. In the case of ni>¥ (i.e., 
two identical consonants preceded by an inherently long vowel), 
the use of a gaya to indicate the vocalic nature of the shewa 
would be ambiguous, just as is the case with qan7/71a, 727, TY. 
Yet Samuel chose to leave the vocalic nature of the shewa in nip 
unmarked, but to mark the vocalic shewa in q7aN7/71a, 720, TY 
explicitly, with a hatef patah. Possibly, the explanation for this 
apparent inconsistency lies in the asymmetry between these two 
contexts regarding their scope of applicability. In the ni>>p class 
the shewa is vocalic whenever a long vowel precedes the pair of 
identical consonants, with no further conditions, and few excep- 
tions. By contrast, in the case of 772n7/71a, 777, TY, the sounded 
nature of the shewa is dependent on multiple criteria and condi- 
tions. It is possible, therefore, that Samuel ben Jacob chose to 
explicitly mark the vocal shewa in this latter class to ease the bur- 
den on the reader. 

The most puzzling issue arising from the data concerning 


q2n7/71a, 727, TY, 928 concerns Samuel’s practice regarding the 
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vocalisation of 528. Our current lack of direct access to L™ and 
Gott 27 renders all explanations provisional. If, however, the pat- 
tern outlined above is borne out by thorough examination of 
these manuscripts, two questions arise therefrom. Why, given 
Samuel’s overall consistency in marking the hatef with the verbs 
qana/Ma, 729, TY—particularly in L", L17, and Gott 27—does 
he avoid marking the hatef on the appropriate forms of 52x, and 
what—if anything—does he intend to indicate thereby? Regard- 
ing the latter question, the contrast between the treatment of 52x 
and 77an7/71a, 727, 7 may be interpreted as having phonetic 
significance. That is to say, Samuel follows Ben Asher in pro- 
nouncing the vocalic shewa under the relevant circumstances 
with the verbs 774n7/71a, 727, TY, and notes this by using hatef 
patah. His decision to avoid the hatef patah in the case of 528 may 
therefore signal his belief that these shewas should be parsed as 
silent (or at least not pronounced identically to the pronunciation 
of hatef patah). It is not clear why this should be the case, but it 
is noteworthy that it is precisely in the treatment of the verb 52x 
that one difference between Ben Asher and Ben Naftali arises. 
Samuel is not necessarily aligning himself with Ben Naftali on 
this issue (though this is a possibility), but it is possible that sim- 
ilar factors underlie both Samuel’s and Ben Naftali’s deviation 


from Ben Asher on this point. 


4.0. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The survey above examines Samuel ben Jacob’s treatment of the 
exceptional vocalic shewa in three phonetic contexts, across sev- 


eral of his manuscripts, and can be summarised as follows. In the 
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case of the word-initial structure -n, Samuel’s consistent prefer- 
ence is to indicate the sounded nature of the shewa using ga‘ya 
only. Likewise, with cases of shewa under the first of two identical 
consonants, if the preceding vowel is historically short, Samuel 
indicates the sounded nature of the shewa using ga‘ya only. If a 
preceding minor ga‘ya already requires the shewa to be under- 
stood as vocalic, Samuel shows a tendency to omit the phonetic 
ga‘ya. If the preceding vowel is inherently long, Samuel appar- 
ently assumes the sounded nature of the shewa, but does not mark 
it. By contrast, in the case of the vocalic shewa in certain forms 
of the verbs 772n7/77a, 727, 7 Samuel’s tendency is to indicate 
the vocalic nature of the shewa using a hatef vowel. In the case of 
5ox, however, he seems to prefer the simple shewa. 

In his treatment of these classes of exceptional vocalic 
shewas, Samuel shows a tendency towards graphic economy. He 
omits the ga‘ya before the first of two identical consonants when 
the attendant vowel is inherently long—perhaps because he ex- 
pects his readers to be aware of the correct pronunciation with- 
out aid. He rarely marks both phonetic ga‘ya and a hatef vowel 
(unlike in A). In both L and L17 we noted occasions where Sam- 
uel omits a necessary phonetic ga‘ya because an earlier minor 
ga‘ya requires, and therefore implies, the vocalic nature of the 
shewa in question. 

The main point of interest arising from the comparison be- 
tween multiple Samuel ben Jacob manuscripts has been his con- 
sistency across the manuscripts, and the nature of that con- 
sistency, which includes major trends (e.g., preference for pho- 


netic ga‘ya over hatef vowels), minor trends (e.g., his occasional 
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omission of phonetic ga‘ya when a preceding minor ga‘ya renders 
it pleonastic), and specific readings (e.g., his exceptional pointing 
of opp2nn in Judg. 7.6, 7). Such consistency could plausibly be 
the result of a shared Vorlage. Other tentative evidence, however, 
suggests that L and L17 were not copied from a shared Vorlage 
(Phillips 2017, 27). Likewise, one notes that his minor tendency 
to omit phonetic ga‘yas when musical ga‘yas render them super- 
fluous is not identically expressed between L and L17. The type 
of consistency observed here is best explained as a result of Sam- 
uel’s intelligent grasp of the finer details of the vocalisation and 
accentuation, worked out in a set of consistent practices or 
tendencies, rather than as a result of mindless copying of an ex- 
emplar.”° 

Comparison between the various manuscripts also sheds 
light on the corrections found in L itself. As is well known, the 
vocalisation and accentuation of L are very close to the practice 
of Ben Asher, as measured by comparison with the Kitab al-Khilaf 
and MS A itself (Yeivin 1980, 830). Much of this proximity, how- 
ever, has been obtained via correction (additions as well as eras- 
ures) of the first hand in L (Loewinger 1960, xn, and the bibliog- 
raphy cited there; Scanlin 1995, 105-25). An outstanding ques- 
tion in the study of L is whether Samuel ben Jacob himself per- 


formed these emendations, or whether they are the work of a 


5 For further evidence of Samuel’s high level of educational attainment, 
see Outhwaite (2018). This stands in contrast to a widely held opinion 
that Samuel’s skill as a naqdan and masorete (lower-case m!) were not 
pronounced. Even Cohen (1996, 9*), who holds MS L in high regard, 


claims that Samuel is merely an “average copyist.” 
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different hand (Cohen 1992, 69*—70*). A third-person colophon 
in L (fol. 479r), in the hand (and with the siglum) of Samuel ben 
Jacob, claims that the codex has been carefully corrected ( 73170 
avn 182) according to carefully corrected manuscripts of Ben 
Asher. It is uncertain, however, whether the ‘correction’ de- 
scribed by the term 7317 refers precisely to the later layer of cor- 
rections visible in the manuscript. 

The data above feed directly into this question. Regarding 
W2n7/773, at least, it can no longer be claimed that Samuel ben 
Jacob was unaware of Ben Asher’s stipulations (despite having 
written out the relevant rule in the masoretic material at the end 
of L!). At least by the time he wrote L™, RNL EVR II B 60, L17, 
and Gott 27 he had internalised this part of the Diqduge hat- 
Te‘amim. Does this imply that these latter manuscripts were all 
written after the initial copying of L?*° This is beyond the power 
of these data to determine. At the very least, the comparative 
data rule out one option: it can no longer be categorically denied 
that Samuel ben Jacob could himself have performed the correc- 


tions on 7AaN7/71Aa in L. 


6 This is possible, though so are other interpretations. For example, the 
rather imperfect rendering of the rule of Ben Asher in L could simply be 
the product of haste. Equally, even if L were written first, the data do 
not require that Samuel was, at that time, ill-versed in Ben Asher’s rules. 
As Dotan remarks frequently in his edition, it may be that ben Asher’s 
rules concerned the pronunciation of the shewa, rather than the graphic 
representation thereof. Or, at the very least, Samuel may have inter- 
preted the rules in this way when working on MS L. 
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Finally, comparison between the various manuscripts of 
Samuel ben Jacob continues to hint at the possibility of Samuel 
preserving details of a tradition occasionally distinct from that of 
Ben Asher, despite his claims of having followed the latter in the 
aforementioned colophon. This has previously been noted in the 
curious case of the pointing of xanqn (1 Sam. 27.10) (Breuer 
1992, xvii; Phillips 2017, 16). In the data above, his tendency not 
to mark the relevant forms of 52x with a hatef vowel stood out 
starkly against the backdrop of his practice of including the hatef 
vowel with the verbs 77an7/71a, 720, TY. 
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THE TIBERIAN TRADITION IN COMMON 
BIBLES FROM THE CAIRO GENIZAH 


Benjamin Outhwaite 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


This study takes a close look at five fragments of ‘Common Bibles’ 
from the Cairo Genizah, a category of biblical text that encom- 
passes probably the majority of Hebrew Bible fragments found 
there. The texts are analysed on a textual and linguistic basis to 
see what they reveal about the phonetics of the Tiberian reading 
tradition in the Classical Genizah Period (the end of the tenth to 
the mid-thirteenth centuries CE) and the fidelity with which they 
follow that tradition. Common Bibles, I argue, provide a further 
glimpse into the phonetics of Tiberian Hebrew in this period, as 
their producers did not always adhere to the strict letter of the 
written Tiberian tradition, either through choice or ignorance, 
and the results reveal more about how the users of the text were 
pronouncing their Hebrew than the correct application of Tibe- 
rian graphemes would ordinarily allow. For instance, the substi- 
tution of vocalic shewa by a different vowel sign will reveal how 
the shewa was being pronounced, something normally hidden be- 


hind the inscrutable two dots of the sign itself. 
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2.0. THE CORPUS 


‘Common Bible’ is the term proposed by Colette Sirat in her He- 
brew Manuscripts of the Middle Ages (2002) as one category of a 
fourfold division of the extant Hebrew Bible manuscript codices 
from the Muslim lands of the Middle Ages (Sirat 2002, 42-50). 
The full list is as follows: (a) Great Bibles, fully vocalised and 
cantillated, with Masoretic notes; (b) Common Bibles, ‘more 
modest’, usually without masora magna, but “they always have 
the vowel and cantillation signs”; (c) Bibles with translations; (d) 
the Bible with Arabic translation and translator’s commentary 
(e.g., Sa‘adya’s Tafsir or, for Karaites, the commentary by Yefet 
ben ‘Eli). The recent book by David Stern, The Jewish Bible: A 
Material History (2017), talks about three “distinct generic types 
of Hebrew Bible” in the Middle Ages, “the Masoretic Bible, the 
liturgical Pentateuch, and the study Bible,” which categories 
overlap, but not in contradictory fashion, with Sirat’s (Stern 
2017, 88-90). Of relevance too is an earlier study by Goshen- 
Gottstein (1962) of the range of extant Hebrew Bibles found in 
the United States, one of the first to attempt to classify the types 
of biblical manuscript in the Genizah. He distinguishes ‘study co- 
dices’ from ‘listener’s codices’ (Goshen-Gottstein 1962, 36-44). 
His former category is differentiated from Great (Masoretic) Co- 
dices by an absence of Masoretic notes, indicating they are “not 
meant for ‘professional’ usage or to serve as an exact model,” 
while his latter, the ‘listener’s codices’ (which he estimates form 
about a half of the Elkan Nathan Adler Collection at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, on which he bases his analysis) were 


meant for “everyday use” and were “not written in order to 
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please future hunters of variant readings and do not represent in 
any way... any hidden stream of tradition” (Goshen-Gottstein 
1962, 38-40). He chose the term ‘listener’s codex’, because these 
texts in his view supported the congregation in its listening, not 
its reading, and were “little more than ‘hearing aids” (Goshen- 
Gottstein 1962, 40-41). Despite having been written more than 
half a century ago, Goshen-Gottstein’s assertive impressions are 
still some of the more insightful on the subject, and the whole 
article, despite its parochial-sounding title (‘Biblical Manuscripts 
in the United States’), is a useful one. 

In his survey, Stern (2017, 88) asserts that “the surviving 
codices are only a fraction of the Hebrew Bibles that once existed, 
and we do not know how representative they truly are.” While 
this is arguably true when looking at the Jewish world at large 
and over time, such is the scale of the biblical manuscript inven- 
tory in the Genizah Collection (more than twenty-five thousand 
pieces in the Taylor-Schechter and Lewis-Gibson Collections in 
Cambridge alone) that we can be quite confident we have a sense 
of the biblical landscape at least as it relates to the Eastern Med- 
iterranean in the High Middle Ages (equivalent to the Classical 
Genizah Period). 

Given all this, particularly that we can see the extent of the 
inventory and how the different types of biblical manuscript sit 
in it, I see no harm in adapting these categories to suit the differ- 
ing kinds of analysis that should be done on them. For my current 
purposes, I am most interested in fragments with Tiberian vowels 
that are prone to deviation from the standard orthography and 


vocalisation of the text. These are going to be found mostly 
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among Goshen-Gottstein’s ‘listener’s codices’, but can also sit 
among his ‘study codices’. I think it most effective therefore to 
take Sirat’s broad definition of Common Bibles, i.e., excluding 
those with translations, commentaries, etc., but further exclude 
all with Masoretic notes, since these are, by definition, going to 
be less fruitful in significant deviations from the written tradition 
(which is what the masora is there to guard against!). This gives 
us a clear and handily unambiguous distinction between what we 
can call Masoretic Bibles and a broad category of Common Bibles: 
those that have Masoretic notes and those that do not.! For cur- 
rent purposes, therefore, a Common Bible preserves some or all 
of the biblical text in an extended form (i.e., not including col- 
lections of biblical verses for liturgical or homiletical purposes, 
but including collections of haftarot readings); it should not have 
the masora, in the form of Masoretic notes (masora parva and 
magna), but may have varying amounts of the rest of the panoply 
of the Tiberian Masoretic apparatus: vocalisation, cantillation 
signs, parasha and seder markers, demarcated parashiyyot, and 


qere/ketiv notations. It happens that Bibles of this type are often 


‘It is a useful division because it is unambiguous, but it also helps to 
focus our examination on Bibles of a shared type. Small-format, single- 
column Bible codices would, for instance, fall into Sirat’s ‘Common Bi- 
ble’ category even if they have full Masoretic notes, whereas I feel that 
they would be better served by being treated as ‘scholarly editions’ and 
analysed alongside the Great Masoretic Bibles, from which they may 
have been copied and with which they undoubtedly have a closer rela- 
tionship. The majority of Common Bibles probably do not have the same 


pedigrees. 
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of a smaller format, and may be written on parchment or on pa- 
per, but the current study is not concerned with the codicological 
categorisation of Common Bibles, only with their value in the 
analysis of the Tiberian tradition that they transmit.” 

The Common Bible, under any form of categorisation, has 


not been the focus of much research. Palestinian and Babylonian- 


? Format is not a reliable guide to the quality of a biblical text, if we 
define quality, as far as Tiberian text-types go, in terms of proximity to 
the Masoretic Text. Some large format Great Bibles are quite second- 
rate, with significant numbers of errors and a frequent disparity be- 
tween their text and their own masora, whereas T-S Misc. 24.137.3, a 
small (15 em x 22 cm) parchment bifolium containing the end of the 
book of Numbers has a colophon that reads no2227 3xn>x Anya yp 5[...] 
nar onynat pabwi. M. C. Davis (1978, 306) understands this as mean- 
ing “that this Pentateuch belonged to the ‘Jerusalemite’ congregation in 
Fostat,” but in fact it probably refers to how it was copied. Therefore 
the missing word is perhaps 4p: ‘it was copied’ (Arabic nugqila; thanks to 
Geoffrey Khan for this suggestion), and it means that this small format 
Bible was copied from the greatest of the Ben Asher texts, the Taj: 
‘,..copied from the codex of the Taj, which is in the Synagogue of the 
Jerusalemites in Fustat, and with the help of God’. The Taj, the Aleppo 
Codex, was kept in the Synagogue of the Palestinians in Fustat in the 
twelfth century, after its redemption from the Crusaders following the 
fall of Jerusalem. If the reading of the colophon is correct, then it is a 
witness to a part of the text that is now lost. With thanks to Estara Ar- 
rant, over whose shoulder I spotted this fragment while she was collect- 
ing data for her PhD. I would also like to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleague in Cambridge, Kim Phillips, for his assiduous comments 


on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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vocalised manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah have been investi- 
gated at length, and those with Extended Tiberian too, though to 
a lesser extent.? Those, on the other hand, with ‘ordinary’ Tibe- 
rian vocalisation have probably been viewed as insufficiently in- 
teresting to be worthy of close analysis: the Tiberian is either seen 
as poorly executed, and therefore too debased a form to be rele- 
vant to the study of the tradition itself (hence the appellation 
‘vulgar’ sometimes applied to them), or the manuscripts are 
viewed as too far removed in time from the Masoretic era, from 
the core Ben Asher tradition. Israel Yeivin, in his Introduction to 
the Tiberian Masorah (translated by E. J. Revell, 1980) discusses 
the Bibles of the Cairo Genizah and touches on these points: 
“Most are fragments of ‘vulgar’ texts, some without Masorah, 
without accents, with many extra vowel letters, and so on.... MSS 
written after 1100 contain, as a rule, little of interest to the study 
of the standard tradition and its development.... They do, how- 
ever, contain much of value to the study of the development of 
the tradition up to the time of printing, and also for the study of 
the pronunciation of Hebrew in different periods and localities” 
(Yeivin 1980, 30-31). I agree wholeheartedly with his last point, 


that these manuscripts—though without limiting it to those writ- 


3 Goshen-Gottstein (1962, 35) is forthright in his explanation of the his- 
tory: “When the Cairo Genizah started to become the pet subject of 
scholars, they were naturally interested in material up to then un- 
known.... It was only the fragments with non-TBT [=non-Tiberian Bi- 
ble Text] vocalization that aroused the curiosity of scholars. Working 


on biblical Geniza fragments meant: looking for non-TBT vocalization.” 
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ten after 1100—can be of great interest for the study of the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, and, in particular, of the pronunciation of 
the Tiberian tradition as practised by the disparate congregations 
who made up the Jewish community of Fustat, or from further 
afield, whose discarded manuscripts ended up in the Genizah Col- 
lection. In support, I enlist a further assertion from Moshe Go- 
shen-Gottstein (1962, 41) about his ‘listener’s codices’: “This free- 
dom in copying out these texts is of vital importance for our un- 


derstanding of Hebrew reading traditions and linguistic habits.” 


3.0. SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 


Classification of Tiberian Hebrew Bibles generally relies on a 
text’s degree of adherence to the standard Masoretic Text, as ex- 
emplified in Codex Leningrad (Russian National Library Esp. I 
B19a) or the Aleppo Codex (Ben Zvi Institute). This is not a new 
idea, and indeed can be traced at least as far back as Maimonides, 
who belittled the copies of the Bible in circulation in his day, 
comparing them unfavourably to the Taj, which he described as 
corrected by Ben Asher himself (Mishne Tora, Hilkhot Tefillin, Me- 
zuza ve-Sefer Tora 8.4). We now identify this manuscript with the 
Aleppo Codex, the production of which was “the great event in 
the history of the Tiberian Bible text” (Goshen-Gottstein 1963, 
86). Such textual perfection is not, however, a useful yardstick to 
employ when examining the Common Bible on its own terms. 
While some may have been copied by practised hands from reli- 
able precursor texts, many, as will be shown below, have no such 


aspirations of rigid adherence to Tiberian norms, let alone Ben- 
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Asherian perfection. Some were used to practise or learn the cop- 
ying of the text, others to practise or learn Hebrew itself; some 
were used for recitation, or for learning the text of a haftara or 
festival reading; others perhaps served as ‘lap’ Bibles, books to be 
held to follow the readings in the service, either for utility alone 
or as signs of status. 

There is more to be written about the production, owner- 
ship and use of Common Bibles, but this is not the focus of the 
current study. For the moment, I suggest just that as a category 
it encompasses both user-produced codices (i.e., owned and used 
by those who originally wrote them), which are probably the ma- 
jority of the fragments, as well as those created by third parties— 
relatives, friends, professional or semi-professional scribes. As 
will be seen, some of these Common Bible fragments are of the 
highest quality in terms of their production, whereas others are 
definitely at the ‘barely good enough’ end of things.‘ 

Given that Common Bibles are so numerous, their value 
should be self-evident: they form a large body of evidence for 
ordinary Jewish engagement with the text of the Hebrew Bible 
in the Middle Ages. But beyond their interest as a cultural artefact 
of popular religion, their textual value, too, is considerable. That 


is not to say that they have great importance for textual criticism 


* The great legal authority of the Genizah world, Maimonides, explains 
in his Mishne Tora (Hilkhot Tefillin, Mezuza ve-Sefer Tora 7.1), basing 
himself on Deut. 31.19, that it is a requirement for every Jewish man 
(OxWwn wxi wx 52) to write a Torah, or, if he is not capable of it, to get 
someone else to write it for him. The huge number of Common Bibles 
in the Genizah perhaps reflects this halakhic opinion in practice. 
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of the biblical text in its traditional sense. Their frequent depar- 
tures from the consonantal Masoretic Text can usually be ex- 
plained by error or analogy, and it is less likely that they some- 
how preserve ancient or alternate streams of textual transmis- 
sion.° They do, though, have a real and unique value for the his- 
tory of the Hebrew language. Our sources for the pronunciation 
of Tiberian Biblical Hebrew in this period are few: Masoretic trea- 
tises (and the successor works of the medieval grammarians and 
the more linguistically conscious commentators) and the Karaite 
transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible into Arabic script. There are 
not many more sources than those that point to the linguistic re- 
ality of Tiberian Hebrew at the end of the first millennium. 
Among the huge variety of Common Bibles, however, particularly 
those at the more home-made, budget end of the scale, are those 
which do not follow the accepted norms of spelling and vocalisa- 
tion. They provide rare glimpses of how Hebrew was pronounced 
in the home and synagogue of the High Middle Ages. 

To demonstrate this value, and to present some of the range 
of Common Bibles preserved in the Genizah, I have selected five 
different manuscripts from the Additional Series of the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection. No small selection from the huge Addi- 


tional Series, which contains around fifteen thousand pieces of 


° It is instructive, and entertaining, to quote Goshen-Gottstein (1962, 
40) again: “They were not written in order to please future hunters of 
variant readings and do not represent in any way—as far as our analysis 
indicates—any hidden stream of tradition which remained, so to speak, 
outside the domain of TBT [=Tiberian Bible Text]’ (Goshen-Gottstein. 
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biblical manuscript, can be completely representative of the in- 
ventory at large, but the aim is to give a sense of the different 
types of Common Bible, as well as show their potential interest 
for the transmission of the Tiberian tradition. To that end, all the 
manuscripts selected have Tiberian vocalisation and some have 
cantillation too. Below, I analyse each from a textual and linguis- 
tic standpoint, focusing the analysis on the phonetics behind the 
orthography and vocalisation. There is no detailed palaeographic 
or codicological description. In general, the majority of manu- 
scripts in the Taylor-Schechter Collection come from the High 
Middle Ages, and most were probably produced in Egypt for and 
by the congregation who used the Synagogue of the Palestinians 
in Fustat. A substantial number of Genizah manuscripts fall out- 
side those temporal and geographical limits, but I have not cho- 
sen any that are clearly late (fourteenth century onwards) or ob- 
viously ‘foreign’ (such as in Spanish or Yemeni hands, frequent 
interlopers in the Genizah). The manuscripts featured here are 
more likely to be from the period between the end of the tenth 
and the middle of the thirteenth centuries, and are likely to have 
been produced in Egypt, Syria-Palestine, or eastern North Africa. 

The fragments under analysis are all from Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library’s Taylor-Schechter Collection of Genizah frag- 
ments. All were catalogued (in very terse fashion) in Davis and 
Outhwaite’s (2003) catalogue of the Additional Series, but have 


otherwise not been published. 
T-S AS 44.35, a bifolium of Lamentations 
T-S AS 68.100, a leaf of Psalms 


T-S AS 53.90, a leaf of Kings and Ezekiel 
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T-S AS 5.144, a leaf of Leviticus 


T-S AS 59.215, a bifolium of Proverbs 
4.0. CODEX OF LAMENTATIONS, T-S AS 44.35 


4.1. Description 


The Cairo Genizah manuscript Cambridge University Library T-S 
AS 44.35 is a small-format paper bifolium containing continuous 
text from Lam. 2.13-18; 3.51-4.2. As the gap between the con- 
tent of the two folios suggests, it was probably from a copy of the 
whole book, rather than just an excerpt. Lamentations is read in 
the evening service of Tish‘a be’Av ‘the ninth of Av’ (Elbogen 
1993, 108), and individual copies of the book or of all the Megillot 
together can be found in the Genizah. T-S AS 44.35 is fully fur- 
nished with Tiberian vowels, but there are no cantillation signs, 
and no masora.® The divine name, in the form of the Tetragram- 
maton, is written in full. Consonants and vowels are in the same 


ink and, most likely, the same hand.’ The text does not seem to 


° A space of approximately ten letters’ width has been left after the end 
of Lam. 3.66 and before 4.1. This could be construed as a parasha setuma 
‘a closed paragraph’, but in fact Codex Leningrad has a petuha ‘an open 
paragraph’ here. None of the many closed paragraphs that occur in this 
section of text in Codex Leningrad (e.g., Lam. 3.63 or 4.1) are reflected 
in the manuscript. 

7 It is clear that vowels and consonants were written at the same time, 


because there is more space between some lines than others, depending 


on the number and type of vowel signs written. Further evidence is in 
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have been ruled, and the left-hand margin is quite ragged, though 
there are some line fillers and elongated letters. Perhaps these 
are more for effect than actual utility. The writing fills most of 
the page, with minimal space left for margins. The execution of 
certain letter shapes and vowel signs is unusual: most notably 
qibbus is often reversed, with the three dots sloping up from left- 
to-right. 

The system of Tiberian vocalisation used in T-S AS 44.35 is 
idiosyncratic, but appears to behave consistently within its own 
rules, as far as these can be discerned. The most obvious feature 
of the vocalisation is that silent shewa is usually not marked un- 
less it falls under one of the bgdkpt consonants, where it probably 
serves to mark that the consonant has spirant, i.e., fricative, pro- 
nunciation. Vocalic shewa is frequently replaced by patah. Full 
vowels occur in place of hatefs. Dagesh (lene or forte) is absent, as 
is rafe.® No dot distinguishes the consonants sin and shin. Sof 
pasug (:), as part of the consonantal text, occurs at the end of 
verses; maqgef, as part of the accentuation system, is not used.? 
The vowel u, regardless of length, is usually marked with a di- 


graph 32, 12, OF 1. 


Lam. 4.2, where the scribe corrected his spelling of op{?}n by writing 
a yod above the line, but in so doing forgot to vocalise the word itself. 


8 Rafe may appear once in T-S AS 44.35, on dalet in o4p ‘ancient times’ 
(Lam. 2.17). 


° Sof pasugq is lacking at the end of Lam. 3.55. 
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4.2. Consonantal Text of T-S AS 44.35 


T-S AS 44.35 does not slavishly follow the Masoretic Text, alt- 
hough there are sufficient defective forms to show some aware- 
ness of and fidelity to the basic consonantal form of the text. For 
instance, ’2x ‘my enemy’ (Lam. 3.52) is defective in the fragment 
and the MT.'° Where the form is plene in the MT, at Lam. 2.17, 
the fragment is too: 21x ‘enemy’. However, there are numerous 
differences, with the following plene spellings all defective in the 
MT: 


219 (MT 2b) ‘passers-by’ (Lam. 2.15); AnIAX (MT AIARX) 
‘you said’ (Lam. 3.57); 7nx3 (MT 7x3 ‘you have redeemed’ 
(Lam. 3.58); wm (MT ipyi) ‘and shake’ (Lam. 2.15);"! vat 
(MT 75°) ‘beauty’ (Lam. 2.15), etc. 


The reverse occurs rarely in T-S AS 44.35; only the following de- 


fective forms are plene in the MT: 


TDR (MT Parix) ‘your enemies’ (Lam. 2.16); N28 (MT 7D») 
‘How?’ (Lam. 4.1) 


There is obviously a greater tendency towards the use of matres 
lectionis, but not a complete departure from the consonantal tra- 
dition behind the MT. 


10 Where comparison is made to the Masoretic Text (hereafter MT), un- 
less otherwise specified, this refers to the Leningrad Codex (Russian Na- 
tional Library Epp. I B19a). 

" However, in the Leningrad Codex 1pm (Lam. 2.15) shows an erasure 


indicating that it was originally written with plene yod. 
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The precedence of the oral tradition over the consonantal 
can be seen in the frequent ellipsis or replacement of quiescent 
-alef, where the text presents a more phonetic, rather than histor- 


ical, spelling, e.g., 


nav (MT x57) ‘he will heal’ (Lam. 2.13); owin (MT oWx7) 
‘their head’ (Lam. 2.15); 151 (MT 81) ‘and not’ (Lam. 2.17); 
win (MT wr) ‘my head’ (Lam. 3.54); *n{x}n2 (MT *nxap) 
‘T called’ (Lam. 3.55) with ’alef added above the line; 5x 
n[v]n (MT xvn-bx) ‘do not fear’ (Lam. 3.57); wina (MT 
WN13) ‘at the head of (Lam. 4.1) 


The spelling of the MT’s xiw (Lam. 2.14) as aw, corrected above 
the line with x1 and written correctly as x1w on its second occur- 
rence in the verse, also reflects the more phonetic impulses of the 
scribe, confusing the two homophonous consonants.’? Similarly 
oni{a}wnn ‘their thoughts’ (Lam. 3.60), where the 1 was inserted 
only as an afterthought, is probably symptomatic of the same 
confusion. 

The substitution of the Tetragrammaton twice, in Lam. 2.18 
and 3.58 (written the second time 7177), where the MT on both 


occasions has ‘178, similarly underlines the oral nature of this 


” The confusion of 3 and 3, pronounced identically as labio-dental [v] 
under most circumstances in Tiberian Hebrew, is pervasive in the texts 
of the Genizah. It can be found in a draft of a letter by the head of the 
Jerusalemite community in eleventh-century Fustat, Efrayim ben 
Shemarya, amxda; ‘his wonders’ (for »mixd53), T-S 12.273, as well as in 
a very young child’s (or very backward student’s) biblical writing exer- 
cise, 115% » ‘the LorD his God’ (for rn>x), T-S NS 159.209. 
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transcription, suggesting that it was not copied from a written 
exemplar, but taken down from memory or from dictation. 

Beyond the interchange of vowel letters, T-S AS 44.35 
shows two minor consonantal differences from the MT: 

pasa 52 (MT pyxn>29) ‘the whole earth’ (Lam. 2.15); 
The text follows the MT gere with Jmaw (MT Jni2w) ‘your cap- 
tivity’ (Lam. 2.14). There is an obvious dittography in 210A TIA 
‘the best’ (Lam. 4.1), where the scribe recognised their error and 
did not vocalise the repeated word. 

The evidence of the consonantal text of T-S AS 44.35 is that 
the scribe who produced it, though possessing familiarity with 
the general spelling conventions of the MT, certainly did not me- 
ticulously following a Masoretic Vorlage. The more phonetic ele- 
ments, in particular the ellipsis of quiescent alef, show the perva- 
sive influence of the reading tradition, that is, of the oral recita- 
tion, which tends often in the fragment to override the spelling 


conventions of standard Biblical Hebrew. 


4.3. Shewa in T-S AS 44.35 


Further evidence of the influence of the oral component in the 
text’s composition can be seen in its approach to marking the 
shewa sign, sparsely used in the text. Where shewa occurs on non- 


bgdkpt consonants and is silent in the MT, no sign is written, e.g., 


13992 (MT 11053) ‘we have swallowed’ (Lam. 2.16); *m7133 
(pausal, MT *m4133) ‘I am cut off (Lam. 3.54); oni{a}wna 
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(MT onawnn) ‘their thoughts’, with patah in place of the 
MT’s vocalic shewa (Lam. 3.60) 


While no standard Masoretic codex of the Bible follows this prac- 
tice, the occasional elision of silent shewa can be found even in 
the best manuscripts. The Aleppo Codex, for example, exhibits at 
least three words where the naqdan, possibly Aharon ben Moshe 
ben Asher himself, has forgotten to write silent shewa, for in- 
stance on i27pa ‘inside him’ (Job 20.14; Yeivin 1968, 16). How- 
ever inadvertent it was in that meticulously vocalised manu- 
script, the elision of silent shewa in T-S AS 44.35 can nevertheless 
be seen as the natural culmination of an understandable tendency 
to ignore or forget a @ vowel. 

In contrast, silent shewa is often marked in the fragment on 
vowelless bgdkpt consonants, where possibly its primary purpose 
was not to indicate the ¢ vowel, but to mark the fricative pronun- 
ciation of the consonant, e.g., 


“nip ‘passers-by’ (Lam. 2.15); »w935 (MT W534) ‘to my soul’ 
(Lam. 3.51) with patah for vocalic shewa; nan ‘you have 
pleaded’ (Lam. 3.58); nvaw ‘judge!’ (Lam. 3.59); *naw, ‘the 
lips of (Lam. 3.61) 


This extended use of shewa is perhaps most evident when it oc- 


curs on the final consonant of a word: 
nitn (MT nxt) ‘this’ (Lam. 2.15); n*%2 (MT n°) ‘the per- 
fection of (Lam. 2.15); mxwa (MT nixwn) ‘burdens’ (Lam. 
2.14); 100 (MT 307) ‘the best’ (Lam. 4.1) 
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Though contrary to standard Tiberian practice in the marking of 
the sign, this still accords with Tiberian pronunciation, where 
word-final shewa is usually silent (Khan 2013a, 100).** 

There are a number of exceptions in the application of these 
apparent rules by the scribe of T-S AS 44.35. Silent shewa is not 


always marked on vowelless fricatives: 


pad (MT 3p40) ‘they clap’ (Lam. 2.15); nanp (MT Aap) ‘you 
came near’ (Lam. 3.57); n329nwn (MT Al2Snwn) ‘they are 
poured out’ (Lam. 4.1); mixin (MT nixin) ‘streets’ (Lam. 4.1); 
%5ay5 (MT *)234) ‘as jars’ (Lam. 4.2) 


But given that this is an informal reworking of their system, 
we should not expect the same rigour as that exhibited by the 
Masoretes. 

Shewa also occurs occasionally on vowelless non-bgdkpt 
consonants, for instance xWw ‘vain’ (Lam. 2.14), a rare case of 
complete fidelity to the historical MT spelling, but more unex- 
pectedly on wiwn ‘the joy’ (Lam. 2.15),'* nin ‘the day’ (Lam. 2.16) 


'3 While ostensibly it resembles the use of shewa in the Extended Tibe- 
rian system, where final waw or the gutturals may take simple shewa 
(Heijmans 2013a, §2d, g), I do not think there is an organic link, as the 
purpose is quite different and no further characteristic features of Ex- 


tended Tiberian vocalisation or phonology are present in this fragment. 


“* There is damage under the mem of wiwn (MT wiwn) ‘the joy’ (Lam. 
2.15), so this could possibly be read as a patah rather than a games. If 
the former, then it is patah in place of vocalic shewa, indicating that the 
writer has taken pixn 52 wiwn as a construct phrase (which would make 
sense, given the loss of the MT’s 9, i.e., paxn 525 wiwn), perhaps under 
the influence of Ps. 48.3. 
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and 7i2n ‘from a pit’ (Lam. 3.55). These are all, as above, on a 
final vowelless consonant. Medially, the text shows variance in 
regard to mem, however, with 17nx ‘they said’ (Lam. 2.16), show- 
ing shewa, but inay ‘they have made an end’ (Lam. 3.53) and qaw 
‘your name’ (Lam. 3.55) both eschewing it. 

Shewa on o2yn 5x (MT obyn-dx) ‘do not hide’ (Lam. 3.56) 
similarly marks what is a silent shewa in the MT. Given the text’s 
general approach to shewa, the use here probably serves to un- 
derline that the ‘ayin is vowelless [?al taf'le:m]. No shewa occurs 
on vowelless ‘ayin in nynw (MT mynw) ‘you have heard’ (Lam. 
3.61), however. 


4.4. Patah for Shewa in T-S AS 44.35 


T-S AS 44.35 usually puts patah where we find a simple vocalic 
shewa in the MT. This is in accordance with the Tiberian pronun- 
ciation tradition’s rendering of vocalic shewa as a short [al], 
equivalent in quality to a patah (Khan 2013a, 98). The scribe does 
not use hatef patah for this purpose as no hatefs occur in the frag- 


ment at all: 


o>winy (MT ow) ‘Jerusalem’ (Lam. 2.13) not pausal in 
the MT, the fragment has qames for MT’s patah; 7°AM181 (MT 
yanix1) ‘that I may comfort you’ (Lam. 2.13); nina (MT 
nina) ‘virgin of (Lam. 2.13); -xvar (MT 7x23) ‘your 
prophets’ (Lam. 2.14); 1 (MT xn) ‘and not’ (Lam. 2.14); 
Jmav (MT 712) ‘your captivity’ (Lam. 2.14); ow (MT 
now) ‘Jerusalem’ (Lam. 2.15), showing patah for the MT’s 
pausal games; n’~92 (MT n'y) ‘the perfection of (Lam. 
2.15); 1 (MT 891) ‘and not’ (Lam. 2.17); niza (MT ni3a) ‘the 
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daughters of (Lam. 3.51); *nn179 71x (MT +o) Fix) ‘your 
ear for my relief’ (Lam. 3.56); om{a}wnn (MT onawnn) 
‘their thoughts’ (Lam. 3.60); ona°p1 (MT bnm7)) ‘their rising 
up’ (Lam. 3.63); [Da}? (MT 07°71) ‘their hands’ (Lam. 3.64); 
4x2 (MT xa) ‘in anger’ (Lam. 3.66); mw (MT -nw) ‘the 
heavens of (Lam. 3.66); °32 (MT 733) ‘children of (Lam. 
4.2); "7 (MT 7?) ‘the hands of’ (Lam. 4.2) 


In every case in the fragment where the standard Tiberian 
pronunciation of shewa is equivalent to a short [a], the scribe uses 
a patah rather than a shewa. In a text that is not emulating the 
MT to a great degree, it should not be a surprise, given that the 
chief distinction between shewa and patah is morphophonological 
and not phonetic (shewa cannot, under most circumstances, form 
a syllable in Tiberian Hebrew). This distinction was evidently of 


little significance to the writer of this manuscript. 


4.5. Shewa before Yod or Guttural in T-S AS 44.35 


Where shewa occurs before yod in the MT, T-S AS 44.35 has a 
hireq: niv2 (MT otra) ‘on the day’ (Lam. 3.57), [bi'jo:m]. This re- 
flects the standard Tiberian pronunciation of shewa before yod as 
a short [i] (Khan 2013a, 98). It is also a feature that is found, al- 
though with great inconsistency, in Palestinian-vocalised manu- 
scripts (Revell 1970a, 90; Heijmans 2013a, §3f). 

Before a guttural, shewa is pronounced with the quality of 
the vowel following the guttural (Khan 2013a, 98). This is re- 
flected in the fragment in »w7) (MT 277) ‘to turn away’ (Lam. 
2.14), which ignores the technicalities of syllable structure and 


prefers games to shewa, [loho:'firv]. 
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4.6. Shewa on the First of Two Identical Consonants in 
T-S AS 44.35 


Unless adjacent to another shewa or under a geminated conso- 
nant, shewa in the middle of a word is usually silent in the stand- 
ard Tiberian reading tradition (Yeivin 1980, 277; Khan 2013a, 
99-100). Masoretic treatises, including Aharon ben Moshe ben 
Asher’s Diqduge hat-Te‘amim, present a number of exceptions to 
this rule, one of which is when the shewa occurs on the first of 
two identical consonants after a long vowel (Dotan 1967, I:115- 
16 [85]; Yeivin 1980, 280-81). In many cases these are marked 
with hatef patah in the Aleppo Codex and occasionally in Lenin- 
grad.'° In similar fashion T-S AS 44.35 reflects the vocalic nature 
of this shewa, but as we might expect by now, a full patah is used 
in preference to a hatef, A2>iy (MT nip) ‘affects’ (Lam. 3.51), 
[fo:la'lo:]. 


4.7. Hatef in T-S AS 44.35 


There are no hatef signs in T-S AS 44.35. A full vowel is used in 


place of hatef wherever it occurs in the MT, e.g., 


mwyna (MT wy) ‘according to the work’ (Lam. 3.64); 
Ten (MT yn¥N) ‘your curse’ (Lam. 3.65) 


4.8. Differences in Vowel Quality in T-S AS 44.35 


replaces both the MT’s hatef segol and segol with sere, apparently 


18 See Phillips’ contribution in the present volume, pp. 380-81, 384-87. 
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giving [vay(y)e:he:'zu:]. This can be seen more widely through- 
out the text: it frequently replaces Tiberian segol with sere, par- 
ticularly in the nominal 7:- ending and especially in segolate 


forms, e.g., 


m1 (MT 77x) ‘I shall compare’ (Lam. 2.13); n1wx (MT 
71x) ‘I shall make equal’ (Lam. 2.13); 737 (MT 477) ‘way’ 
(Lam. 2.15); pqxa (MT pix) ‘the land’ (Lam. 2.15); immpw 
(MT 3np3pwW) ‘that we hoped for’ (Lam. 2.16); 1n7ax (MT 
inqnx) ‘his word’ (Lam. 2.17); 7wx (MT 7Wx) ‘which’ (Lam. 
2.17); 012 (MT 07%) ‘old’ (Lam. 2.17); 72 (MT Mp) ‘horn’ 
INP) ‘I call you’ (Lam. 3.57); onaqn (MT dna n) ‘their 
reproach (Lam. 3.61); onan (MT onan) ‘fine gold’ (Lam. 
4.1); [yJawni (MT jawny ‘they are considered’ (Lam. 4.2); 
win (MT wn) ‘earthen vessel’ (Lam. 4.2) 


Segol is replaced by sere in both stressed and unstressed syllables. 
However, segol is not avoided altogether in T-S AS 44.35: ot’ 
‘their mouth’ (Lam. 2.16) and 71 ‘this’ (Lam. 2.16) both retain 
segol. Furthermore, it is found in place of the MT’s sere on two 
occasions: 0°79 (MT 0°97) ‘he has raised’ (Lam. 2.17); and o3yn 5x 
(MT oopn-5x) ‘do not hide’ (Lam. 3.56). In both cases the vowel 
exchange is on a guttural (7, ») in a verbal form, once each on an 
unstressed and a stressed syllable. The construct noun nwyn ‘the 
work of’ (Lam. 4.2) preserves the MT’s sere. In general, the fre- 
quent interchanges and evident confusion are suggestive of the 
influence of the Palestinian pronunciation of Hebrew, i.e., the Se- 


fardi-Palestinian reading tradition, where the two vowels e and € 
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have merged (Henshke 2013b). If this is the case, then we should 

also expect to see evidence of a merging of the vowels a and 9. 
Confusion between a and 9 in T-S AS 44.35 is mostly found 

in pausal forms, where the text substitutes patah for the MT’s 


pausal games:'° 


oowry (MT obwin) ‘Jerusalem’ (Lam. 2.15); oat (MT ot) 
‘he devised’ (Lam. 2.17); 5:an (MT 4m) ‘he pitied’ (Lam. 
2.17) 


Rather than a general merging of the vowels, this may in- 
stead reflect a loss of distinct pausal forms in the recitation that 
sits behind this fragment, although we do find pausal qames in 
accordance with the MT at Lam. 3.54 »nmq131 (MT *miaa) ‘I am cut 
off. This is a major, verse-final, pause, though, whereas the pre- 
vious examples were all mid-verse (i.e., at atnah) or minor pause 
(at revia), and perhaps therefore elided through lax recitation. 
The games in non-pausal o*)wit’ ‘Jerusalem’ (Lam. 2.13), how- 
ever, points at a greater degree of confusion in the scribe’s pro- 
nunciation. Similarly, the 6 vowel in [jaro:fa:'loryim] might sug- 
gest some phonetic overlap between u and 0, such as can also be 
found in Palestinian Aramaic pronunciation (Yahalom 1997, 18). 
However, the & vowel is retained in all other cases, even in the 


same word when it occurs two verses later (o*)w17", Lam. 2.15), 


*° nawn ‘and he was happy’ (Lam. 2.17) for the MT’s naw is probably 
a morphological exchange, the qal for the pi‘el, rather than phonologi- 
cal. Though if the lack of the dagesh sign denotes a loss of gemination, 


a phonological exchange is a possibility: [vaysam'mah] > [vayis'ma:h]. 
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and therefore a scribal lapse, due to the casual nature of the work, 


is more likely. 


4.9. T-S AS 44.35 in Conclusion 


Consonantally, the Lamentations manuscript deviates from the 
MT in its plene orthography and particularly in its frequent ellip- 
sis of quiescent ’alef. The substitution of the Tetragrammaton for 
the MT’s "178 on two occasions suggests that it may not have been 
copied from a Vorlage at all, but produced from dictation. Its vo- 
calisation diverges greatly from that of the MT, but in a con- 
sistent, logical manner. Indeed, for a fragment that looks very 
casual in its execution—the work of an individual for their own 
purposes—the text is very consistent in its vocalisation. The 
shewa is sparsely used and serves a secondary purpose of marking 
the fricative pronunciation of bgdkpt consonants. Vocalic shewa is 
replaced with patah in most circumstances, with hireq when pre- 
ceding yod, and with a full vowel before a guttural. The hatef is 
ignored entirely as an irrelevance. A more significant divergence 
from standard Tiberian is found in vowel quality, with a slight 
blurring of the distinction between, respectively, the u and o, a 
and 9, and, to a much greater degree, e and € vowels. It could be 
ascribed to the influence of a background Palestinian reading tra- 
dition, an example of Palestino-Tiberian vocalisation, but is only 
consistently apparent in the e/e vowels. 

In other respects, the pronunciation reflected in the vocali- 
sation accords with that of the standard Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion. This includes even the more potentially problematic render- 


ings, such as the correct pronunciation of the first of two identical 
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consonants after a long vowel. The absence of cantillation signs 
might suggest that either the correct cantillation was well known 
to the user of the book or else it was irrelevant to its intended 
use. The absence of dagesh calls for an explanation. The use of 
silent shewa apparently to mark the fricative pronunciation of the 
bgdkpt consonants means that dagesh would serve a purpose only 
of indicating consonantal length. That it is not used at all suggests 
that the length of consonants, like the length of vowels, was not 
of primary interest to the creator of this fragment and may not 


have been discernible in their reading of it. 


5.0. CODEX OF PSALMS, T-S AS 68.100 


Cambridge University Library T-S AS 68.100 is a fragment on 
parchment containing Ps. 119.72-92, with stichometric spacing 
of the text, sof pasuq at the end of verses, and the Tetragramma- 
ton written in full. It is vocalised and cantillated, though the silluq 
accent is not marked. There is no evidence of additional Maso- 
retic paratext. Rafe is used on the bgdkpt letters and there are 
some (musical) ga‘yot. The vowels and accents are written in a 
different ink and with a different pen from those of the conso- 
nants. It has the appearance of a leaf from a good quality codex, 
the work of at least two hands, a scribe (responsible for conso- 
nants and sof pasuq) and a vocaliser (vowels and accents), though 


not a full Masoretic Bible.!” 


7 Tt is possible that we have hit just the one fragment of this manuscript 
where no masora is visible (neither marginal, nor Masoretic circles 


marking notes in the text) and that the parent manuscript did possess 
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Vocalisation aside, the most noticeable difference from the 
MT is in the use of accents: silluq is absent, and the prepositive 
disjunctive dehi occurs regularly for revia‘ mugrash and once for 
conjunctive merkha. While the ellipsis of silluq is a feature shared 
by Extended Tiberian manuscripts, the swapping of revia‘ 
mugrash for dehi is not (Diez-Macho 1963, 22-24). The lack of 
silluq may therefore be seen as a general feature of non-Masoretic 
manuscripts, a symptom of a tendency towards the loss of ines- 
sential elements (after all, sof pasuq is already present to mark 
the last word of the verse), rather than a specific pointer of this 


text’s affinity with the Extended Tiberian family of manuscripts.'® 


5.1. Consonantal Text of T-S AS 68.100 


Consonantally, the text of T-S AS 68.100 is in accordance with 
the MT, e.g., it shares the defective forms "1x2 (MT 77182") ‘let 
them come to me’ (Ps. 119.77) and wa» (MT 1?) ‘let them be 
ashamed’ (Ps. 119.78). The only exception is 12v” (MT 111¥*) ‘may 


some masora. For present purposes this does not matter, as the distinc- 
tion I offer between those with and those without is purely descriptive, 
intended to assist in building a corpus to examine for signs of deviation 
from Standard Tiberian practice. 

'8 Revell (1977, 174) points out that since silluq is regularly preceded 
by tifha, and followed by sof pasuq, its writing is superfluous for knowl- 
edgeable readers, and consequently it is often not found in Tiberian and 
Palestinian manuscripts. Conversely, the Aleppo Codex’s tendency only 
rarely to write the two dots of sof pasuq (Yeivin 1980, 176-77) can be 
seen in the same light, since silluq already serves to mark the end of the 


verse. 
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they return’ (Ps. 119.79), where both Aleppo and Leningrad have 
the plene spelling. 


5.2. Patah for Shewa in T-S AS 68.100 


Like the Lamentations manuscript, T-S AS 68.100 does not 
use hatef vowels. It also prefers patah to the MT’s simple 
shewa, suggesting an uncoloured pronunciation of vocalic 


shewa as [a], e.g., 


y1on (MT FIOM) ‘your kindness’ (Ps. 119.76); *nHxa (MT 

72°) ‘let them come to me’ (Ps. 119.77); ‘nw (MT *nniv) 

‘they subverted me’ (Ps. 119.78), without dagesh forte; 

Pat|ia (MT °»T53) ‘against those who pursue me’ (Ps. 

qn27 (MT 727) ‘your word’ (Ps. 119.88) 

As several of the examples above show, silent shewa is usu- 
ally not represented in T-S AS 68.100, e.g., 


y10n (MT FIN) ‘your kindness’ (Ps. 119.76); qAYWwAD (MT 
ynyiwn>) ‘for your deliverance’ (Ps. 119.81); 77327 (MT 
will keep’ (Ps. 119.88); *13 (MT 302) ‘in my affliction’ (Ps. 
119.92) 

The shewa sign is used in T-S AS 68.100 for a vocalic shewa 


occasionally, e.g., under an initial consonant: 


TRY (MT PR) ‘those who fear you’ (Ps. 119.79); 7pnNAa 
(MT 7PNA) ‘in your laws’ (Ps. 119.80) 
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In *39n3) (MT 739939) ‘for my comfort’ (Ps. 119.76), TANT 
(MT FAN) ‘your mercies’ (Ps. 119.77), and nwyn (MT Awyn) ‘you 
will act’ (Ps. 119.84), its occurrence on the guttural could be am- 
biguous, since in the standard Tiberian system simple shewa un- 
der y"nnx is silent, never vocalic (Levy 1936, 21* and 32 Il. 12- 
14). Given, however, that the shewa sign is not used for silent 
shewa elsewhere in T-S AS 68.100, we should on balance consider 
it vocalic here too, marked in contravention or ignorance of the 
standard Tiberian practice. Compare 7°nx) (MT 7°nx)) ‘that I may 
live’ (Ps. 119.77), where the @ vowel of het is not marked. 

Given this, the shewa under nun in 73333137) (for MT °n3313°1) 
‘and they made me’ (Ps. 119.73) is probably intended to be vo- 
calic. This is in keeping with the Tiberian rule that shewa under 
the first of two identical consonants following a long vowel is 
vocalic. The shewa ga‘ya under waw, for the MT’s patah ga‘ya, is 
reflective of the interchangeability of the two a vowels, shewa 
and patah, in this fragment (a further example is noted below). It 
represents only graphic divergence from the MT’s practice. The 
patah under the yod, however, shows a clear difference from the 
MT, as it reflects a pronunciation of the MT’s silent shewa as vo- 
calic here [va:yko:na'nu:ni:] > [varyako:na'nurni:] (the ga‘ya is a 
minor ga‘ya, i.e., lengthening a closed syllable). This, in a com- 
plex multi-syllable word, however, is the only example in the 
fragment of a clear divergence in pronunciation from the stand- 


ard Tiberian tradition. 
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5.3. Hatef in T-S AS 68.100 


Where the MT would use hatef patah, e.g., for vocalic shewa under 
gutturals, T-S AS 68.100 can use a patah, e.g., 


3937 (MT °3h17) ‘give me understanding’ (Ps. 119.73); wx 
(MT 7Wx) ‘that’ (Ps. 119.85); *281 (MT cixi) ‘but P (Ps. 
119.87); qTap (MT 7"7Av) ‘your servants’ (Ps. 119.91) 


Or the fragment uses a simple shewa, e.g., 


*yana) (MT »39nI9) ‘for my comfort’ (Ps. 119.76); ran (MT 
7AN) ‘your mercies’ (Ps. 119.77); Awyn (MT nwyn) ‘you 
will act’ (Ps. 119.84) 


Further evidence for the vocalic pronunciation of the shewa 
sign in general in T-S AS 68.100 can be found in taym (MT tiaym) 
‘and it stands’ (Ps. 119.90), where simple shewa not only stands 
for a vocalic shewa under the ‘ayin, but also substitutes, in the 
form of shewa ga‘ya, for the MT’s patah ga‘ya under the conjunc- 


tion—another minor ga‘ya. 


5.4. Shewa before Guttural in T-S AS 68.100 


Where vocalic shewa immediately precedes a »"nns consonant, 
T-S AS 68.100 substitutes a full vowel, e.g., 
[J]nnaxa (MT znIAKXa) ‘according to your promise’ (Ps. 
119.76); :297-7 (MT 72977") ‘let my heart be’ (Ps. 119.80); 
lent shewa unmarked and a patah for MT vocalic shewa; »104 
(MT ~3p3) ‘in my affliction’ (Ps. 119.92) 
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The pronunciation represented by this combination of vow- 
els accords with the realisation of shewa before a guttural in the 
Tiberian tradition, which matches the quality of the vocalic shewa 
to that of the guttural following it, unless the shewa itself sits 
under a guttural (Yeivin 1980, 281-82; Khan 2013a, 98-99). 


5.5. T-S AS 68.100 in Conclusion 


Altogether a different kind of manuscript from the first example, 
the Psalms fragment has been carefully produced, probably by 
two different hands. Consonantally, it is very close to the MT of 
Leningrad and Aleppo, with only one minor divergence. In ac- 
cents, it diverges slightly, with a greater use of dehi and the ab- 
sence of sillug. Vocalically, it preserves the standard Tiberian 
phonology, with only one minor syllabic difference in the word 
*naisi31 (Ps. 119.73). This is revealed particularly through the ap- 
parent free substitution of simple vocalic shewa with patah as well 
as through the substitution of various contextually conditioned 
shewa vowels (e.g., before gutturals) with the corresponding full 
vowel sign. The naqdan of this fragment was wholly familiar with 


the Tiberian reading tradition. 


6.0. HAFTARA LECTIONARY, T-S AS 53.90 


Cambridge University Library T-S AS 53.90 preserves the text of 
1 Kgs 3.25-28 and Ezek. 37.18-21. A torn paper manuscript, it 
shows no ruling, and the left-hand margin is kept only irregu- 
larly, with no elongation of letters or line-fillers. It is partially 
vocalised: on recto, 1 Kings has only a few words with Tiberian 


vowel signs; on verso, Ezekiel is almost completely vocalised. 
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There is no cantillation. The vocalisation is in the same ink as the 
consonantal text, most likely the work of the same hand. Dagesh, 
and the sin and shin dots are not marked, though there is an oc- 
casional rafe. Sof pasuq is used at the end of a verse. The Tetra- 
grammaton is written in full. 

The fragment contains two haftarot according to the annual 
reading cycle of the Torah, for the parashot Migq-ges (pn, no. 10, 
Gen. 41.1-44.17), with its haftara from 1 Kgs 3.15-4.1, and Way- 
yiggas (wi, no. 11, Gen. 44.18-47.27), with its reading from 
Ezek. 37.15-28. On recto there is a partially preserved rubric be- 
fore the start of the haftara: Dxp[tma...] ean rx [wan] ‘[“And he 
approached] him” one concludes [with the reading in Eze]kiel’. 
The rubric confirms that the fragment is a lectionary of prophetic 
readings, although its original extent—whether it covered just a 
small number of texts, or was part of a more comprehensive 
work—cannot now be determined. The casual nature of its con- 


struction suggests the former. 


6.1. Consonantal Text of T-S AS 53.90 


There are a few corrections in the fragment. The whole top line 
on recto (1 Kgs 3.25 from °yn7 nxi to 3.26 *2 79nn 5x) appears to 
be an addition, perhaps in a different hand, and 112: ‘they 
yearned’ (1 Kgs 3.26) is represented only by 3: in the right-hand 
margin. On verso, the scribe spotted the error 75 and crossed it 
through before writing the correct form 7x ‘to you’ (Ezek. 
37.18). 

The text exhibits a tendency towards more matres lectionis 
than are found in the MT: 
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*178 (MT *}9x) ‘my lord’ (1 Kgs 3.26); orn-wyi (MT ony) 
‘and make them’ (Ezek. 37.19)—both are defective in the 


Aleppo and Leningrad codices 


But some MT defective forms are retained, e.g., anon (MT 
anon) ‘you will write’ (Ezek. 37.20). The interrogative xon ‘will 
you not?’ (Ezek. 37.18) is defective in the fragment, but plene in 
the MT (x17). 

rian ‘his fellows’ (Ezek. 37.19) follows the MT’s gere. At 1 
Kgs 3.27 the fragment has 1nn’an 5s ‘do not kill him’ for the MT’s 
Inman Xo. This reading is probably influenced by the phrase ear- 
lier in 1 Kgs 3.26.’° 


6.2. Vocalisation of T-S AS 53.90 


Most of 1 Kings is unvocalised, perhaps because it was a familiar 
text that posed little difficulty in its reading. The addition of a 
qibbus to 1nn[?]an 5x (MT wnan->x) ‘do not kill him’ (1 Kgs 3.26) 
is understandable, since the 2mpl verb is written defectively, as 
in the MT. But the vowels on Jaa 191 ‘in front of the king’ (1 
Kgs 3.28) appear superfluous, given the commonplace nature of 
the words. From this point on, however, the text is mostly vocal- 
ised. 

No dagesh, forte or lene, is written, even in the fully vocal- 


ised portion of the text, e.g., 


yay (MT yzav) ‘your people’ (Ezek. 37.18); 1217 (MT 737) 
‘speak’ (Ezek. 37.19) 


'? And this fragment is not alone: the critical apparatus in BHS also notes 
‘mlt Mss 5x’ for the reading at 1 Kgs 3.27. 
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Rafe, however, is occasionally used to mark the spirant pro- 


nunciation of bgdkpt consonants, e.g., 


Fwy) (MT niwy) ‘to do’ (1 Kgs 3.28) 


6.3. Hatef in T-S AS 53.90 


The fragment eschews hatef signs completely, preferring patah in 


every case where we would expect hatef-patah: 


xon (MT xin) ‘is it not?’ (Ezek. 37.18); 1% (MT 7hx) ‘TP 
(Ezek. 37.19); 1Wx (MT Wx) ‘which’ (Ezek. 37.19); onwy) 
(MT dn*wyi) ‘and make them’ (Ezek. 37.19); om>y (MT 
ony) ‘on them’ (Ezek. 37.20) 


6.4. Shewa before Yod in T-S AS 53.90 


Although shewa, both vocalic and silent, is used in the fragment, 
e.g., 021 ‘and the tribes of’ (Ezek. 37.19), on the three occasions 
in the text that it directly precedes yod, a more phonetic tran- 


scription with hireq occurs: 


Ta (MT 773) ‘in the hand of (Ezek. 37.19); a (MT °7?a) ‘in 
my hand’ (Ezek. 37.19); 77a (MT 77a) ‘in your hand’ (Ezek. 
37.20) 


This pronunciation of shewa before yod as an i vowel is re- 
flective of Tiberian pronunciation (Khan 2013a, 98), if not the 
practice of standard Tiberian vocalisers. It is quite frequent in 
non-Masoretic Bible texts from the Genizah, as can be seen from 
its use in T-S AS 44.35 above. Manuscripts with Palestinian vowel 
signs, too, can place a Palestinian i vowel before yod, where 
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standard Tiberian would have a shewa, though inconsistently 
(Revell 1970a, 90; Heijmans 2013a, §3f). 


6.5. Differences in Vowel Quality in T-S AS 53.90 


The vocalisation exhibits a small number of qualitative differ- 
ences from standard Tiberian pronunciation, with patah occasion- 


ally replacing segol in the environment of the gutturals: 


ox (MT ox) ‘Ephraim’ (Ezek. 37.19); tmx (MT thx) 
‘one’ (Ezek. 37.19) 


However, py nx ‘the wood’ (Ezek. 37.19) shows that a dis- 
tinction between segol and sere is maintained. 733 (MT 737) ‘be- 
hold’ (Ezek. 37.19) has e in place of i in a closed, unstressed syl- 
lable, a pronunciation found in the Palestinian vocalisation tra- 
dition (Heijmans 2013a, 83d), but possibly also reflecting the 
common realisation of closed, unstressed /i/ as a central vowel 
[e] in various Sefardi reading traditions, such as Baghdad, under 
the influence of the Arabic vernacular (Ya‘aqov 2013; Shatil 
2013). 


6.6. T-S AS 53.90 in Conclusion 


The fragment is a small paper haftara lectionary, only partially 
vocalised and with no cantillation, a more casual piece of work 
than the preceding examples. Dagesh is entirely ignored, perhaps 
indicating a disinterest in consonantal length, but the use of rafe 
shows the fricative versus plosive distinction is probably main- 
tained. Hatef vowels are generally avoided, and hireq is used for 


shewa before yod. The interchange of some vowels could be in- 
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dicative of a different background pronunciation from the Tibe- 
rian, but they mostly reflect the lowering of the ¢ vowel in the 


guttural environment. 


7.0. WRITING EXERCISE, T-S AS 5.144 


Cambridge University Library T-S AS 5.144 contains the text of 
Lev. 18.11-23 and 18.25-19.3, written on both sides of a parch- 
ment leaf. There is no evidence of ruling. The text includes Tibe- 
rian vowels and cantillation signs, and verse endings are marked 
with sof pasug. There are no further Masoretic signs. The Tetra- 
grammaton is abbreviated. Given the divine abbreviation, the 
lack of masora and the fact that the text of Leviticus is the most 
frequently used book of the Bible for learning to write Hebrew 
(Olszowy-Schlanger 2003, 65), the fragment is probably a writ- 
ing exercise. 

Dagesh is not used, either forte or lene, nor does mappiq oc- 
cur where it is expected (which is frequently in this part of Levit- 
icus), e.g., 

qAX (MT qax) ‘your mother’ (Lev. 18.13); inwx (MT inwx) 

‘his wife’ (Lev. 18.14); Anny (MT anny) ‘her nakedness’ 

(Lev. 18.15); Ana (MT wna) ‘her daughter’ (Lev. 18.17) 


An erroneous mappiq appears in AWX (MT AWK) ‘a woman’ 
(Lev. 18.19). 


7.1. Consonantal Text of T-S AS 5.144 


There are only a small number of differences from the MT in the 
consonantal text of the fragment, two plene forms for the MT’s 


defective, and one defective for the MT’s plene: 
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nniny (MT mAnny) ‘her sister’ (Lev. 18.18); a°n2 (MT ana) 
‘in her life’ (Lev. 18.18); 7nay (MT ynrny) ‘your neighbour’ 
(Lev. 18.20) 


Elsewhere the text remains close to the MT in the use of 
matres lectionis, e.g., nayinn (MT haying) ‘abominations’ (Lev. 
18.20). 

There is one uncorrected error, an ellipsis of p>7>x in Lev. 
18.30 after the divine name. The construct nwx is corrected to 
nmwe in Lev. 18.17. 

The text of Leviticus included in the fragment contains a 
number of parashiyyot, i.e., paragraph breaks, of which only one 
is marked in the fragment: there is a space after the end of Lev. 
18.30, which is a parasha petuha in the MT (Leningrad) and in 
Maimonides’ list in the Mishne Tora (Tefillin, Mezuza ve-Sefer Tora 
8). Although the fragment is torn, causing the loss of the rest of 
the line, an open paragraph should start on the next line. The 
next line, however, begins with the final word of Lev. 19.1. 
Therefore the fragment does not follow the usual method of not- 
ing an open paragraph, and either treats it as a closed paragraph 
(parasha setuma), which would leave a space within a line, or just 
leaves an indeterminate amount of space without strict adher- 
ence to the usual medieval format of the open paragraph. No 
space is left for the closed paragraphs (setumot) at Lev. 18.15, 16, 
and 17. Similarity to the layout of the MT is therefore more su- 


perficial than rigorous. 
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7.2. Hatef and Shewa in T-S AS 5.144 


The text of Leviticus in T-S AS 5.144 uses only full vowels 
and shewa, with no hatefs. Patah and segol always substi- 


tute for their hatef equivalents, e.g., 


ning (MT Anny) ‘her sister’ (Lev. 18.18); tnav (MT yay) 

God I am’ (Lev. 18.21); [1]wyn (MT syn) ‘you will do’ (Lev. 

18.26); Wx (MT Wx) ‘who’ (Lev. 18.27) 

Full vowels also sometimes occur in place of simple (vo- 
calic) shewa: 

nia (MT nia) ‘in impurity of (Lev. 18.19); iman (MT 

inn2n) ‘and they will be cut off (Lev. 18.29) 


This includes the use of a patah for vocalic shewa under the 


first of two identical letters following a long vowel: 
pa 2ina (MT o22ina) ‘in your midst’ (Lev 18.26) 


Conversely, shewa twice occurs in place of patah, again 


demonstrating the pronunciation of shewa as an a vowel: 
[Dax ]n03a (MT naxnva) ‘when you defile’ (Lev. 18.27); [1]27 
(MT 737) ‘speak’ (Lev. 19.2) 
Unexpectedly, shewa and hireq interchange in 7’nx& (for MT 


7nx) ‘your brother’ (Lev. 18.16), though the repetition of the 


same form later in the verse preserves a hireq, 7’NX. 
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7.3. Differences in Vowel Quality in T-S AS 5.144 


T-S AS 5.144 exhibits some variation from the MT in the inter- 
change of ¢ and a vowels. Forms of nny ‘nakedness’ regularly 


have patah in place of segol under the ‘ayin, e.g., 


nny (MT nny) ‘nakedness’ (Lev. 18.15); Anny (MT Anny) 
‘her nakedness’ (Lev. 18.15) 


Patah occurs similarly under 7alef in nq1¢7 (MT m1K7) ‘the 
native’ (Lev. 18.26). All of these presumably reflect the lowering 
of ¢ under y"nnx. An oddity, perhaps reflecting an uncertainty 
over € and a, is found in 793n (MT nin) ‘you will reveal’ (Lev. 
18.14). Occurrences of similar forms show patah in each case, 
however: 723n (Lev. 18.13); n93n (Lev. 18.15). In ndaf (Lev. 
18.15), damage obscures the vowel under the preformative, so it 
is unclear whether this is a morphological variant, 723n, or 
whether the shewa substitutes for patah in a closed syllable. A 
further case of ¢ for a in a non-guttural environment occurs in 
nzia (for MT n733) ‘in impurity of (Lev. 18.19). 

There is variation in the vocalisation of conjunctive waw 


before the labial "1 consonants: 


nna (MT anai) ‘and her daughter’ (Lev. 18.17); but Jy) 
(MT 741791) ‘and from among your offspring’ (Lev. 18.21) 


Conjunctive waw before shewa has no vowel: 
onqawi (MT on naw) ‘and you shall keep’ (Lev. 18.30) 


Perhaps the student was flummoxed at this point. 
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7.4. T-S AS 5.144 in Conclusion 


We can question the competence behind the production of this 
fragment: it is probably a writing exercise, rather than a Bible 
proper. There are indeed a number of errors. But it does display 
also, to varying degrees, some of the trends found in the other 
fragments described above: the redundancy of dagesh, the re- 
placement of hatef with the equivalent full vowel, and patah in 
place of simple shewa. Where it differs from the others is in a 
more frequent interchange of e and a vowels, mostly in the envi- 
ronment of gutturals. This may be best ascribed to the writer’s 
status as a language learner and is possibly influenced by their 
Arabic vernacular, with the imdla, i.e., the raising of a to e¢, at- 
tested in vocalised Judaeo-Arabic texts from the Genizah (Wag- 


ner 2010, 63), being a possible culprit. 


8.0. STUDY BIBLE, T-S AS 59.215 


T-S AS 59.215 is a paper bifolium containing Prov. 27.27-28.21 
and 30.7-24 from a small-format codex. It is fully vocalised, with 
cantillation and (phonetic) ga‘ya, and it contains a number of 
paratextual Masoretic features, including a seder sign and spaces 
marking the parashiyyot. The script is square, the paper was 
ruled, and there are line fillers consisting of the first letter, or 
letters, of the following word. The vocalisation and cantillation 
are in the same ink as the consonantal text, however, suggesting 
that one hand produced the whole work. It can be classified as a 
good-quality small-format Bible, intended for private study or as 
a ‘lap Bible’. 
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The margin contains a decorated seder marker (at Prov. 
28.16) as well as four gere readings (some of which are in differ- 
ent ink and perhaps in different hands). They are marked with 
the masoretic circle in the body of the text and by p in the margin. 
They fall at Prov. 28.10 (ininwa), 30.10 (1178), 30.15 (van), and 
30.18 (ny for nyanxi). The instances of gere at Prov. 28.10 and 
30.15 are not noted in Codex Leningrad or the Aleppo Codex, and 
yanxi at 30.15 reflects a consonantal difference from the text of 
both of these codices (which have yan). There is perhaps suffi- 
cient variation in the script and ink to suggest that these two in- 
stances of gere might be the work of a subsequent corrector of 
the fragment, who used the device to correct the text, rather than 
to record ketiv and gere in the standard sense. 

The parashiyyot petuhot at Prov. 28.16, 30.9, 30.14, 30.17, 
and 30.20 are all marked in accordance with the MT, leaving a 
large space and starting the following verse on a new line. Only 
at Prov. 28.4 does it appear that no extra space was left at the 
end of the verse (the manuscript is damaged at this point, but not 
so much that we cannot be reasonably sure), where both the 
Aleppo Codex and Codex Leningrad have a petuha section. 

Despite the apparent quality of the work, the copyist erred 
in omitting a whole verse, Prov. 30.11, probably through haplog- 
raphy on the initial word 717. A further error in the divine name 
in Prov. 30.10 was fixed by the scribe in the course of writing: a 
Tetragrammaton was deleted with supralinear dots and the cor- 
rect form, "178 (with the gere r17x given in the margin), written 


immediately after it. Yet another error missed out a quiescent 
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-alef, but was again immediately corrected by deletion and re- 
writing: 7128" 7153" ‘and they will eat it’ (Prov. 30.17). 

Dagesh and rafe (including rafe on final mater lectionis 7-) 
are used throughout, though with some variance from the MT. 


We find b for an expected b in: 


oivaxi (MT ojPaxi) ‘and the needy’ (Prov. 30.14); 73a (MT- 

Leningrad 734) ‘children of (Prov. 30.17); 0-393 (MT-Len- 

ingrad 53) ‘in the middle of the sea’ (Prov. 30.19) 

And b for b in: 

lyaivx (MT | yay) ‘I will be full’ (Prov. 30.9) 

Dagesh forte is frequently omitted, e.g., 

nan (MT 7p) ‘he who covers up’ (Prov. 28.13); Y1w ‘his 

teeth’ (Prov. 30.14); 739 ‘they’ (Prov. 30.15); Anpy (MT 

nip?) ‘to obey’ (Prov. 30.17); np (MT ANP”) ‘he will pick 

it out’ (Prov. 30.17) 

In contrast, dagesh lene is more consistently applied. Not 
only is mappiq omitted in Prov. 30.23 Ama3 (MT Ama;) ‘her mis- 


tress’, but the final he is given rafe, as if a mater lectionis. 


8.1. Consonantal Text of T-S AS 59.215 


The consonantal text of the fragment differs from the MT when 
it comes to the representation of the o vowel, without showing a 


strong tendency towards plene or defective forms overall: 
pigva (MT ppa) ‘when rejoicing’ (Prov. 28.12); wow (MT 
widw) ‘three’ (Prov. 30.15); ‘anniv (MT *any) ‘ravens of 
(Prov. 30.17); wow (MT wibw) ‘three’ (Prov. 30.21) 
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The u vowel is written plene in the fragment: 


wain (MT wan) ‘will be searched for’ (Prov. 28.12); :on™ 
(MT :om) ‘they will have mercy’ (Prov. 28.13); piwy (MT 
pwy) ‘oppressed’ (Prov. 28.17); :ynin (MT :pm) ‘not washed’ 
(Prov. 30.12) 


The text has plene e in contradiction to the MT in op (MT 
D°p4) ‘vanities’ (Prov. 28.19) and a defective i in HApY (MT nap) 
‘to obey’ (Prov. 30.17). Furthermore, yod has been added above 
the line a number of times, probably by the original hand, where 


it is present in the MT: 


I} wy (MT wy) ‘rich’ (Prov. 28.6); ra{?}ya (MT rapa) ‘in 
his eyes’ (Prov. 30.12); including w{}; (MT wx) ‘poverty’ 
(Prov. 30.8), where the quiescent ’alef is replaced by yod 


Further corrections are evident, e.g., ni{p}wpya (MT 
nipwyn) ‘oppressor’ (Prov. 28.16). The sheer number shows the 
care taken to produce an accurate consonantal text, but one un- 
corrected difference remains at 017/51 ‘and in the place of (Prov. 
28.12), where the MT reads 0373 ‘when they rise’. The fragment’s 
reading is possibly under the influence of the earlier phrase at 
Prov. 25.6 (0°73 nipna1). 


8.2. Hatef and Shewa in T-S AS 59.215 


Ink transfer and staining leave some of the vocalisation signs in 
the fragment ambiguous or unreadable. There is evidence, how- 


ever, of some systematic editing of the vocalisation, correcting 
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the more phonetic elements towards a standard Tiberian render- 
ing. For instance, patah has been erased (faint traces remain) and 


replaced with shewa in: 


noan (originally Ap2n; MT np) ‘he covers’ (Prov. 28.13); 
ota (originally ota; MT 07a) ‘to the blood of (Prov. 28.17) 


Other variations in vocalisation from the standard MT, 
mostly involving shewa and hatef, remain uncorrected, however. 
In Prov. 30.14 rniv>nn (MT rnbdnn) ‘his teeth’, an apparent hatef 
patah ga‘ya stands in place of the MT’s shewa ga‘ya. This is a 
graphic difference only, as the two are pronounced identically, 
and reflects the more phonetically transparent approach at- 
tributed to the school of Aharon ben Moshe ben Asher, which 
tends to extend the use of hatef patah across the full consonantal 
range of Hebrew (Yeivin 1968, 24-25). There are ink spots, 
bleeding of ink, and mirrored text down this side of the page, 
however, so whether this is a correction from an original -nn or 
-na, or was always so, is unclear. 

Patah is found in place of hatef patah in 0°19 (MT o™3y) ‘the 
poor (Prov. 30.14), with omission of dagesh too. Patah is simi- 
larly preferred to vocalic shewa in i2-321A->x (MT ia7337N-y) ‘let 
no one hold him back’ (Prov. 28.17), which, unlike 792” and 074, 


noted above, was not subsequently corrected to shewa. 


8.3. Differences in Vowel Quality in T-S AS 59.215 


T-S AS 59.215 exhibits a small number of variations in vowel 


quality. Segol substitutes for patah under ‘ayin in: 
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ywsa (MT pwaa) ‘in the transgression of’ (Prov. 28.1); yya 
(MT yy) ‘unjust gain’ (Prov. 28.16) 


The use of two segols in segolates with a het or ‘ayin as the 
third radical is characteristic of the Palestinian vocalisation sys- 
tem (Yahalom 1997, 25). Although the spelling of the divine 
name nin? (MT nim, [?ado:'no:y]) ‘the Lorp’ (Prov. 30.9) has a 
shift of a > € unconditioned by gutturals. There is a shift of €é > 


da under a he in: 
Dna 9x (MT oni) ‘a growling lion’ (Prov. 28.13) 


Two other changes in vowel quality from the MT can be 


noted: 


u> 0, tami (MT nan)) ‘and that despises’ (Prov. 30.17); e>e, 
0-393 (MT 0-193, marked with rafe in MT-Leningrad, 355) 
‘in the middle of the sea’ (Prov. 30.19) 


The interchange of ¢ and e is typical of the Sefardi reading 
tradition (Henshke 2013b). Similarly, 7>0 in a closed stressed 
syllable is also characteristic of the Palestinian vocalisation tra- 
dition (Yahalom 1997, 17-18; Heijmans 2013a, 83c). However, 
the attendant Palestinian shift of 0 >a in an open syllable is not 
attested in 073 1X (Prov. 28.13). 


8.4. T-S AS 59.215 in Conclusion 


This is the best quality Bible manuscript of the fragments assem- 
bled here. In most respects it is similar to the MT; it is fully vo- 
calised and cantillated, and it employs almost the full range of 


paratextual features, such as the marking of gere and the graphic 
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representation of the parashiyyot. It also appears to have under- 
gone some later correction towards the MT, in both the conso- 
nantal and vocalic layer; it may have passed through the hands 
of more than one owner, as a valued object. 

Where it does deviate from the MT, it does so in similar 
fashion to the other texts assembled here, though to a lesser ex- 
tent. There is a tendency for patah to replace hatef and shewa, but, 
unlike most of the other texts, also for hatef to replace shewa. 
None of these reflect phonetic changes from the standard Tibe- 
rian pronunciation. The variations in vowel quality that do occur, 
though comparatively isolated, might reflect the influence of Pal- 
estinian pronunciation. The prominent and decorated seder 
marker at Prov. 28.16 suggests that the triennial pericope was 
particularly meaningful to the intended user of this text. Probably 
this was a Bible manuscript produced for a member of the Pales- 
tinian congregation of Fustat and perhaps therefore we might ex- 
pect artefacts of the Palestinian pronunciation to turn up in its 


vocalisation. 


9.0. CONCLUSIONS 


The fragments under inspection here are a mixed bunch, which 
is deliberate, as they have been chosen to display something of 
the range of Common Bibles found in the Cairo Genizah, with a 
necessary emphasis on those with Tiberian vocalisation. Despite 
sharing commonalities of form, in function they might have been 
quite different: to prepare for liturgical reading, for writing prac- 
tice, as a study Bible, or as a lap Bible. The principal feature that 


they all share, however, is a lack of masora proper, and, for the 
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purposes of classification, this provides a clear point of demarca- 
tion between ‘Common’ and ‘Masoretic’ Bibles. 

The Genizah is undoubtedly an important source of Maso- 
retic Bibles too. Leaves from dozens of Great Bibles are scattered 
through the different Genizah collections, reflecting the vitality 
of the Jewish communities who were able to produce such 
weighty and expensive codices. Recent research has revealed the 
presence in the Cairo Genizah of leaves from Masoretic Bibles 
produced by some of the greatest scribes of their day, such as 
Samuel ben Jacob, who also copied the Leningrad Codex (Phillips 
2016). The documentary evidence they left behind reveals how 
much the Egyptian Jewish elite were prepared to pay for such 
prestige works of biblical art and how specific they were in the 
details of their commissions, regarding the consonantal text, the 
vocalisation, the masora, and other features (Outhwaite 2018, 
330-33). The ownership, commissioning, and production of Bi- 
bles was at the heart of Jewish culture in the Genizah world, with 
a highly skilled scribal community and knowledgeable consum- 
ers. 

From the same world come the thousands of leaves of Com- 
mon Bibles that saturate the Genizah Collection. The appetite for 
Bible ownership extended beyond the topmost level of society, 
but the capacity for commissioning expert scribes to fill this need 
did not; hence the widescale production of Common Bibles, 
penned by less-expert hands. Many words have been used to de- 
scribe them—‘popular’, ‘vulgar’, ‘sub-standard’—but ‘common’ 
suits them best, if only because they are indeed the most common 


form of the Bible among all the manuscript fragments found in 
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the Genizah Collection. As a medium that, in many cases, may 
never have left the ownership of its original producer, they can 
be quite unregulated, perhaps the closest we might come to wit- 
nessing the reading of the Bible by the Jewish community of the 
Middle Ages. It is this unofficial nature, this potential lack of me- 
diation, that makes them such a valuable group of manuscripts. 

Of course, no two Common Bibles are alike. Those that 
most closely mimic the MT are liable to give us the least evidence 
of the realia of the reading tradition of the medieval congrega- 
tions. They do, however, point at the expertise available in the 
community generally, which was able to produce small-format, 
relatively cheap Bibles to this quality. The Proverbs fragment, T- 
S AS 59.215, is a case in point. It was carefully produced, and it 
has even undergone later correction towards the MT to remove 
some of its idiosyncrasies. Even so, it has preserved a number of 
examples that allow us a glimpse into how the creator of this 
manuscript pronounced their Hebrew, in this case that the shewa 
was pronounced as an a vowel, in line with Tiberian phonology. 
Entirely at the other end of the scale are the more rustic manu- 
scripts, of which T-S AS 44.53 is a good example. Here, the scribe 
has reimplemented the Tiberian graphemic system according to 
rules of their own devising, and has used unorthodox spellings 
such as aw (for xiw) and own (for nwx7). As a consequence, we 
can see exactly which elements of the reading tradition were of 
more importance to the owner of the manuscript, and the pho- 
netics of much of it are revealed. 

Given these two extremes, and the wealth of material that 


sits between them, it is hard to generalise about the Common 
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Bible in the Cairo Genizah, especially given the potential geo- 
graphical and temporal spread of the manuscripts that found 
their way into the collection. However, drawing on the analysis 
above, we can point to a number of features that can be found 
across different manuscripts, and draw some broad conclusions 


concerning the reading traditions associated with them. 


9.1. The Consonantal Text 


We ought to begin with the question of the consonantal text. I 
have already said that I do not believe these manuscripts are par- 
ticularly useful for textual criticism in the traditional sense of es- 
tablishing the reading of the consonantal text of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble. Goshen-Gottstein shares this view, though he states it more 
baldly: “There is perhaps one chance in a thousand that any ‘de- 
viation’ might turn out to be something else than either the out- 
come of non-TBT [ =non-Tiberian Bible Text] reading habits (‘Se- 
fardi’, ‘Yemenite’, etc.) or simple bowdlerization because of lack 
of care or ignorance” (Goshen-Gottstein 1963, 40). What facts 
can we derive from the analysis of the five Common Bibles here 
that back up his and my assertions? There are only a few conso- 
nantal differences that reflect different readings (other than some 
obvious errors of omission). Two minor differences occur in the 
text that departs most frequently from the MT, and gives the im- 
pression of not having been copied from a Vorlage at all, T-S AS 
44.35, and can probably be ignored as errors. Two more occur in 
‘better’ texts, at 1 Kgs 3.27 in the haftara lection T-S AS 53.90 
and at Prov. 28.12 in the study Bible T-S AS 59.215. In both cases, 


we can find similar readings elsewhere (1 Kgs 3.26 and Prov. 
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25.6) that probably influenced these, and they too should there- 
fore be regarded as simple errors. The former, however, is a read- 
ing shared by a number of other manuscripts, so, if an error, it is 
one frequently made, and this in itself is worth noting. The latter 
is in a high-quality manuscript, though not one without errors (it 
has missed out, for example, the whole of Prov. 30.11), and its 
careful presentation of the parashiyyot and qgere readings deserves 
attention (and, indeed, should dispel calumnies of ‘ignorance’). 
In particular, it preserves several instances of gere that are not 
found in the MT (Aleppo and Leningrad), one of which also has 
a minor consonantal difference, yanxi at Prov. 30.15 instead of 
paix. Its orthography is interesting too, as it frequently does not 
match the MT’s, in both plene and defective forms, yet it shows 
signs of careful correction. As a copy of the Bible, even without 
a masora to safeguard it, it appears to conform to some kind of 
textual tradition, just one not identical to the mainstream MT. 
Across all the fragments, there is not a prevalence of matres 
lectionis, as perhaps might be expected, or a plethora of respell- 
ings. There are exceptions: T-S AS 44.35 has more the character 
of a text produced by dictation, or from memory, than by copy- 
ing. But the other fragments have a mix of plene and defective 
forms that show a general adherence to the norms of MT spelling. 
We do not know how these texts were produced, and it is likely 
that they have a variety of different origins: copied from codices 
preserved as public property in the synagogues (which numbered 
in the dozens, according to the booklists), copied from other 


Common Bibles begged or borrowed off friends or family, pro- 
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duced by dictation or, perhaps even, by prodigious feats of recol- 
lection. It is fair, then, to slightly moderate the earlier assertions, 
and suggest that while most will not provide useful evidence for 
textual criticism (beyond assisting us with further knowledge of 
the kinds of errors that Bible copyists are capable of), that is not 
to say that none of them will. The careful text and paratext of T- 
S AS 59.215 give all appearance of having been copied from, or 
at least collated with, a reliable Vorlage, and should therefore be 
given due consideration for their textual value.”° 

Beyond the variable value of the consonantal text, the pho- 
netic value of the manuscripts is unquestionable, as I hope I have 
displayed above. Far from the mixed results of the consonantal 
survey, the analysis of these Bibles’ vocalisation clusters around 
a number of interesting features, speaking to the vitality of the 
Tiberian pronunciation tradition in the post-Masoretic period, 
and the conservatism of the Genizah world’s Bible reading. 


9.2. Lack of the Hatef Vowel 


The commonest feature, found in four out of the five Common 
Bibles analysed here (only T-S AS 59.215, the finest of the bunch 
differs), is a reluctance to use the hatef sign. Three of the frag- 
ments have no occurrences of it (T-S AS 44.35; T-S AS 53.90; T- 
S AS 5.144), and even the closest manuscript to the MT, T-S AS 
53.215, occasionally replaces hatef with patah. Of morphophono- 


?0 And indeed, as the colophon of T-S Misc. 24.137.3 shows (see foot- 
note 2 above), some of these modest-looking Bibles may well have had 


very illustrious predecessors. 
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logical significance in the Tiberian system, the sign is phoneti- 
cally superfluous if the intended user of the text is familiar 
enough with the pronunciation tradition. One of the hallmarks of 
Aharon ben Moshe ben Asher’s approach to marking vowels was 
a preference for hatef signs, providing greater clarity to the pres- 
ence and timbre of the vocalic shewa (Yeivin 1968, 24-25). It was 
a sign intended to remove doubt and ambiguity. In our fragments 
we find a similar dislike of ambiguity, of simple shewa in partic- 
ular, but the solution is different. These fragments tend to employ 
a full vowel, usually patah, in place of the missing hatef. We can 
only speculate whether the full vowel is deliberate, a conse- 
quence of their education, or a lapse; it may well be different for 
the various fragments, as might be guessed from their varying 
qualities. 

In some cases, there is a different approach: hatef is re- 
placed with simple shewa, e.g., as a vocalic shewa under gutturals, 
against standard Tiberian practice. T-S AS 68.100 does this on a 
number of occasions. There is no resulting ambiguity, however, 
because a vowelless guttural, where the MT would have a simple 
(silent) shewa, in that fragment is unmarked. Thus, the simple 
shewa sign is always vocalic in that fragment, and hatef is not 


required to avoid ambiguity. 


9.3. Patah for Vocalic Shewa 


A related feature to the avoidance of hatef, common to four out 
of the five fragments, is the use of patah for shewa in some or all 


cases when it is to be pronounced vocalically. This accords with 
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the standard Tiberian pronunciation of shewa as [a] when uncon- 
ditioned by a following guttural or yod (Khan 2013b), a feature 
preserved also in the Yemeni reading tradition of Biblical Hebrew 
(Ya‘aqov 2013). This contrasts with the Sefardi pronunciation 
tradition, such as the reading traditions of Tunisia, Aleppo, and 
Baghdad, where unconditioned shewa is pronounced as an [e] of 
varying lengths (Henshke 2013b).”! This realisation of shewa as a 
front vowel ultimately derives from the Palestinian pronuncia- 
tion tradition (Khan 2013b), where e vowels commonly occur in 
place of Tiberian shewa (Heijmans 2013a).”? All the fragments 
discussed here retain the original Tiberian realisation of shewa, 
even T-S AS 53.219, which appears closer to the Palestinian read- 
ing tradition in other ways. Israel Yeivin’s analysis of Tiberian 
vocalised piyyut manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah reveals that 
they similarly often use patah in place of shewa, e.g., 711 ‘son’ 
(Cambridge University Library Add.3367.8). He reaches the same 
conclusion, that the [a] pronunciation of unconditioned shewa is 
pervasive (Yeivin 1990, 176-77). The reading traditions evi- 


denced in all these sources point to the retention of the Tiberian 


?1 With rare exceptions, where problematic cases in the Tiberian tradi- 
tion, such as the shewa under forms of 52x, retain the Tiberian pronun- 
ciation as an a vowel, e.g., in the tradition of Djerba (Henshke 2013, 
86). This was most likely due to the use of hatef patah signs (instead of 
simple shewa) in those particular cases, which consequently caused the 
retention of the original Tiberian quality. 

2 However, a vowels also occur for Tiberian shewa, suggesting a mid- 
central realisation (Heijmans 2013a, §3e), or a shift in its realisation 
from a short low vowel [a] to a short central vowel [e] (Yahalom 2016, 
164). 
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pronunciation of shewa, and show very little evidence for the in- 
fluence of the Sefardi-Palestinian reading tradition on the vocal- 
isation. 

The use of a patah sign for the shewa vowel avoids the am- 
biguity inherent in the shewa sign itself. In some of the texts patah 
only substitutes in particular circumstances, such as when shewa 
occurs under the first of two identical consonants following a 
long vowel. This was a problematic linguistic circumstance dis- 
cussed widely in the medieval literature, e.g., by Aharon ben 
Moshe ben Asher in his Digduge hat-Te‘amim and by Abi al-Faraj 
Hariin in his treatise, Hidayat al-Qari’ (Heijmans 2018, 98-100). 
It must have been a pronunciation considered prone to error. 
Such cases put a great reliance on either the reader’s expert 
knowledge of the Tiberian system or the presence of additional 
linguistic signage, such as the secondary ga‘ya accent. Neither of 
these is a given with the fragments here: ga‘ya rarely occurs in 
any but the highest-quality Common Bibles, since it is an ad- 
vanced component of the cantillation system, and, indeed, its oc- 
currence varies greatly even in Masoretic Bibles. Nor were the 
users of these fragments necessarily likely to have been masters 
of the Masoretic arts. Uncertainty is avoided, therefore, through 
the use of patah. The outlier in its approach is again the Lamen- 
tations fragment, T-S AS 44.35, which is not content just to re- 
place shewa in difficult circumstances, but, showing no fidelity to 
the accepted system, replaces vocalic shewa universally with a 


patah sign: nnn? 73x ‘your ear for my relief (Lam. 3.56). 
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9.4. Other Vowel Signs for Vocalic Shewa 


It is less frequently that we find a vowel other than patah substi- 
tuting for shewa. Two out of the five fragments show examples, 
where MT shewa occurs before a guttural or yod. In each of the 
cases, the alternation is phonetically in accord with Tiberian pro- 
nunciation, replicating the vowel under the guttural or, when be- 
fore yod, giving hireq. Sporadic occurrences of such vocalisations 
can be found across the Common Bible corpus of the Genizah—a 


few other examples: 


*yna (MT : na) ‘my chosen ones’ (Isa. 65.22, T-S AS 
48.187); omx7 (MT dmx ) ‘you saw’ (Deut. 4.15, T-S AS 
49.125); -2xqwn (MT Ox vn) ‘the Israelite’ (Lev. 24.10, 
T-S AS 53.45); nxw (MT nx) ‘a swelling’ (Lev. 13.28, T-S 
AS 57.167); i723 (MT ipa) ‘in his hand’ (Isa. 53.10, T-S AS 
65.47); onvm (MT om) ‘and be’ (Lev. 11.44, T-S AS 
48.141) 


Similar vocalisations can be found among liturgical poetry 
manuscripts from the Genizah, with hireq in place of shewa before 
a guttural (itself with hireq) or before yod relatively common 
(Yeivin 1990, 161, 166, 168-69, 177), e.g., 171 ‘into the hand of’ 
(Cambridge University Library Add.3367.8). Other vowels 
though are less frequently found, and Yeivin believes that the 
levelling of these conditioned shewas to that of the uncoloured 
vocalic shewa [a] is ongoing in this period (i.e., the tenth-twelfth 
centuries CE, the assumed period of the piyyut manuscripts’ pro- 
duction). This levelling is complete in Sefardi-Palestinian pro- 


nunciations (e.g., "na [vihi:'ro:y] > [vehi:'ra:y]), such as the 
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reading traditions of North Africa (Henshke 2013a, 86). The evi- 
dence of these Common Bible fragments strongly differs and 
shows that the traditional Tiberian pronunciation of shewa was 
followed in most linguistic circumstances. We do not see the 
same levelling to the uncoloured pronunciation of shewa at all. 
That this is also different from the evidence of roughly contem- 
porary piyyut manuscripts is not a contradiction. The biblical 
reading traditions generally display a more conservative pronun- 
ciation than those of the non-biblical—the Mishna, prayers, and 


liturgical poetry. 


9.5. Variation in Vowel Quality 


Among the five Common Bible fragments there are few diver- 
gences from standard Tiberian vowel quality. Most occur in the 
Lamentations manuscript, T-S AS 44.35, the most transparently 
phonetic in its vocalisation. It shows evidence of an almost com- 
plete shift of ¢ > e, suggesting the influence of Palestinian pro- 
nunciation, as happened in the Sefardi pronunciation, with its 
neutralisation of segol/sere and patah/qames (Henshke 2013b). 
The concomitant shift of 9 > a also occasionally occurs in T-S AS 
44.35, but is not consistent and may in fact be a morphological 
variant (loss of pausal forms). 

Slightly more frequent in the fragments is variation be- 
tween a and ¢. T-S AS 59.215 shows segolate nouns such as yy. 
with two segols ['be:se?], suggestive of Palestinian pronunciation. 
Whereas the haftara lectionary T-S AS 53.90 and the writing ex- 
ercise T-S AS 5.144, both at the more basic end of the Common 


Bible scale, show a shift of ¢ > a around the guttural consonants. 
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A few other interchanges (i > e, a > €,e > a,u > 0) occur in 
such small numbers, that they can probably only be considered 
the sort of isolated occurrences that are liable to occur in any 
manuscript. What is probably most significant therefore is the 
extent to which, T-S AS 44.35 aside (and even that not wholly), 
the fragments tend to reproduce the original quality of Tiberian 
vowels without much variation. Certainly, there is not the evi- 
dence of a wholesale neutralisation of e/e and 9/a as in the Se- 


fardi pronunciation. 


9.6. Variation in Consonantal Quality 


The only fragment to show more than minor variation in the pro- 
nunciation of the consonants is T-S AS 59.215, which has 2 [b] 
for the MT’s 4 [v] three times and [v] for [b] once. This is sur- 
prising given the otherwise polished nature of this fragment, yet 
it does show considerable difference from the MT in regard to 
orthography as well. Perhaps this shows a lack of distinction in 
pronunciation between the plosive and fricative allophones, such 
as is found in some Yemeni pronunciations (Ya‘aqov 2013), or 
perhaps a free variation, such as is found in the pronunciation of 
Baghdad’s Jews (Shatil 2013, §2). However, sufficient regard is 
shown to maintaining the distinction graphically across most of 
the fragments presented here, suggesting, on balance, that this is 
not likely. Even T-S AS 44.35, which uses neither dagesh nor rafe 
signs, still maintains the fricative pronunciation of bet, [v], as 
shown by its spelling of xiw as 1w at Lam. 2.14 as well as its 
singular use of shewa as an apparent marker of the fricative pro- 


nunciation, e.g., 2107 [ha'to:v] ‘the best’ (Lam. 4.1). In the other 
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fragments the rafe sign occurs to mark fricatives (with the excep- 
tion of the writing exercise, T-S AS 5.144). 


9.7. The Absence of Dagesh 


The use of rafe or, in T-S AS 44.35’s case, shewa, shows that the 
plosive versus fricative pronunciation of the bgdkpt consonants is 
still operative. Dagesh, however, occurs quite infrequently in 
these fragments; this contrasts with its greatly increased presence 
in the Extended Tiberian system. On the contrary, the Common 
Bible fragments given here largely manage without dagesh even 
to distinguish the allophones of the bgdkpt. The further lack of 
dagesh forte to mark the gemination of consonants is striking. The 
two most complete fragments in their vocalisation, T-S AS 68.100 
and T-S AS 59.215, both mark dagesh forte, but the other three 
fragments do not. This suggests that consonantal length may not 
have been a significant feature in their pronunciation of the text, 
at least in the informal environment in which these texts figured, 
or that it was sufficiently familiar not to require explicit mark- 
ing.” In formal reading of the Bible, the pronunciation traditions 
of Tunisia (Henshke 2013a, 84), Aleppo (Henshke 2013b), and 
Baghdad (Shatil 2013, 83) all retain the gemination of most con- 
sonants, as does the Yemeni pronunciation (Ya‘aqov 2013). 
While the absence of dagesh in these Common Bibles should not 
be taken alone as evidence for the absence of gemination, we can 
perhaps conclude that gemination was of less importance to the 


reading tradition in the eyes of these fragments’ users than the 


3 The vocalised autograph fragments of the tenth-century poet Joseph 
ibn Abitur tend not to mark dagesh either (Yeivin 1990, 161). 
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correct pronunciation of the plosive and fricative allophones of 
the bgdkpt consonants, since these are marked far more fre- 
quently (mainly through the presence or absence of rafe) than the 


geminated consonants. 


9.8. Overall Conclusion 


This analysis has looked at only five fragments from the Taylor- 
Schechter Additional Series. This is but a drop in the Common 
Bible ocean, and generalisation should therefore be avoided. In- 
deed, there a number of significant differences between the frag- 
ments—from their presentation of the biblical text and its 
paratext to their quite varied approaches towards the marking of 
vowels. The degree of casualness and of competence can be 
wholly different between any two Common Bible manuscripts. 
But, overall, and allowing for both lapses in competence and 
more casual approaches to reproducing the text, we should note 
the clear knowledge of the Tiberian reading tradition displayed 
by all the fragments. A couple do suggest some influence of the 
Sefardi-Palestinian pronunciation in aspects only of their read- 
ing; others show occasional laxity, but nevertheless aspire to the 
prestige Tiberian pronunciation. There is a tendency to drop signs 
that are of less immediate importance to the readers, either be- 
cause they have no effect on phonetic quality, since their role is 
performed by other signs, or because they facilitate aspects of the 
reading tradition that may not have been significant or even dis- 
cernible to these average users: all hatef vowels, shewa when it 
denotes 6 vowel, dagesh, some or all cantillation signs and partic- 


ularly ga‘ya. It was hatef (for Ben Asher), ga‘ya (for the difference 
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between Ben Naftali and Ben Asher), and dagesh (for the innova- 
tion of Extended Tiberian) that so occupied the Masoretic ex- 
perts, but it is evident from these texts that the level of phono- 
logical detail these signs provided was irrelevant to most users. 
To this we could also add the parashiyyot, which were such a 
marker of quality in Maimonides’ eyes, but which are rarely rep- 
resented in Common Bibles. It does not necessarily imply igno- 
rance or lack of competence in the reading tradition, only a lack 
of interest or necessity. Although some of the peculiarities of the 
vocalisation tradition (e.g., that a simple shewa under a guttural 
should always be @) might have been less than perfectly under- 
stood. 

One feature is phonetically in accordance with the Tiberian 
reading tradition again and again in the fragments: the pronun- 
ciation of shewa—its quality under normal circumstances, before 
guttural consonants, before yod, and on the first of two identical 
letters. No matter what other phonetic changes they display and 
despite the idiosyncrasies of marking the vocalisation, they all 
assiduously maintain this aspect of the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion. This testifies to the conservatism of the biblical reading tra- 
dition and the continued and pervasive influence of the prestige 
reading tradition, the Tiberian reading tradition, in the Genizah 
world of the High Middle Ages. 
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AN EXPLORATORY TYPOLOGY OF NEAR- 
MODEL AND NON-STANDARD TIBERIAN 
TORAH MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE 
CAIRO GENIZAH 


Estara Arrant 


1.0. INTRODUCTION! 


The present study is a codicological and linguistic classification 
of 296 Torah codices in the Genizah collections of Cambridge 
University Library that have nearly all of the characteristics of 
‘model’ codices* and that have standard and non-standard Tibe- 
rian vocalisation patterns. Such a study is warranted due to mul- 
tiple gaps in modern scholarship on the codicology and vocalisa- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. 

In previous scholarship in the field, attention has been fo- 


cused on the most codicologically-sophisticated manuscripts. 


' T wish to thank Prof. Geoffrey Khan for his support and comments; 
Nick Posegay for proofreading; Dr David Wright and Prof. Andrew Lang 
for their guidance and support with the statistical analysis; and Prof. 
Judith Olszowy-Schlanger for her assistance with the palaeography. 

? These have been termed in scholarship ‘complete’ Bibles (Yeivin 1980, 
11-12) or ‘great’ Bibles (Sirat 2002, 42-43). 
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There has not been sufficient differentiation and study of Bibles 
that are sophisticated, but lack the full range of the features as- 
sociated with exemplar manuscripts, such as Codex Leningraden- 
sis.° In previous scholarship, descriptions of ‘model’ codices gen- 
eralised specific feature groupings that, in fact, appear to be dis- 
tinct from each other, hiding important differentiation in manu- 


script features. For example, Yeivin states: 


The majority of older texts and Geniza fragments are beau- 
tifully written and “complete” (that is, masoretic notes and 
vowel and accent signs were systematically added). They 
were written on parchment, with great care taken over the 
forms of the letters and over corrections, and they contain 
the Mm, Mp, and vowel and accent signs. They were writ- 


ten with two or three columns to a page.* 


In this article I introduce a new category of Torah codex: 
the ‘near-model’ codex, and I show how the different feature pat- 
terns in this type of codex fall into statistically-verifiable sub- 
types. Near-model codices have nearly all, but not the complete 
range, of the codicological and textual features that exemplar Ti- 
berian Bibles have. Because none of these exemplar codices have 
fewer than three columns, I question Yeivin’s grouping two-col- 
umn manuscripts with the most complete, model Bibles, and I 
consider two-column codices with masoretic notes, vocalisation, 
and cantillation to be near-model. Moreover, there are many 
three- 


3 By exemplar, I mean specifically specimens such as Codex Lenin- 
gradensis, the Aleppo Codex and the Cairo Codex of the Prophets. 


* Yeivin (1980, 11). 
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column manuscripts that fall just shy of the ‘complete’ criteria 
that Yeivin lists above. These I also consider near-model and 
show to be statistically distinct from their two-column peers. 
Within all of the Torah manuscripts that have Tiberian voc- 
alisation there is a substantial group of manuscripts that use Tib- 
erian vowels in non-standard ways. There have been some studies 
of this type of Tiberian vocalisation, which is referred to by a 
variety of terms, the most common being ‘Palestino-Tiberian’ 
vocalisation.°® In such studies, however, there has not been suffi- 
cient attention on the diversity of non-standard vocalisation pat- 
terns that exist in Genizah manuscripts. In this article I show that 
there were many non-standard Tiberian (hereafter, NST)° pat- 
terns, and I delineate an exploratory typology of these patterns 


in Genizah Torah manuscripts using statistical methods. 


° The best literature reviews of this subject are found in Fassberg (1991, 
55); Saenz-Badillos (2008, 92-94); Blapp (2017, 8-32); Khan (2017, 
265-266). This kind of vocalisation is generally characterised in schol- 
arship by an ‘extended’ use of dagesh and rafe, the vowel interchanges 
of patah/qames and segol/sere, and the non-standard placement of shewa 


and hatef vowels. 


° Blapp (2017) was the first to introduce the term ‘non-standard Tibe- 
rian’ (or NST) outside of the Davis-Outhwaite catalogues. I follow Blapp 
here in using this term to delineate any pattern of deviation from the 
standard Tiberian (ST) of Codex Leningradensis that uses Tiberian 


vowel signs. 
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Another gap in scholarship on the Hebrew Bible that this 
study addresses is the lack of communication between codicolog- 
ical and textual studies on manuscripts.’ In preliminary case- 
studies of the corpus I observed that not only do there appear to 
be sub-types of NST, but that various codicological features pre- 
sent in near-model codices also appear to be arranged into defi- 
nite subtypal patterns. Moreover, it seemed that NST subtypes 
tended to correlate with these codicological subtypes. The aim of 
this study is to map NST diversity onto near-model Torah codi- 
cology in order to demonstrate (statistically) that the correspond- 


ence is not completely random. 


1.1. Terminology, Structure, and Hypotheses 


The key descriptors of codices that I am using in this paper are 


as follows: 


e ‘Model Codex’: these codices look identical in style to ex- 
emplar Tiberian Bible codices such as Codex Leningraden- 
sis. They have the following combination of features: (1) 
a parchment base; (2) three columns; (3) a standard Tibe- 
rian (hereafter, ST) text; (4) full Masoretic notes—both 


Masorah Parva and Masorah Magna. 


? Yeivin (1980, 11-12) mentions codicology briefly in his exploration 
of the development of the Tiberian Masorah and Diez-Macho (1971, 91- 
92) attempts a codicological typology of paper Bibles. These attempts 
to synthesise codicology and textual features are, however, limited in 


scope. 
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e ‘Near-Model’ Codex: these codices nearly attain the status 
of ‘model’, as defined above, except that the full four-part 
pattern is not present. For example, an otherwise model 
manuscript may lack full Masoretic notes, or may only 
have two columns instead of three. Manuscripts with NST 
automatically are considered ‘near-model’ for purposes of 
this study, but there are a substantial number of NST To- 
rah codices that have all of the other features of a model 


codex.® 


This fuller study of 296 fragments is built upon observa- 
tions from preliminary case studies on 150 of these Genizah frag- 
ments. These specific observations have determined the structure 
of the study. Because none of the exemplar Bibles have two col- 
umns, it seemed appropriate to label two-column parchment To- 
rah copies with full Masorah and vocalisation as near-model. It 
is not assumed, however, that these are homogeneous with three- 
column near-model Bibles present in the corpus, and so the study 
tests them separately to see if there is a statistically-verifiable 
difference. 

Another critical factor indicated by preliminary observa- 
tions regards Masoretic notes. For near-model Bibles, two-column 
parchment manuscripts without Masorah tend to vary widely and 


contain many poorly-made specimens. However, three-column 


’ Many of them are visually indistinguishable in style from exemplar 
manuscripts, and are set apart only by deviations in their vocalisation 
patterns. This seems to suggest that NST was part and parcel of sophis- 
ticated Bible codex production in the main Genizah period (ninth- 
twelfth centuries CE). 
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parchment manuscripts without Masoretic notes still retained a 
high degree of careful execution. It seems, therefore, that greater 
column numbers can be associated with a higher level of codico- 
logical sophistication, but this is not the case with the lack of 
Masoretic notes. Lack of Masoretic notes is not a sophisticating 
factor for three-column Torahs. It is, however, a major de-sophis- 
ticating factor for two-column Torahs.? 

The present research is guided by two hypotheses that are 


tested through statistical, codicological, and linguistic analysis: 


1. Near-model Torah parchment manuscripts with two or 
three columns in the Genizah have distinguishable patterns 
in their codicological features that indicate the presence of 
sub-groups in the manuscript corpus. Moreover, column 
number is a major factor in distinguishing these sub- 
groups, because nearly-model manuscripts with two col- 
umns are codicologically distinct from nearly-model man- 


uscripts with three columns. 


2. ‘There are statistically distinguishable patterns in the NST 
vocalisation of these manuscripts, indicating sub-groups of 
NST vocalisation. These patterns can be linguistically vali- 
dated. Moreover, these patterns tend to correlate with the 


codicological patterns of hypothesis 1. 


The findings can be summarised as follows: first, a tenta- 


tive, yet statistically-sound, typology of near-model manuscripts 


° There is not space here to analyse the large population of two-column 
parchment codices without Masoretic notes; they are addressed in my 
PhD thesis. 
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can be established and subtypes within this typology can be iden- 
tified. Second, NST is not a monolithic phenomenon, but contains 
significant subtypes. These subtypes reflect regional patterns of 
scribal activity comprising various streams of diversity in pro- 
nunciation traditions and in the application of Tiberian vowel 
signs to represent the pronunciation. Finally, subtypes of NST 
map onto codicological features in a broad sense. This indicates 
that there is a linkage between the codicology of a manuscript 


and the features of the written text that it contains. 


1.2. The Evidence Threshold 


As a general rule, predictive statistical tests are considered 
significant if they have a probability value (p-value) of at least 
0.1. This indicates that there is less than a 10 percent probability 
that the particular statistical relationship tested for happened by 
chance. However, p-values are not meant in this study to be used 
as a definitive marker of typology: a p-value which approaches 
significance, but which fails the full test, is still treated as mean- 
ingful and placed on a spectrum alongside the significant re- 


sults. !° 


10 The current attitude of researchers towards p-values is that they 
should be interpreted on a continuum indicating weakness or strength 
in the results, not treated as categorical, black-and-white measures of 
the subject being studied (Amrhein, Greenland, and McShane, 2019). 
This is the approach that I embrace in the present research. 
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2.0. METHODOLOGY 


2.1. Sampling Strategy 


The data in this study consist of fragments of two- or three-col- 
umn parchment codices of the Torah with complete dimensions 
from the extant Taylor-Schechter and Lewis-Gibson Genizah col- 
lections in the Cambridge University Library. Wherever possible, 
the data were collected via first-hand assessment of the manu- 
scripts, with the support of the metadata and photographs from 
the Davis-Outhwaite catalogues, the Cambridge University Digi- 
tal Library's Lewis-Gibson entries, and the Friedberg Genizah Pro- 
ject. In order to limit the study to a reasonable size, the corpus is 
split into two groups based on number of columns, with different 
criteria for inclusion in each group: 

Three-column group criteria: 

e A parchment base. 

e Any combination of Masoretic notes: no notes, full 
Masoretic notes (Masorah Parva and Masorah 
Magna), or partial Masoretic notes (either Masorah 
Parva or Masorah Magna). 

e Either unvocalised or have NST vocalisation. Also 
included are fragments with ST vocalisation which 
lack full Masoretic notes. 

I found 142 three-column manuscripts in Cambridge that 


meet these criteria. 
Two-column group criteria: 


e A parchment base. 
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e Either full or partial Masoretic notes. Two-column 
parchment manuscripts without any Masorah are 
excluded because they vary so widely in their fea- 
tures (see Section 1.1). 

e Any vocalisation type: none, ST, or NST. 

I found 154 Torah fragments meeting these specifications 
in the Genizah collections in Cambridge. 

In total, 296 two- and three-column fully dimensioned frag- 
ments meet the aforementioned conditions for the study. This is 
an estimated 98-99 percent of manuscripts with these codicolog- 
ical features in Cambridge (as always, it is possible that some 
manuscripts may have been overlooked, so I do not assume com- 
plete comprehensiveness). The research is therefore representa- 


tive for the Genizah collections in Cambridge. 


2.2. Palaeography 


A cautious approach was taken regarding palaeographic assess- 
ment. Each of the manuscripts in the corpus which had NST vo- 
calisation was assigned a general palaeographic identification, 
with a focus on determining the provenance rather than on pin- 
pointing an exact date. The assessments involved establishing the 
palaeographic type of script on the basis of comparative samples 
and estimating a date spanning two centuries.'! Below are the 


categories used as general palaeographic descriptors for region: 


" It is fully expected that further research may (and should) correct and 
clarify some of the palaeographic assertions made in this study. The 
palaeographic estimations were based on comparative sources and used 


the methods developed in the following scholarly resources: Birnbaum 
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e ‘Oriental’: manuscripts with a ‘Northeastern’ or 
‘Southwestern’! Oriental script style. 

e ‘Palestinian-Byzantine’: manuscripts with a script 
style that is characteristic of manuscripts produced 
in a region ranging from the Levant to Asia Minor. 

e ‘Italian-Byzantine’: manuscripts with a script style 
that is characteristic of manuscripts produced in a 
region ranging from Italy to Asia Minor. 

e ‘Sephardi’: manuscripts with a clear Sephardi style 
of script. 

The regional labels I attach to specific scripts should be 
seen as approximations rather than fixed assessments. The mo- 
bility of scribes and the variability of script styles in the Genizah 
often makes the exact pinpointing of regions and dates problem- 
atic. For purposes of this typology, the regional labels should be 
taken as wide estimations rather than exact diagnoses. 


(1971); Beit-Arie, Engel and Yardeni (1987); David (1990); and Yardeni 
(2002). Judith Olszowy-Schlanger also assisted in the assessment of a 
number of the manuscripts and provided me with methodological in- 
sight and feedback. 


” Olszowy-Schlanger (2015) introduces these terms and describes the 
differences between Southwestern Oriental and Northeastern Oriental 
scripts. It is important to note that palaeographic typological features 
appear on a spectrum and that overlap between regions is likely. Most 
notably, Olszowy-Schlanger explains here that the ‘Northeastern Orien- 
tal’ Hebrew script spread from Mesopotamia to the rest of the Islamic 
world rapidly, and so many Egyptian manuscripts are written in what 


we call a ‘Northeastern’ script style. 
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2.3. Statistical Procedures 


The statistical approach taken in this study was non-experimental 
and relied mainly (but not exclusively) on non-parametric statis- 
tical tests (meaning that no statistical prediction/probability was 
involved). Data were stored in an SQL database which I created 
especially for the research. In collecting linguistic data, only one 
page (single or conjoined) was read per manuscript in order to 
avoid assigning multiple-page manuscripts greater weight than 
single leaves (multiple pages of a manuscript generate more lin- 
guistic data and this could bias the statistics against single-leaf 
manuscripts). 

The general descriptive statistics (basic distributions of fea- 
tures) are reported first. Then three kinds of clustering algorithms 
are performed on the data (k-means, k-modes, and mean-shift 
clustering), because their different mechanisms elucidate differ- 
ent aspects of the data. The computer ran each algorithm up to 
ten times: the data are clustered and re-clustered by the computer 
until the numerical distance between each group is optimal.'* 

Codicological and linguistic features were assessed sepa- 
rately. The results of the codicological clustering are given in sec- 
tion 4, and the results of the linguistic clustering are given in 
section 5. In the conclusion of the study, the results of the codi- 
cological and linguistic clusters are compared: the major finding 
is that manuscripts that cluster together in the codicology also 


tend to cluster together in the linguistic groups. 


'S See section 4.2 for a more in-depth explanation of clustering algo- 


rithms and relevant literature. 
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2.4. Textual and Linguistic Analysis 


The textual data of the manuscripts were compared with photo- 
graphs of Codex Leningradensis'* and the BHS. Due to the size of 
the corpus, I did not find it helpful to generate a ratio comparing 
the number of occurrences of an NST feature against the size of 
the manuscript or passage involved.'* Any deviation from Lenin- 
gradensis/BHS was noted. I did not, however, record rafe, due to 
the fact that it varies greatly even across standard Tiberian man- 
uscripts.’° Cantillation was likewise not assessed. After the clus- 
tering was performed and the patterns established, their linguis- 
tic characteristics were assessed in-depth, and the patterns and 


resulting examples are shown in Section 5. 


3.0. COMPREHENSIVE DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICAL ANALY- 
SIS: CODICOLOGY AND LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


The following report on the feature distributions of codicology 
concerns all 296 manuscript fragments which are the subject of 
this study. The report on linguistic feature distributions concerns 
the 55 NST manuscript fragments which were found in the corpus 
of the whole 296. 


National Library of Russia, I Firkovitch Evr. I B 19a. 


'S Blapp (2017) uses such a ratio very successfully, because his corpus 
of manuscripts is small. I have found that with a large corpus, such a 


ratio provides only diminishing returns. 


6 Thanks to Ben Outhwaite for his advice regarding this decision. 
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3.1. Descriptive Statistics: Codicology”” 


3.1.1. Format (Ratio of Width x Length) 


The two groups (two-column and three-column) have roughly 
equal distributions of formatting proportions: with ‘portrait’ for- 
mat (ms length > ms width by more than 1cm) being the most 
common, and ‘square’ (width and length within 1 cm of each 
other) the second-most common. ‘Landscape’ (ms width > ms 


length by more than 1 cm) is the rarest. 


3.1.2. Pricking (Holes in the Margins to Aid in Ruling a 
Page) 

The majority of both groups has no visible pricking. The two- 

column group has significantly more manuscripts with pricking 

in the outside margin (58; 37.6 percent) than the three-column 


group (38; 26.7 percent): 


’? The following manuscript features are not reported here due to their 
homogeneity between the two manuscript groups: ruling (99 percent 
were ruled); regular parchment shape (~93 percent had regularly- 
shaped, high quality parchment); petuha and setuma: 99 percent had 
regular line breaks; Masorah (see section 1.1); graphical line-fillers to 
keep the margins even (the majority favoured a couple of line-fillers per 
page); correction extent (the majority of manuscripts had minimal cor- 


rections). 
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Three Column Pricking 


both inside none outside 


Pricking Location 


Two Column Pricking 


both inside none outside 


Pricking Location 


3.1.3. Margins 


Manuscripts were visually assessed for their margin width in re- 
lation to the text and not measured numerically. ‘Regular’ mar- 
gins = the margin width is average all around the text and not 
overly large or small. ‘All-wide’ margins = all margins are dis- 
proportionately wide in relation to the space the text takes on the 
page. There were other more unusual variations in the relation 


of margin width to the text, such as ‘bottom-wide’, where the 
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bottom margin was disproportionately wide while the other mar- 
gins were regular. Both groups favoured ‘regular’ margins. Dif- 
ferential results: two-column group: more ‘all-wide’ manuscripts. 
(45 manuscripts total had this feature = 29 percent) than the 
three-column group (26; 18.3 percent). As a group, the two-col- 
umn manuscripts tended to have more variation in margin width 


than the three-column group, which was more homogeneous. 


3.1.4. Illumination and Decoration 


Extra-textual decoration was rare for both groups. Differential re- 
sults: 

e Two-column group: much variation: parashot decorations 
(23.3 percent; micrography 2.59 percent; 1 manuscript 
with extensive decoration; 1 manuscript with professional 
illumination). 

e Three-column group: minimal variation: only small deco- 
ration surrounding parashot markers were found (30 man- 


uscripts; 21.1 percent). 


3.1.5. Script Type, Level of Sophistication, and Script Size 


All manuscripts were assessed on the type of script (square or 
semi-cursive), the sophistication (scribal, average, or unprofes- 
sional), and size (small, average, medium, large) of the letters of 
the handwriting in proportion to the dimensions of the page. Dif- 
ferential results: 

e Script type: 100 percent of manuscripts used a square 


script. 
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Sophistication: 100 percent of three-column manuscripts 
had a professional script;'* 5, or 3.24 percent, of the two- 
column manuscripts had an ‘average’ script which was ei- 
ther professional but overwritten (and less legible) or 
which was written in a less sophisticated hand. 

Script size: an ‘average’ size script (not overly large or 
small in proportion to the page) predominated in both 
groups. ‘Small’ was a significant minority in both (two- 
column: 57; 37 percent; three-column: 50; 35.2 percent). 
Outlier: T-S A3.15: a three-column fragment with a ‘large’ 


script.'° 


3.1.6. Parashot/Sedarim 


Both groups favour no marking of a parasha (probably because 


the passages on the fragments did not begin a parasha). Differen- 


tial results: 


Three-column preferred parasha markers over sedarim 
markers (17; 11.9 percent marked the seder); 
Two-column had a greater number with sedarim markers 
(35; 22.7 percent). 

A small minority of both groups marked both parashot and 


sedarim. 


18 T-S AS 1.249 has been crudely re-written on the verso. 


9 This manuscript was categorised as post-twelfth c. Oriental. Thanks 


to Judith Olszowy-Schlanger for her assistance. 
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3.1.7. Vocalisation 


Both groups had a majority of manuscripts with ST vocalisation. 
Differential results: three-column manuscripts had proportionally 
more NST manuscripts (33; 23.2 percent) than the two-column 
manuscripts (22; 14.2 percent). This proportion no doubt would 
change if two-column manuscripts without Masorah were in- 
cluded. 


3.1.8. Dimensions 


The distribution of leaf length and width differ for the two 
groups: 
Length: 


Three Column Length 


1575 nN 


Frequency 
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Two Column Length 


Length in CM 


The three-column group has a distribution that somewhat 


resembled a normal’ distribution: 


Range: 20.6—40.9 cm 

Mean:”! 31.3 cm 

Standard Deviation (a rating of variance in the 
lengths of manuscripts): 3.70. 

Quartiles: median: 31.1 cm, interquartile range 
(measure of dispersion): 29.6-33.1 cm 

Test of normality (Shapiro-Wilk test): p-value = 
0.05 


20 ‘Normal’ here means that the shape of the distribution bars peaks at 


the median and tapers down symmetrically on both sides. This means 


that most three-column manuscripts have a typical length of approxi- 


mately 31 cm, and those that differ from that size become rarer the 


more their length deviates from this value. 


7! This is the average length of a three-column parchment leaf. 
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The three-column group is quite uniform, and the average 
length of 31.3 cm is representative—meaning that the general 
three-column parchment ‘near-model’ Genizah Torah codex is 
likely to have a page length of around 31 cm. This is because the 
distribution is essentially normal and the standard deviation is 
low.”” An outlier group of small three-column codices clearly oc- 
curs between 21 and 24 cm. The interquartile range is small, in- 
dicating homogeneity (not much variation in the majority of 
manuscripts). The Shapiro-Wilk result indicates that the distribu- 
tion is for all intents and purposes normal.” 

The two-column group varies considerably and does not re- 
semble a bell curve. 

e Range: 13.0-37.3 cm 
e Mean: 23.2 cm 
e Standard Deviation: 6.33 cm 
e Quartiles: median: 22.2 cm, interquartile range: 
18.1-27.9 cm 
e Shapiro-Wilk: p-value = 0.00002 
The standard deviation is double that of the three-column 


group, and so the average length of 23.2 cm is less representative 


22 A high standard deviation would indicate that many manuscripts dif- 
fer from the average dimensions of the entire group. For three-column 
manuscripts, the low standard deviation means that many are close in 


size to the average. 


23 Tf p > 0.05 on a Shapiro-Wilk test result, the data are considered 
normally distributed and predictions can be more confidently made 
about the average and non-average features of the manuscript popula- 


tion. 
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of the whole group. The interquartile range is triple that of the 


three-column group, meaning more manuscripts vary in their 
length from the average. The extremely low result of the Shapiro- 
Wilk test indicates that the data are far from normally distrib- 
uted. These results indicate that there are smaller sub-groups of 
similarly-sized manuscripts within this heterogenous data set. 


Width: 


Frequency 


Three Column Width 


T T T T 1 
20 25 30 35 40 


Unconjoined Leaf Width in CM 
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Two Column Width 


Frequency 
3 
! 


Unconjoined Leaf Width in CM 


The difference in distribution of widths between groups is note- 
worthy. 
Three-column: 
e Range: 13.8-36.7 
e Mean: 29.0 
e Standard deviation: 3.63 
e Quartiles: median: 29.5 cm, interquartile range: 27.0- 
31.5 cm 
e Shapiro-Wilk: p-value = 0.00007 
Two-column: 
e Range: 8.85-36.9 
e Mean: 21.3 
e Standard deviation: 5.45 
e Quartiles: median: 20.6 cm, interquartile range: 17.5- 
24.8 cm 
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e Shapiro-Wilk: p-value = 0.4456 

The average width of a manuscript in the three-column 
group is 29 cm, and the small standard deviation indicates that 
29 cm is likely the true average width for the entire group. The 
median, or middle, width (29.5 cm) is close to the mean, or av- 
erage width (29.0 cm), which further confirms that the average 
width is representative for the group. The Shapiro-Wilk result, 
however, indicates that the data are far from normally distrib- 
uted, no doubt because of the outlying group of small manu- 
scripts (between 13-19 cm). 

Though the two-column manuscript group has a higher 
standard deviation, and the mean and median are farther apart, 
it is safe to say that the average width of 21.3 cm is generally 
representative of the group. The Shapiro-Wilk test for this group 
is positive (p > 0.05), indicating that the data are likely distrib- 


uted normally. 
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3.1.9. Line Number 


Three Column Line Number 
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Number of Lines 
Three-column: 
e Range: 13-39 lines 
e Mean: 23.7 
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e Standard deviation: 4.40 
e Quartiles: median: 23 lines, interquartile range: 20- 
27 lines 
e Shapiro-Wilk: p-value = 0.001 
Two-column: 
e Range: 8-32 lines 
e Mean: 20.0 lines 
e Standard deviation: 4.21 
e Quartiles: median: 20, interquartile range: 17.2-23 
lines 
e Shapiro-Wilk: p-value = 0.004 
The average line number for both groups is generally rep- 
resentative. The Shapiro-Wilk tests, however, indicate that nei- 
ther group is normally distributed regarding line number (p < 
0.05 in both sets), and this indicates the possibility of sub-groups 


of similar manuscripts within this heterogeneous corpus. 


3.1.10. Palaeography, Provenance, and Date 


While manuscripts were assigned a typological category based on 
their palaeography, only the NST manuscripts were carefully as- 
sessed for their provenance and date. The data shown below re- 
flects only manuscripts with NST vocalisation (55 manuscripts 
total). 

Differential results: There are many more Italian-Byzantine 
NST manuscripts in the two-column group (9; 40.9 percent). The 
three-column group has significantly fewer Italian-Byzantine 
specimens (4; 12.1 percent). Oriental manuscripts (both North- 


eastern and Southwestern) predominate in the three-column 
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group (29; 87.8 percent) and are large minorities in the two-col- 
umn group (13; 59 percent). In the charts below, ‘Egyptian-Pal- 
estinian’ indicates scripts with a ‘Northeastern’ Oriental script 
style (which had spread to the Levant and to Egypt: see footnote 
12). 


2 Column Provenance 
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3.1.11. Discussion of Descriptive Codicological Statistics 


The descriptive statistical findings indicate three levels of codi- 
cological feature distribution, viz. common, less common, and 
infrequent features (but not necessarily all in the same manu- 
script in all three levels of occurrence). 

Common features in both groups include a portrait format, 
no evident pricking holes, regular/even margins, minimal deco- 
ration, Masoretic line breaks, a square and professional script 
that is balanced in size and with an ‘Oriental’ (either Northeast- 
ern or Southwestern) palaeography, an ST vocalisation, 23-33 
cm long x 20-30 cm wide, and 20-23 lines. 

Less common features include square manuscripts, wider 
margins, a greater amount of decoration, a small and professional 
script that is Byzantine or Italian, NST vocalisation, more varia- 
tion in size and number of lines. It is likely that there are multiple 
sub-groups of Bible types indicated by these data that can be un- 
covered through correlational statistics and clustering. 

Finally, infrequent features include a landscape format, 
pricking on both margins, narrow or unbalanced margins, very 
late Oriental or Italian scripts, complex illumination, no line 
breaks, no vocalisation, and extremes in size and number of lines. 

The most important finding of these descriptive statistics is 
that they clarify the differences and similarities between Torahs 
with two and three columns. The two groups of manuscripts had 
at least one significant difference in the distribution of features 
for each feature presented above. For example, there are many 


more Italian-Byzantine near-model Bibles with two columns, 
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while more Oriental near-model Bibles tend towards three col- 
umns (§3.1.10). Ultimately, the data show that the two- and 
three-column manuscripts are related on many points, but dis- 
tinct in a significant number of ways. 

The most noteworthy trend regards dimensions. Two-col- 
umn Bibles are more heterogenous in terms of dimensions and 
line number, which indicates that multiple sub-groups may be 
more clearly defined in the corpus. Three-column manuscripts, 
on the other hand, are much more homogeneous, which means 
that while sub-groups exist, they may be less distinct. 

Ultimately, while two- and three-column ‘near-model’ To- 
rah codices can be grouped together in terms of average shared 
features, it is clear that we should not conflate them based on 
their commonalities; they are better characterised as close sisters 


within the same family. 


3.2. Descriptive Statistics: Linguistic Features 


Within the corpus, the three-column group contains 33 manu- 
scripts with NST vocalisation, and the two-column group con- 
tains 22 manuscripts with NST vocalisation (55 total NST manu- 
scripts). By comparing these manuscripts with Codex Lenin- 
gradensis (hereafter, L), I identified 103 distinct types of varia- 
tion in all of the manuscripts. Of the total of 103 types of varia- 


tion, 76 are relevant to the present study.** 


4 Features such as plene and defective spellings, gere in place of ketiv, 
and textual differences were not incorporated into the statistics pre- 
sented here. Rafe was also not a factor in the statistics due to the unpre- 


dictability of its usage. As Blapp (2017) points out, all the exemplar 
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The two-column group had fewer distinct vocalisation or 
diacritical features (60) than the three-column group (92). The 
general distributional trends of these features are presented be- 


low. 


3.2.1. Feature Frequency Distributions 


There are three kinds of distributions of NST features in the cor- 


pus of manuscripts: 


A. Infrequent occurrences: There are a significant number of 
features in both groups that occur once or at most twice in 
a manuscript. Either the feature is the only deviation from 
L present in the manuscript, or the feature is the result of a 
larger pattern of more complex phonological changes in the 


pronunciation of the vowels in the text. 


B. Even distributions: some features occur evenly through a 
spread of multiple manuscripts. For example, the feature 
‘dagesh in an ’alef occurs at regularly increasing intervals 
between one and fifty times in two-column manuscripts. 
These kinds of distributions are rare, making up at most 10 
percent of the data. They indicate that the feature is gener- 


ally common for that group. 


C. Uneven distributions: These are distributions in which a 


particular feature occurs infrequently in many manuscripts, 


codices use rafe in a different way, and “this observation suggests that 
rafe has not been standardised, which makes it necessary to study rafe 
in each manuscript” (223). 
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alongside extreme outliers where the same feature occurs 


more than two-hundred times in a single manuscript: 


Dagesh in Aleph Three Column 


° 


Count per Leaf 
100 
L 


This boxplot shows us that for three-column manuscripts, 
the majority of the data are concentrated in manuscripts that 
have dagesh in ’alef fifty or fewer times. Then, at the very top of 
the plot, we see one manuscript which has the feature over two- 
hundred times. While this distribution pattern occurs in both 
groups, it is more typical in the three-column group. Many three- 
column manuscripts have large quantities of one NST feature 
(alongside more moderate counts of other NST features), while 
the two-column group’s manuscripts typically have a more bal- 
anced distribution of NST features. 
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3.2.2. Systematic Understanding of Feature Types 


It is clear that not every NST feature is equal in its frequency of 
occurrence in the corpus, or in its role in the larger pattern(s) of 
features within a given manuscript. Some features predominate 
and seem to set the trend for less-common features. The features 
that occur the most frequently across the corpus, and that seem 
to set the trend for patterns observed, are listed below alongside 
the highest attested count of occurrence in a manuscript. 

e Missing dagesh (209 times) 

e Dagesh in ’alef (190 times) 

e Unexpected dagesh (116 times)?° 

e Patah for games (90 times) 

e Patah for hatef patah (54 times) 

e Patah for shewa (40 times) 

e Word-Final shewa (37 times) 

e Sere for segol (35 times) 

e Patah for segol (32 times) 

e Shewa for hatef patah (30 times) 

e Unexpected shewa (25 times)*® 

e Segol for hatef segol (23 times) 

e Missing shewa (20 times) 

e Shewa for patah (12 times) 


e Segol for sere (12 times) 


°° This category simply describes an instance where a manuscript has 
dagesh and L does not; differentiated types of unexpected dagesh were 
analysed after the statistical clustering and are described in section 5. 


6 See the above footnote; the same applies for ‘unexpected shewa’. 
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e Missing mappigq (10 times) 

The above list indicates the NST features that predominate 
in the corpus and that seem to play the most critical roles in the 
patterns of NST vocalisation. There are, however, many other de- 
viations from L that occur at lower frequencies, but that are still 


important for shaping differences in sub-groups of vocalisation. 


3.3. Discussion 


These data complement findings stated in previous scholarship 
on NST vocalisation. Blapp is indeed correct when he states “we 
have to be aware that the degree of non-standardness of all the 
manuscripts [in his thesis] varies”.*” This applies also to the pre- 
sent corpus. Blapp noted, furthermore, that some manuscripts in 
his corpus, for example, T-S A13.18, contain very few NST fea- 
tures.”° Likewise, in the present study, there are specific groups 
of features that occur once or twice in an otherwise fully ST man- 
uscript. 
Most notably, the predominating features in Blapp’s study 

were the following interchanges: 

e Qames with patah 

e Sere with segol 

e Hireq with shewa 

e Holem with games 

e Hatef vowels with shewa 


e Shewa for furtive patah 


27 Blapp (2017, 199). 
°8 Tbid. 
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He noted, in addition, extensive non-standard use of dagesh. 
Apart from the interchanges of holem/qames and hireq/shewa, all 
of these features predominate to a high degree in my larger cor- 


pus of 55 manuscripts. 


4.0. PATTERNS OF CODICOLOGY AND TEXT: CLUSTER 
ANALYSES OF CODICOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC DATA 


4.1. Methodology Review 


The statistical methodology was chosen with the aim of exploring 
meaningful patterns within the dataset and was therefore non- 
experimental. The main focus was upon finding patterns using 
appropriate clustering algorithms and then verifying their lin- 
guistic and codicological meaningfulness. The general methodol- 


ogy took three steps: 


1. Three clustering algorithms, k-means, k-modes, and mean- 
shift (defined in section 4.2), were run on the data in order 
to establish the initial boundaries of large patterns in codi- 
cological and linguistic data. The clustering algorithms as- 
sessed all of the manuscripts and grouped them based on 
which features (codicological and linguistic, respectively) 
certain manuscripts share, and how often those features oc- 
cur per manuscript in the group. The results of the algo- 


rithms are lists of manuscripts that share features. 


2. These patterns were analysed in order to identify the most 
critical factors and to refine the clustering process by iden- 


tifying and removing distracting variables. 
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3. Where applicable, traditional tests of significance (ANOVA, 
Chi-Squared, etc.) were run to clarify the strength of corre- 
lations between specific codicological or linguistic features 


that were unearthed by the clustering results. 


4.2 Cluster Analyses 


Statistical clustering is a branch of unsupervised machine learn- 
ing that is targeted towards data mining and towards establishing 
the shape of patterns in large-scale data.”° It is, therefore, an ap- 
propriate strategy for identifying patterns in Torah manuscripts 
in the Genizah.*° Different clustering algorithms group the data 
together based on similarities, which, when compared in person 
by the researcher, allow for cross-validation and a more complete 
picture of patterns within the dataset. 

K-means is the most commonly used algorithm, because it 


works with the mean (average) of numeric data of a manuscript 


?° An explanation of the statistical processes used in this research can 
be found in the following introductory volume: James, Witten, Hastie, 
Tibshirani (2015). More technical papers are cited in the footnotes be- 


low. 


3° In one instance, the computer found separate leaves of the same man- 
uscript and placed them together in the same cluster. This was con- 
firmed by Zina Cohen, who kindly performed her microscopic reflectog- 
raphy method on some of the manuscripts in this corpus (Cohen, Ol- 
szowy-Schlanger, Hahn and Rabin 2017). The results of the reflectog- 
raphy showed that the manuscripts shared the same kind of ink. Many 
thanks to Zina Cohen for conducting the reflectography analysis for the 


present research. 
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feature (for example, codicology: number of lines; linguistics: 
counts of a vowel interchange per manuscript), in order to deter- 
mine clusters based on how similar each manuscript is to the oth- 
ers (using Euclidean distance measures).*’ K-means requires the 
researcher to anticipate the number of clusters in the dataset in 
advance. As this was not known, I ran calibration by increasing 
the number of clusters until the Euclidean distance between clus- 
ters stopped dropping dramatically between tests (meaning the 
features of all the manuscripts in a given cluster were relatively 
homogeneous).°? 

K-modes, on the other hand, works with the mode, not the 
mean, to establish clusters in both numerical (quantitative) and 
non-numerical (qualitative) data.** Since it works with the cen- 


tral point of a group of data, which is less affected by outliers 


3! For codicology, I used this algorithm on the dimensions and line num- 
ber counts; for linguistics, each feature within a manuscript was 
counted on the basis of its occurrences per word, and thus could be 
analysed by this algorithm. A respected paper on k-means clustering is 
MacQueen and James (1967). 


»? Euclidean distance here means a rating of variance between manu- 
script features in a cluster; the more clusters in a dataset, the smaller 
the distance between manuscripts within one cluster (i.e., the more co- 
dicologically or linguistically similar the manuscripts in a particular 
cluster are). The cited work in footnote 31 deals more with Euclidean 
distance. A paper on optimising the number of clusters using the 
method as described above (known as the ‘elbow method’) is Kodinar- 
iya and Makwana (2013). 


33 Quantitative data are only numeric (number of lines=15, 16, 17); 


qualitative data are non-numeric (script size = small, medium, large, 
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(e.g., very rare features, or manuscripts with very high counts of 
an NST feature), k-modes is appropriate when manuscripts have 
extremely large or small amounts of features, because it is less 
affected by the outliers and produces more reliable clusters. 

Mean shift clustering is another numerical algorithm that 
was performed to act as a supplement to k-means/k-modes. Mean 
shift clustering does not require the researcher to anticipate how 
many clusters may be in the data in advance; it finds the number 
of clusters automatically. It can, however, be thrown off by large 
or small outliers in the data.** Nonetheless, because of its ability 
to find clusters without advance prediction, it was used to help 
validate the number of clusters found by k-means and k-modes. 
With all three clustering algorithms performed together, I was 
able to arrive at the optimal number of clusters in the manuscript 
data and therefore all of the sub-groups of the manuscripts are 
statistically reliable and visually apparent and distinct. 

It is tempting to test every single codicological or linguistic 
variable, no matter how infrequently it appears in the data. The 
present study found, however, that this does not produce useful 
results, because clustering algorithms are sensitive to outliers and 
can be distracted by numerous variables. This can result in the 
creation of false groups, separating similar manuscripts and 


grouping together dissimilar manuscripts. For example, when the 


average). A resource for k-modes clustering is Chaturvedi, Green and 
Caroll (2001, 35-55). 


34 A paper on mean shift clustering: Cheng (1995, 790-99). 
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computer considered too many outlying variables, two manu- 
scripts which shared many codicological features would be arti- 
ficially separated on the basis of an inconsequential difference. 

On the whole, it is better to test on fewer, more critical 
features, rather than many. Controlling the number of variables 
produces the best results and can sometimes find the most critical 
features in the typology. Whilst this method may be susceptible 
to bias, I was careful to avoid bias by investigating outliers and 
outlier clusters separately. It, therefore, does not increase the risk 
of missing out on rare features, because manuscripts which lack 
the more common, tested features are placed by the computer in 
an ‘outlier’ group. This allows the researcher to further investi- 
gate and find the rare features that set them apart. 

Therefore, avoiding the inclusion of rare features and re- 
ducing the number of different factors for the computer to ana- 
lyse results in clearer groups. Most notably, features that are not 
included in the clustering, if they truly are part of a pattern, will 
self-organise around the features that are tested, and the re- 


searcher will catch important details. 


4.3. Codicological Cluster Analysis and Results 


After the cluster analyses, the next step was to identify the major 
factors that distinguished the clusters. As some features were 
identified as biasing the clustering results, they were removed 
and the clustering was re-performed. The critical features that 
were included in the final round of codicological clustering were: 


format, pricking location, margin width, illumination, script size, 
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presence or absence of Masorah, parashot or sedarim markers, ex- 
tent of line fillers, dimensions, and number of lines. 

The most crucial variables for establishing meaningful clus- 
ters were dimensions and line number. These features established 
themselves as independent variables: when performing clustering 
on only dimensions and number of lines, every other codicological 
feature self-organised into the pattern without being tested. For ex- 
ample, I did not include palaeography in the clustering, yet the 
groups established by differences in dimensions and line number 
also each had their own unique palaeographic tendencies. 

This is a find of crucial importance. It appears that typolog- 
ical variation in codicology can be solidly established solely on 
the basis of dimensions and number of lines of manuscripts in a 
dataset. Manuscripts with similar sizes and numbers of lines are 
likely to share the same palaeography (and other codicological 
features). This may indicate that regional scribal practices are 


distinguishable mainly on the basis of size and line number. 


4.3.1. General Characteristics of the Codicological Clusters 


The clustering of all 296 manuscripts (including ST and NST man- 
uscripts) resulted in thirty distinct subtypes across both the two- 
and three-column groups. While there is not space to give the 
details for each group, there are distinct, general trends that are 
meaningful for assessing the correlation between linguistic and 
codicological features. The following typology is organised by di- 


mensions, and then by observations of the general level of sophis- 
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tication of each subgroup. Individual features are tested with sig- 
nificance tests where necessary to determine the strength of fea- 


ture correlations within the subgroup. 


4.4. Codicological Manuscript Sub-Groups* 


The following subtypes are selected representatives of the full 
thirty subtypes found across the 296 manuscripts that were clus- 


tered. 


Small Italian-Byzantine Codex*®* (Two-column) 


This was the smallest and most homogeneous group in the typol- 
ogy. 

e 13.1-14.7 cm in length x 11.4-13.1 cm in width. 

e 20-21 lines 

e Italian or late Byzantine script style 

e Portrait format (two are square) 

e The square manuscripts have wide-bottom margins and a 

small script 
e Unpricked, average script size 
e All mark the Palestinian triennial reading cycle 


e Full Masorah (one has only Masorah Parva) 


35 The manuscripts within these subgroups were either Sephardi (late: 
fourteenth c.), Italian-Byzantine, or Palestinian-Byzantine (i.e., South- 
western Oriental to Byzantine) in their palaeography. 

36 Members: T-S Misc 3.49 (Southwestern Oriental script type); T-S Misc 
9.8; T-S NS 24.36; T-S NS 9.31; T-S NS 8.8; T-S NS 14.35; T-S NS 173.92; 
T-S AS 64.206; Or 1080.A1.2. 
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e Generally sophisticated in formatting (rare use of line-fill- 
ers to keep an even margin) 
e 50 percent had NST vocalisation, and all of these had all- 


wide margins 


Large Monumental Levantine Codex®’ (Three-column) 


e 35-38.2 cm long x 32-35 cm wide 

e 25-30 lines 

e Portrait (one square manuscript included) 

e Pricking on the outside, or absent 

e Wide margins (bottom widest) 

e Sparse decoration 

e Small-average script size 

e Full Masorah favoured 

e Parashot marked most often. 

e NST predominates, and the majority have full Masorah 
(Fisher’s Exact = 0.0238, ~?=0.0611). 


3’? The manuscripts within this group are either Northwestern Oriental 
or Southwestern Oriental in their palaeography and are likely to come 
from the Levant: T-S NS 77.3; T-S NS 77.2 (join with T-S NS 77.3); T-S 
NS 12.22; T-S NS 248.2; T-S NS 248.3 (join with T-S NS 248.2); T-S A 
4.30; T-S A2.1; T-S NS 20.14; T-S NS 12.2. 
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Monumental Bare Wide-Ranging (Oriental to Italian;*® 


Three-column) 


These manuscripts are smaller than those of the aforementioned 
groups, and all lack Masoretic notes. 

e = 27-30.5 cm long x 24.4—29.5 cm wide 

e 32-39 lines 

e Mainly square format 

e Majority not pricked 

e Wide margins predominate 

e Decoration only on one manuscript 

e All scripts are small 

e Reading cycles generally unmarked, but, where occur- 

ring, mark the sedarim 
e Majority have NST vocalisation 


Small Oriental Codex*? (Two-column) 


This group is a relatively homogeneous group of manuscripts, 
which, like the small Italian-Byzantine manuscripts above, are 


38 The majority of the manuscripts in this group are Egyptian (late) or 
Southwestern Oriental—Italian-Byzantine. Members: T-S A 2.30 (Egyp- 
tian, post-eleventh c.); T-S NS 51.22 (Southwestern Oriental or Italian- 
Byzantine; T-S NS 282.69 (may be a join with T-S NS 51.22) T-S AS 
64.242 (Southwestern Oriental or Italian-Byzantine); T-S AS 66.52 
(Egypt, post-eleventh c.). 


3° Members: Or 1080.A4.10 (Northwestern Oriental, probably Egypt); 
T-S AS 28.259 (Southwestern Oriental); T-S Misc 9.80 (Egyptian, post- 
eleventh c.); T-S Misc 1.46 (Egyptian, post-eleventh c.); T-S A 1.2 (prob- 
ably Southwestern Oriental); T-S NS 19.16 (probably Egyptian). 
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small. It can be seen as a counterpart to the Small Italian-Byzan- 


tine Codex. 


14.6-17 cm long x 12.5-14.6 cm wide 

19-25 lines which are set together and very compact 
Portrait format (with one square manuscript) 

Pricking on the inside margin (except for a square manu- 
script which pricks the outside, ~?=0.0820, Fishers’ Ex- 
act= unsignificant) 

Decoration is rare, and associated with manuscripts mark- 
ing the parasha (manuscripts marking the seder do not 
have decoration) 

No manuscripts have full Masorah 

Margins are average, except for the one NST manuscript, 
which has narrow vertical margins 

Inverse relation between the size of the script and the 
number of lines; manuscripts with a ‘small’ script size 
could have more than 20 lines, but manuscripts with an 


‘average’ script size did not have more than 20 lines 


Oriental Bare Square Group* (Three-column) 


This is the only three-column group to have manuscripts with an 


Oriental (Egypt-Palestine) script style and to include scripts from 


no other regions. 


e 30.6-32.8 cm long x 31.5-36.7 cm wide 
e 28-32 lines 
e Square-landscape format 


e Inside pricking 


40 Members: T-S NS 19.29; T-S NS 56.5; T-S NS 65.34; T-S NS 67.6. 
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e Narrow-regular margins 

e Small script size 

e Masorah is rare (hence the ‘bare’ label) 

e Sedarim marked twice, the parasha marked once 
e No NST vocalisation occurs in the group 


Large Monumental Egyptian*’ (Two-column) 


These manuscripts are very homogeneous as a group, and they 


have one feature which connects them to the Small Italian group 


in the section above: the tendency to mark the Palestinian Trien- 


nial Seder. 


31.4-37.2 cm long x 25.2-31 cm wide 

23-25 lines 

All have portrait format 

Outside pricking (except for the NST manuscripts, Fisher’s 
Exact = 0.09524). 

The majority have wide bottom margin 

Sparse decoration 

Average script 

Most of the manuscripts have full Masorah 

Mainly mark the sedarim 

The only manuscript with a small script size is also the 
only manuscript to mark both the parashot and the se- 


darim 


*” Members: T-S A 4.4; T-S A5.3; T-S A 4.8; T-S A 4.9; T-S NS 68.22; T- 
S NS 74.43; T-S A 2.5; T-S NS 78.31. 
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Average Monumental Oriental*? (Two-column) 


This group is the most informal of all the groups represented in 
the two-column corpus. This is due mainly to the fact that most 
of them are either re-written in a very clumsy hand, or the hand 
is not very sophisticated. Regardless, these manuscripts still con- 
tain sophisticated codicological features. 

e 18.3-23 cm long x 15.1-18.13 cm wide 

e 16-18 lines 

e Portrait format 

e Regular-wide margins 

e Decoration occurs in only one manuscript 

e Average-medium script (on account of overwriting or lack 

of sophistication) 

e Most have full Masorah 

e Most do not mark any reading cycle 

e Palaeography difficult to identify due to overwriting, but 


they appear mainly Oriental 


Square Egyptian-Palestinian** (Two-column) 


This is a group of Oriental manuscripts which all have a square 


format and most of them typically have full Masorah. They are 


*2 Members: T-S NS 12.4; T-S NS 17.30; T-S NS 51.31; T-S NS 57.22; T- 
S NS 73.4; T-S NS 161.270; T-S NS 279.74; T-S NS 282.59; Or 
1080.A4.16. 


*8 Members: Or 1080.A3.9; Or 1080.A1.18; T-S NS 65.32; T-S NS 24.38; 
T-S NS 23.25; T-S NS 22.22; T-S NS 20.25; T-S NS 57.20; Lewis-Gibson 
Bible 3.25; T-S NS 72.4; T-S NS 77.25; T-S NS 78.44; T-S NS 20.20; T-S 
NS 65.29; T-S NS 73.13; T-S NS 8.42; T-S Misc 2.74. 
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typically smaller than the Monumental group, but still have many 
sophisticated features. 

e 19.1-24.3 cm long x 19.3-24.5 cm wide 

e 14-17 lines 

e Tend to have outside pricking 

e Margins typically all wide, or bottom-wide 

e Sparse decoration 

e Wide range of script size 

e Full Masorah 


e Half mark the sedarim, half mark the parashot 


Monumental Bare Oriental (Egyptian-Palestinian)** (Three- 


column) 


e 25.1-30.9 cm long x 22.6-28.6 cm wide 

e 20-24 lines 

e Divided between portrait and square format 

e Inside, outside, and no pricking present 

e Majority do not mark reading cycles; those that do are 
square 

e Wide-regular margins predominate 

e Small-average script 

e Masorah is rare, and only Masorah Parva present 

e Majority are ST; NST manuscripts have a small script 
(x? = 0.0764, Fisher’s Exact = 0.0833) 


44 Members: T-S A 5.8; T-S NS 18.5; T-S NS 65.26; T-S NS 65.39; T-S NS 
65.46; T-S NS 76.48; T-S NS 180.54; T-S NS 319.101; T-S A 2.45; T-S 
NS 7.24; T-S NS 23.14; T-S NS 66.12; T-S NS 75.12; T-S NS 75.25; T-S 
NS 77.25; T-S NS 77.5; T-S AS 8.123; Lewis-Gibson Bible 2.37. 
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Monumental Oriental** (Three-column) 


e 27.1-35 cm long x 27.9-33.9 cm wide 

e 17-22 lines 

e Majority portrait 

e Pricking mainly on outside or not visible 

e Wide-bottom or all-wide margins predominate 

e Sparse decoration 

e Average script size 

e Full Masorah is uncommon (those with full Masorah have 
NST: y?= 0.0154, Fisher’s Exact =0.0119). 


Oriental-Byzantine Landscape* (Two-column) 


This is the smallest group identified by the algorithms, containing 
only a few manuscripts. These manuscripts, however, are distinct 
from any other group in that they have a landscape format (width 
longer than the length). No correlational statistics could be run 
to test the strength of their features since they all are so alike. 

e 14.8-19.1 cm long x 18.8-26.2 cm wide 


45 Members: T-S A 2.42; T-S A 2.41; T-S A 2.29; T-S A 1.25; T-S Misc 
1.122; T-S NS 8.6; T-S NS 24.31; T-S NS 72.18; T-S NS 73.31; T-S NS 
75.20; T-S NS 76.24; Lewis-Gibson Bible 1.56; T-S AS 27.75; T-S NS 
21.40; T-S A 2.51; T-S A 4.20; T-S NS 24.25; T-S NS 23.1; T-S A 4.28; 
T-S A 5.12; T-S NS 13.37; T-S NS 21.29; T-S AS 1.249; Lewis Gibson 
Bible 3.42; T-S A 1.23; T-S NS 19.23; T-S NS 23.6; T-S A 3.14; T-S A 
3.23; T-S A 1.11. 


46 Members: T-S A1.56; Lewis-Gibson Bible 1.12; Lewis-Gibson Bible 
1.14; T-S A41.18; T-S NS 65.24; Lewis-Gibson Bible 1.12 and Lewis- 
Gibson Bible 1.14 are joins. 
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e 8-18 lines 

e Favour pricking on the outside margin 
e Regular to all-wide margins 

e Medium-average script size 

e All have full Masorah 


Large Monumental Egypt-Palestine Codex’ (Three-column) 


e 32.8-36.3 cm long x 28.2-31.8 cm wide 

e 29-30 lines 

e All have portrait format 

e All have outside pricking 

e All have wide-bottom margins 

e Decoration is sparse 

e Half have an average script size, half have a small script 
size 

e Only one manuscript has full Masorah 


e NST vocalisation predominates 


4.5. Discussion of Clustering Results 


Though only a few of the thirty total groups found in the research 
are presented here, the results indicate two main findings. 
Firstly, the most important variables for codicological clus- 
tering tend to be dimensions and number of lines. 
Secondly, the codicological groups exist on a spectrum: on 
one side are the groups containing mainly (or only) Italian-Byz- 
antine manuscripts; in the middle are groups containing wide- 


ranging manuscripts, from Sephardi to Italian-Palestinian to 


*”? Members: T-S NS 77.1; T-S NS 78.34; T-S NS 173.81; T-S AS 67.131. 
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Egyptian; at the other end are groups containing mainly (or only) 
Egyptian manuscripts. This indicates that some codicological for- 
mats were perhaps regional, while others were more widespread. 
Most importantly, the manuscripts are also visually similar to the 
others within their respective groups. 


5.0. A LINGUISTIC TYPOLOGY OF NON-STANDARD TIBE- 
RIAN VOCALISATION: THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
CLUSTERING RESULTS 


The linguistic findings presented below were clustered using the 
three clustering algorithms discussed above. Then the clusters 
were assessed by a thorough linguistic analysis. The results of the 
clustering generally fit into the schema that appears below, 
which was developed independently from the statistical analysis, 
through rigorous linguistic analysis of the data.** Due to limited 
space, I have chosen to prioritise the presentation of the linguistic 
results of the clustering analysis over the specific statistical de- 
tails behind the results. 

The findings are organised first by presenting the manu- 
scripts of the main groups established by the clustering and lin- 
guistic analysis. Then, manuscripts which are connected to the 
main groups, but which are outliers in some way, are presented 
separately and the reason for their uniqueness is described. Fur- 
thermore, the two-column group had a small subgroup of indi- 
vidual outliers which did not connect clearly with any main 


group; these are summarised in footnote 49. 


*8 Thanks to Geoffrey Khan for his assistance in developing this schema. 
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In the schema below, there are two hierarchies of vowel 


interchange. Patterns X and Y are notational, while the numbered 


patterns 1 and 2 (and the subtypes) may reflect phonetic changes 


induced by language contact. 


Phonological Background 


Vowel Interchange Patterns 


Notational interchanges of the 
shewa sign for other signs with 
the same sound 


Pattern X: Pattern Y: 


Shewa-patah inter- | Shewa-hireq-sere  in- 


change (reflecting | terchange (reflecting 


guage contact 


Different patterns reflecting a 
reduced vowel inventory to 
three vowels, indicative of 
phonetic Arabic language con- 
tact 


traditions where | traditions where 
shewa was pro- | shewa was __sopro- 
nounced [a]) nounced as a high 
vowel) 
Reflecting a ‘Palestinian’ | Pattern 1: Pattern 1a: 
pronunciation with five vow- | Patah-qames and | Sere-segol inter- 
els (one /a/ and one /e/) | Sere-segol _inter- | change Patah and 
and/or phonetic Aramaic lan- | change games do not inter- 


_ 


change 


Pattern 2: Patah-segol interchange 


Pattern 2a: Patah-segol-qames interchange 


Pattern 2b: Patah-segol-sere interchange 


Pattern 2c: Sere-hireq interchange; Patah 


and segol do not interchange 


Pattern 2d: Patah-segol-sere-qames inter- 


change 


Pattern 2e: Patah-segol-sere-qames-hireq in- 


terchange 


5.1. Two-column manuscripts: NST Linguistic Typology 


The results below describe the language features of selected man- 


uscripts within all of the clustering groups found (alongside their 
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corresponding schema patterns). Not all manuscripts within the 
groups are presented here. The full lists of manuscripts are in the 
corresponding footnotes for each group. Note that specific vowel 
interchanges are reported with the vowel that appears in the 
manuscript first, and the vowel which appears in L second, after 
a hyphen. For example, a patah for segol interchange is written: 
patah-segol. 

There were a few main groups established by the cluster- 
ing: (1) the Byzantine trio: Italian-Byzantine manuscripts which 
all had a specific pattern of NST use of diacritics; (2) the Ortho- 
epic group, which contained manuscripts that used NST features 
to reinforce an ST pronunciation; (3) Lexically-Specific NST man- 
uscripts: those which had only NST features on specific words; 
(4) a group of manuscripts exhibiting a three-way interchange 


between sere, segol, and patah.*° 


*° There also were four manuscripts which were found by the computer 
to be unique individual outliers unconnected to these four main groups. 
These are: T-S NS 248.5, which has the Byzantine trio with a more ex- 
tensive profile of vowel interchange than expected, viz. Schema 2a; Or 
1080.A1.2, which has partial features of the Byzantine trio with a dif- 
ferent profile of vowel interchange, viz. Schema 2; T-S AS 65.125, 
which has sign interchange, and fits the closest to the 2e schema, but 
lacks any interchange involving games; T-S NS 17.30, which both has 
sign interchanges and appears to fit schema 2e, although it is very dam- 


aged and the readings are tentative. 
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5.1.1. The Byzantine Trio of Features (Schema Patterns X, 
Y, 1, 1a)°° 


The following collection of two-column manuscripts contains a 
clear pattern which I have called the ‘Byzantine trio of features’. 
This pattern was found solely by the computer clustering. The 


Byzantine trio is as follows: 


e Dagesh/Mappiq* occurs in consonantal ’alef, con- 
trasting with rafe on mater lectionis ’alef and on his- 
torical spellings of ’alef that have no consonantal 
pronunciation. Its function is to differentiate conso- 
nantal and non-consonantal ’alefs, thereby ensuring 
that consonantal pronunciation is preserved. 
Mappig is typically also extended from word-final 
heh to word-initial and word-medial heh and has the 


same function of marking the heh as consonantal. 


5° Other members: T-S NS 248.16; T-S NS 248.9 (no word-final shewa 
occurs because the passage does not have a word-final ‘ayin or het); T- 
S NS 248.17; 


>! There is controversy around whether this dot should be identified as 
mappiq or dagesh. It can be seen to function as mappigq in that it differ- 
entiates consonantal from non-consonantal ’alef. It also, however, en- 
sures the pronunciation of consonantal ’alef. The Karaite grammarian 
Ibn Nth treated this feature as gemination of ’alef, and Karaite Arabic 
transcriptions of the Bible place a shadda (the Arabic gemination sign) 
on consonantal ’alef (Khan 2020, 81.1.1) This allows for the possibility 
that the scribes using this sign considered it a dagesh rather than mappiq. 
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e Extended use of dagesh to certain ‘weak’ consonants 
after a vowelless consonant: mainly lamed, mem, 
and nun, but occasionally on sibilants such as sin, 
shin, and samekh, and the emphatics tet, sade, and 
qof. In some manuscripts in the group, these conso- 
nants without the dagesh take rafe. 

e The presence of a silent shewa on word-final ‘ayin 
and het. This has the function of ensuring a word- 
final guttural is pronounced by explicitly marking 
that the consonant closes the syllable. 

While these features can independently appear in manu- 
scripts from other groups, they occur together in this trio only in 
manuscripts with Italian/Byzantine or distinct Palestinian scripts. 


The most noteworthy manuscripts with the trio are as follows: 


T-S NS 21.6 places dagesh/mappiq in consonantal ’alef consis- 
tently. It places rafe over the ’alefs in 5g7v ‘Israel’, and in 
Ak" ‘and he said’.** It puts dagesh in ‘weak’ consonants 
after a vowelless consonant: mainly in lamed, mem, and 
nun, but also three times in samekh (jin’e->x ‘to Sihon’ Num. 
21.21, etc.), once in sade (F¥9N2 ‘in your land’ Num. 21.22), 
and once in gof (AApwn ‘and overlooking’ Num. 21.20). It 
puts word-final shewa on ‘ayin and het to close a syllable 
(yawn ‘and he heard’ Num. 21.3). 


°2 The pronunciation of this word in this scribe’s tradition apparently 
elided the glottal stop and combined the two vowels together in a diph- 
thong: [yisrael] instead of [yisra’el]. 
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T-S NS 248.11 is in keeping with the patterns of the manuscripts 
above. It also places rafe on mater lectionis ’alef (Gixtw ‘to 
‘Azazel Lev. 16.26). It has extended use of dagesh on ‘weak’ 
consonants after vowelless consonants and places rafe on 
consonants without dagesh (including yod and sade: x» 


‘and he will come out’ Lev. 16.24). 


Or 1080.A4.18 regularly places dagesh in consonantal ’alef 
(though it is sometimes omitted). It also places dagesh on 
word-internal and word-initial heh with a vocalisation sign 
(for example, 17° ‘they shall be’ Num. 28.19, instead of 17"). 
Rafe occurs on mater lectionis ’alef consistently. Similarly, 
‘extended’ dagesh on weak consonants after vowelless con- 
sonants occurs. Word-final shewa occurs twice on het to in- 
dicate the closing of a syllable; it also occurs twice to re- 
place furtive patah with shewa (for example, ni ‘pleasant’ 
Num. 28.24, instead of ni). 


The general patterns of vowel interchanges within this 
group are all consistently similar and minimal (interchanges do 
not occur more than a few times per manuscript). The manu- 
scripts generally fit into the schema patterns X, Y, 1, and 1a. This 
possibly indicates an underlying ‘Palestinian’ vowel system with 


one /a/ and one /e/ vowel. Noteworthy examples: 


All but two manuscripts® in the group interchange sere- 


segol at least once (T-S NS 21.6: hv: for nv: ‘spread out’ 


°3 T-S NS 248.16 and T-S NS 248.17 do not have a segol-sere interchange. 
They do, however, have a slight profile of raised vowels. For example, 
T-S NS 248.16 has hireq for vocalic shewa once: 139 for 10939 ‘to Gil‘ad’ 
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Num. 21.22; Or 1080.A4.18: nan> for a7) ‘flame’ Num. 
21.28). 


All but one (T-S NS 248.9) have patah/qames interchange 
(T-S NS 248.16: “3 for 43 ‘Gad’ [Num. 26.15]; Or 
1080.A4.18: wy for wn ‘and he seized’ Num. 21.24, and 
jawa for 7awa ‘of oil’ Num. 28.28). 


There is a slight tendency to interchange hireq with shewa 
and hireq with sere (Or 1080.A4.18: jywn for wn ‘leaning’ 
Num. 21.15). 


5.1.2. Byzantine Trio Outlier: T-S Misc 2.75 (Schema Pat- 
terns X, Y, la) 


This manuscript was separated by the clustering algorithm from 
the aforementioned manuscripts because of its extremely high 
count of dagesh in ’alef (66 times) and unexpected dagesh in 
‘weak’ consonants (95 times). The manuscript, however, contains 
the full ‘Byzantine trio of features’ as well as two additional 
vowel interchanges. These are: shewa for qames (‘m&5n for *nyan, 
‘I [do not] want’ Deut. 25.8) and sere for segol (jax for jax ‘stone’ 
Deut. 25.13). 


Num. 26.29, T-S NS 248.17 has (clearly) a hireq for a patah: 78 for 
qx ‘angel of (Num. 22.35). Thus they fit within schema patterns X 
and Y. 
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5.1.3. Orthoepy: NST use of Tiberian Vowel Graphemes for 


Orthoepic Purposes (No Schema Pattern) 


These manuscripts use the non-standard placement of Tiberian 


dagesh and mappiq as orthoepic measures to ensure that weak 


consonants are correctly pronounced. Apart from a few sporadic 


vowel interchanges, the vocalisation of the manuscripts is other- 


wise ST and the pronunciation is ST with some orthoepic en- 


hancements in the form of geminated weak consonants. The 


vowel interchanges are, for the most part, sign interchanges that 


do not represent a phonetic deviation from ST pronunciation. 


T-S A3.8: all /bgdkft/ letters in this manuscript without 
dagesh have rafe. Quiescent ’alef takes rafe (for example, 
7nsh ‘and he said’ Lev. 10.3, etc.), but consonantal ’alef 
does not have dagesh. Three times the scribe reinforces 
‘weak’ consonants (sibilants and sonorants) after a vowel 
with dagesh (o’wtp for n°wTp ‘holies’ Lev. 10.12; nipaa for 
Dipaa ‘in [the] place’ Lev. 10.13; pa°wx4 ‘your heads’ Lev. 
10.6). Mappig is marked in non-final consonantal heh (x17 
for xi ‘she’ Lev. 11.6). The only vowel interchange is 
hatef qames for games once (ny for 7TyA ‘the commu- 
nity’ Lev. 10.17). 

T-S AS 66.179: this is an Italian-Byzantine manuscript 
that exhibits extended use of dagesh in only a few in- 
stances: once in lamed, and twice in ‘ayin (Ayn ‘the 
younger’ Gen. 19.31), and once in gof (132W3 ‘let us drink’ 
Gen. 19.32). Dagesh also occurs on a ‘weak’ consonant at 


the end of the word after a vowel (5x718 ‘I am God’ Gen. 


5.1.4. 
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17.1) and also in word-final mater lectionis yod in *x7 ‘see- 
ing’ Gen. 16.13). The first heh of the Tetragrammaton 
takes mappiq in two cases. Word-final shewa occurs twice 
in ‘ayin.** This manuscript has sporadic sign interchanges: 
once patah is substituted for hatef patah (nawn for nawn 
‘darkness’ Gen. 15.12), and twice patah is used in place of 
sere (Kapn for 1apMm ‘you will be buried’ Gen. 15.15 and 
wip for wip ‘holy’ Gen. 16.14). Despite the minor vowel 
interchange, the holistic picture indicates a basic ST pro- 


nunciation with orthoepic features. 


Orthoepic Group Outlier: T-S AS 64.206 (No Schema 
Pattern) 


This Italian-Byzantine manuscript has features inherently con- 


nected to the orthoepic group. Its features, however, are not spo- 


radic, 


but rather systematic. The comprehensive details of this 


manuscript are published elsewhere.” 


°4 The manuscript does not have dagesh in ’alef, and so it does not belong 


in the ‘Byzantine Trio’ group. 


°° | give a comprehensive overview of this manuscript in my Genizah 


Fragment of the Month article, April 2019: http://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/ 


collections/departments/taylor-schechter-genizah-research-unit/ 


fragment-month/fotm-2019/fragment-2 
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5.1.5. Orthoepic Group Outlier: T-S NS 248.23 (Schema 


Pattern 1—minimal) 


This Italian-Byzantine manuscript is associated with the ortho- 
epic group because it has one orthoepic NST feature: the place- 
ment of dagesh in every consonantal ’alef (and rafe placed over 
every quiescent ’alef). It is unique because the NST features are 
‘as’ (twice), nx object marker (ten times). An example of rafe over 
quiescent 7alef: 817 ‘him’ (verso, col. 1, line 8). Three times dagesh 
is placed in lamed in word-initial position after a vowelless con- 
sonant to strengthen it (#5 ‘no’). There are only two vowel inter- 
changes: one instance of hireq for holem (nw for iw) ‘to keep’ 
Deut. 13.19) and one of games for patah (hwyn for wun ‘tithe’ 
Deut. 14.28). It is ‘orthoepic’ in nature and placed with this par- 


ticular group because it marks consonantal versus quiescent ’alef. 


5.1.6. ST Codices with Lexically-Specific NST features (No 


Schema Pattern) 


This group is the most standard of the two-column manuscripts. 
It consists of those manuscripts which contain a few one-off NST 
features that do not form a particular pattern, alongside one NST 
feature that occurs in a lexically-specific pattern on only one 
word throughout. This feature is the placement of shewa for hatef 
segol on the word 0°79x ‘God, gods’. This probably does not rep- 
resent a difference in pronunciation, particularly as all the other 
vowels are all represented with ST orthography. These manu- 
scripts are both Oriental (Egypt-Palestine) in their palaeography. 


The manuscripts in this group are: 
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e =T-S NS 68.22 (7775 ‘your god’ three times,)°° 
e T-S NS 78.47 (°79x ‘God, gods’ three times). 


5.1.7. Three-Way Interchange: sere-segol-patah (Pattern 2b, 
xy 


These manuscripts all present this three-way interchange and 
lack interchanges with qames. They also have hatef vowel sign 
interchanges which are not phonetic. but only notational. They 
exhibit Palestinian and Byzantine palaeography. The most note- 


worthy member of this group is: 


T-S AS 67.133: Vowel interchanges: patah-segol (once: AXT for 
for Aywai ‘you cook’ Deut. 16.7), segol-sere (nun for nwyn, 
‘deed’ Deut. 14.29); sere-segol (Tr? for 777 ‘he will be’ three 
times); sere-patah (1733 for 1724 ‘for cattle’ Deut. 14.25). 
Sign interchanges: patah-shewa (7723 for 7723 ‘your border’ 
Deut. 16.4) and vice versa (733 for nwa ‘in the year’ Deut. 
14.28) segol hatef-segol (lexically-specific: 75x ‘your God’ 
23 times); patah hatef-patah (consistent); hatef patah-shewa 
(7aoXa for JAOXRa, ‘when you gather’ Deut. 16.13); hatef 
patah-patah (once). 


°° This manuscript also has an unexpected mappig in nwyn ‘work of 
Deut. 28.12. 


°” Other members: T-S Misc 1.46 (very Oriental script); T-S A4.3. 
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5.1.8. The outlier: Lewis Gibson Bible 1.75 (Schema Pattern 
2, X) 


This manuscript is connected to the above three-way interchange 
group in that it has patah and segol interchanges, but is an outlier 
because it lacks any interchange with sere, making it unique. Like 
the previous group, it lacks games interchange and has a high 
level of non-phonetic sign interchange. Vowel interchanges: 
patah-segol (npyn for npyn ‘portion’ Gen. 27.16); segol-patah 
(once: *)na; for na: ‘Naftali’ Gen. 30.8); shewa-segol (once: 7272n 
for 272M ‘my soul may bless you’ Gen. 27.25); patah-hatef segol 
(nin for nip ‘be’ Gen. 27.29). Sign interchanges: patah-hatef patah 


(25 times); patah-shewa and shewa-patah (once each); segol-hatef 


segol (lexically specific: 777% ‘your God’ five times). 


5.2. Three-column Manuscripts: Non-Standard Linguis- 


tic Typology 


The main difference between the two-column manuscript data 
and the three-column data is that manuscripts in the two-column 
corpus tend to have small, discrete counts of features with a mod- 
erate number of vowel interchange. The three-column corpus has 
a few manuscripts with extremely high counts of one or two types 
of vowel interchange. It also has manuscripts with complex pat- 
terns of vowel interchange, while the two-column corpus tends 
to have simpler interchange patterns. Because of these outliers 
and complexity, I relied only on the k-modes algorithm, as it is 
less affected by high or low feature counts. 

The main groups found were: (1) the Minimal Application 
group: one group of one manuscript with very minimal, lexically 
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specific NST; (2) The Orthoepic group: manuscripts which mainly 
used NST features to reinforce ST pronunciation (alongside some 
vowel interchange possibly indicative of a Palestinian Hebrew 
substrate); (3) the two-way interchange group fitting with 
Schema 2; (4) the three-way interchange group fitting Schema 
2b; (5) the three-way interchange group fitting Schema 2c; (6) 
the five-way interchange group fitting Schema 2e; (7) the largest 
outlier, which fit Schema 2d. 


5.2.1. Minimal Application of NST 


Unlike the two-column group, there is only one manuscript in the 
three-column group that has a minimal application of NST: T-S 
NS 76.32 (Italian-Byzantine). It only has the lexically-specific ap- 
plication of shewa for the hatef segol in ox for o715x ‘God, gods’ 
eight times). 


5.2.2. Orthoepic Features with Interference from a Pales- 


tinian Substrate® 


The manuscripts in this group tend to have some orthoepic use 
of dagesh, alongside vowel interchanges reflecting a Palestinian 
type of pronunciation, as well as sign interchanges involving 
shewa and hatef vowels. 

Noteworthy manuscripts in this group include: 


°8 Other members: T-S NS 248.20; T-S NS 248.12; T-S NS 248.2 (regu- 
larly places dagesh in word-final ’alef; T-S NS 75.8 (occasionally places 
dagesh in gof and ‘ayin (for example, iay for imp ‘with him’ Gen. 32.7, 
‘nop for *m1bp ‘I am unworthy’ Gen. 32.11); T-S A2.30; Or 1080.A3.21 
(Patterns X, 1); T-S NS 283.23; T-S A5.12. 
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T-S NS 248.18 (Schema Patterns Y, 1): 


Dagesh occurs in ‘weak’ consonants after vowelless consonants 
and in consonantal ’alef. Patah for qames occurs twice (for exam- 
ple, 180” for 180” ‘number’ Num. 9.20). Hireq for shewa occurs 
once (mm for 77 ‘he will be’ Num. 9.21). It is not, however, a 


perfect fit with Pattern 1: it lacks a segol-sere interchange. 
T-S NS 78.34 (Schema Patterns X, 1a): 


This manuscript would belong to group 1a according the schema 
presented above. It is a fragment with a Palestinian-Byzantine 
script that has occasional use of dagesh to fortify weak consonants 
(but does not have dagesh in °alef). It exhibits the vowel inter- 
change segol for sere (twice) and the sign interchange shewa for 
hatef patah (twice). 


T-S AS 67.131 (Schema Patterns X, 1a): 


Patah for hatef patah (seventeen times), patah for shewa (nanpa 
for naqva ‘in the steppes [of Moab]’ Num. 26.3, reflecting the 
pronunciation of vocalic shewa; and a2» for n2ym ‘and higher’ 
Num. 26.4, where ST has a silent shewa). Shewa for sere occurs 
once. Sere and segol interchange in both directions occurs three 


times. 
Lewis-Gibson Bible 3.34 (Schema Patterns X, Y, 1a) 


Occasional patterns of dagesh/rafe on ’alef occur. Vowel inter- 
change: sere-segol, regularly (x2v>x for x2v>x ‘Elle’ Num. 32.37; 
wii for wii ‘and he disposessed’ Num. 32.39). The following 
can be identified as sign interchanges: patah with hatef patah; 
shewa with hireq (jn’0 for jho ‘Sihon’ Num. 32.33). 
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T-S NS 77.1 (Schema Group 1): 


On one occasion it shows use of dagesh in a weak letter after a 
vowelless consonant, i.e., in consonantal ’alef, and multiple times 
on word-final consonantal waw (iwy for wy ‘Esau’ three times). 
Vowel interchange: sere-segol (35 times) and segol-sere (twelve 
times); patah-qames (ninety times); qames-patah (twice). There 


are also sign interchanges involving hatef vowels. 


5.2.3. Two-Way Interchange: Schema Group 2°° 


The manuscripts here all have a very simple pattern of vowel in- 
terchange that fits into Schema Group 2, have very few orthoepic 
features, and often fail to put dagesh where expected. All of the 
manuscripts in this group have an Oriental (Egypt-Palestine) pal- 


aeography. Noteworthy members: 
T-S Al1.25: 


This is an Oriental manuscript that interchanges patah for segol 
(three times) and interchanges segol for patah (once). The naqdan 
also places shewa with quiescent ’alef (for example, 7x? ‘saying’ 
twice). Once the gere is written rather than the ketiv (0°13 for 0%, 
‘nations’ Gen. 25.23). 


T-S A2.1: 
Patah-sere occurs once (Antyn for Anta ‘you warned’ Exod. 


19.23), but this is not consistent in the text and so does not form 


5° Other members: T-S NS 20.14; T-S NS 78.41. 
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a pattern. Instead, patah-segol (including hatef vowels) inter- 
changes much more regularly (six times). There is also the sign 


interchange patah-hatef patah. 


5.2.4. Three-Way Interchange: Schema Group 2b” 


These Oriental manuscripts are similar to the group above in that 
they have slight orthoepic features and many instances of missing 
dagesh, but they differ in that games is included in their vocalic 


interchange pattern. 
T-S NS 24.16: 


This has some orthoepic features, such as dagesh in weak letters 
after a vowel (e.g. mem: DY ‘goats’ Num. 29.25, lamed, ‘ayin); 
also dagesh/mappig in consonantal yod (*x2 ‘as lions’ Num. 24.9) 
and consonantal ’alef (o7x ‘rams’ Num. 29.13). Normal use of 
dagesh lene and forte is mainly missing (absent 131 times). Vowel 
interchanges: patah-qames; qames-patah; patah-segol. The follow- 
ing can be identified as sign interchanges: shewa-hatef patah; 
shewa-hireq (0°31 for 0?3W ‘two’ Num. 29.26). 

T-S NS 18.5: 

This Egyptian manuscript®! has sporadic orthoepic features in- 
volving dagesh alongside an extensive pattern of vowel inter- 
change. Vowel interchanges: Qames-segol (178" for 7X8") ‘and he 
said’ Num. 14.41; 1533n for 153m ‘you stumble’ Num. 14.42). 


°° Other members: T-S NS 23.31; T-S AS 8.123; T-S NS 284.85 


®! T arrived at this conclusion upon consultation with Judith Olszowy- 


Schlanger. 
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erie 


(8x5 for x) ‘for a ram’ Num. 15.6). There are also hatef vowel 
sign interchanges. Finally, the scribe places shewa on ’alef to close 


a syllable Gixon for 1uN0n ‘we have sinned’ Num. 14.40). 


5.2.5. Three-Way Interchange Outlier (Schema Pattern 2a, 
X): 


Lewis Gibson Bible 3.12: 


This manuscript is an outlier which is connected to the Group 2 
interchange manuscripts in that it exhibits pattern 2a, but is 
separate because it places shewa at the end of the word to close 
the syllable 37 times on many letters: lamed, taw, mem, resh, heh, 
dalet, ‘ayin (notable examples: wi for x*w3 ‘chief (Num. 7.42); 
75 for 18 ‘bull’; pw for opw ‘shekel’; syllable-initial ‘ayin xw7a 
for Dxiytya ‘son of Deuel’). Vowel interchange: Qames-patah once 
each (nat'n for nary ‘and for a sacrifice’ Num. 7:59 and ‘Dn wn 
for ‘b’n>wn ‘the peace offerings’ Num. 7.58). Patah-qames twice. 
Patah-segol once (1723"7a for 123712 ‘of the herd’ Num. 7.51. Fre- 


quent sign interchange involving hatef signs, patah and shewa. 
5.2.6. Three-Way Interchange (Schema Pattern 2c) 


T-S AS 66.52: 


Egypt, post-eleventh c. Vowel interchanges: segol-sere, shewa, and 
patah (one each); qames-shewa (19271 for i131 ‘or selling him’ 


Deut. 24.7), and hatef vowel sign interchanges. 
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T-S A3.15: 


Egypt, post-twelfth c. This manuscript has sporadic orthoepic fea- 
tures: dagesh in °alef and mappiq in non-final consonantal heh 
(once each). Vowel interchanges: Hireq-segol, hireq-sere, patah- 
segol (five times), segol-patah (once), patah-sere (once: [n]a1An for 


naran ‘the altar’ Lev. 4.30). 


5.2.7. Five-Way Interchange (Schema Pattern 2e)°* 
T-S A5.7: 


An Egyptian manuscript. Dagesh in ‘ayin occurs twice (¥ ‘Zoar’ 
Deut. 34.3; 7yya ‘in your eyes’ (Deut. 34.4). Vowel interchanges: 
hireq-patah ("nai for *7n5i ‘Naftali’ Deut. 34.2), hireq-segol twice 
(Flins for 7iimx ‘I will give it’ Deut. 34.4); patah-qames (y7> for 
yp ‘he [does not] know’ Deut. 33.9; also qames hatuf 1?7? for 
TP1p ‘scalp’ Deut. 33.20); games-patah (in[2]x37) for inixa3i ‘and 
in his majesty’ Deut. 33.26°°); patah-segol; segol-sere; sere-segol oc- 


curs twice (O17 for 5172 ‘iron’ Deut. 33.25). 


° Other members: T-S NS 67.20; Lewis-Gibson Bible 1.56. 


°3 The bet was placed above the word as a substitute for the consonantal 
waw (see the verso, col. 3, line 18). This indicates that fricative bet had 
the same phonetic realisation as consonantal waw. This phenomenon is 
also seen in a Genizah manuscript of the Torah written by an unprofes- 
sional writer, i.e., a child or layman (determined by the unsophisticated 
nature of the handwriting): T-S A21.125, where the manuscript has 
mann for monn ‘Havilah’ (Gen. 2.11). 
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T-S NS 282.69: 


This Italian-Byzantine manuscript has a few orthoepic features: 
dagesh occurs once in mem after a vowel and once in “ayin after a 
sonantal ’alef occurs once (5*x2) ‘and as the deer’ Deut. 15.22). 
Vowel interchanges: sere-segol (nos for no» ‘Passover’ twice,); 
shewa-segol occurs once, as well as for hatef vowels; qames-silent 
shewa occurs once (722) for 7229 ‘your heart’ Deut. 15.7, thereby 
adding a syllable to the word). Qames-patah, and qames-holem 
once (1p for *3p ‘affliction’ Deut. 16.3). Hireq-patah (nnx for AAX 
‘you’ Deut. 16.11). Shewa occurs on the first heh of the Tetra- 


grammaton. 


5.2.8. The Major Outlier T-S NS 72.1 (Schema Pattern 2d) 


This Egyptian manuscript (twelfth c.) was consistently placed 
alone in the clustering. It has the highest concentration of NST 
features of all the manuscripts. In twelve columns of text (with 
30 lines per column), 454 words had NST features. The manu- 
script has seventeen different vowel interchanges (of varying dis- 
tributions), but the main features are patah-sere-segol-qames all 
interchanging as allophones of /a/: 

e Patah-shewa (ty for tya ‘through’ Gen. 26.8) 

e Patah-sere (once: 77 for 7771 ‘and he went’ Gen. 26.17) 

e Patah-hireq (once onwy5 for onw>s ‘Philistines’ Gen. 

26.8) 
e Patah-segol (nw™ for nw ‘and was set’ Gen. 24.33 ketiv) 
e Segol-sere (4971 for qwrt ‘your offspring’ Gen. 24.60) 


Reyes Seine? cee ies 
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e Segol-qames (once, ~781 for pqX4 ‘in the land’ Gen. 26.22) 

° Qames-segol (once, 5x for 5x ‘to’ Gen. 26.18) 

° Qames-hatef games (once, iynx for iynx ‘his tent’ Gen. 
26.25) 

¢ = Qames-patah (07738 for 077238 ‘Abraham’ Gen. 24.59) 

© Qames-shewa (Pnx for pnyn ‘and Isaac’ Gen. 24.62) 


e Sere-hireq (once, °2 for *2 ‘for’ Gen. 26.16) 


5.3. Concluding Discussion: Linguistic Typology 


The above typology for two- and three-column NST near-model 
Torah codex fragments from the Genizah collections in Cam- 
bridge University Library is virtually comprehensive. All of the 
subtypes established by the clustering, which assessed every 
near-model NST fragment with full dimensions in Cambridge 
which I found (a total of 55 fragments), are reported above, with 
descriptions of selected examples. A general schema of vocalic 
interchange patterns was constructed independently of the statis- 
tics, and it was generally found that the clustering complemented 
this general schema. The results indicate that certain patterns of 
vowel interchange may be indicative of a few separate phenom- 


ena: 


e Astriving to reproduce the pronunciation of ST, but doing 
so by using Tiberian vowel graphemes in a non-standard 
way (orthoepy). 

e Lexically-specific NST features that occur in otherwise ST 
manuscripts, which are probably learned spellings partic- 
ular to the scribe or to the community that produced the 


text. 
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Sign interchange (specifically, shewa and hatef vowels, or 
vocalic shewa and patah), which is only notational and 
does not represent a phonetic shift in vowels. 

Vocalic interchange patterns of varying degrees of com- 
plexity, often occurring alongside the non-standard use of 
diacritics such as dagesh or silent shewa, and which are 
likely to reflect pronunciations influenced by Aramaic or 
Arabic. 


The most crucial finding uncovered by the clustering algo- 


rithms was that the feature frequencies differ between the two- 


and three-column manuscripts. This affected not only which clus- 


tering algorithm was most appropriate for the specific group, but 


the typology. Two-column manuscripts had the following general 


features: 


They exhibited on average a moderate amount of vocalic 
interchange, and the outlier manuscripts could usually be 
clearly tied to a specific group (or more than one specific 
group). 

Many of the manuscripts were either from the Southwest- 
ern Oriental (Palestinian-Byzantine) or Italian-Byzantine 
group. 

The pronunciation behind the vocalic interchange seemed 
to be associated with influence due to Aramaic language 
contact, as seen in the schema patterns. 

Orthoepic features that reinforced ST pronunciation in a 
non-standard way are associated with the two-column 


group. 
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The three-column group had the following different general 
features: 

e Within this group were manuscripts with extreme counts 
of NST features, or extremely complex patterns of vocalic 
interchange, including the manuscript with the most NST 
features (T-S NS 72.1). 

e The extremity of the outlying features indicated that only 
the k-modes algorithm was appropriate to assess the 
group statistically, because other clustering algorithms 
would be biased by the outliers. 

e Patterns with extended use of dagesh were associated with 
the three-column group. 

e The majority of the manuscripts in this group were clearly 
Oriental (Egypt and Palestine, especially twelfth c. 
Egypt). Moreover, the various patterns of vowel inter- 
change seemed to be associated with the levelling of 
vowel phonemes, reflecting convergence with the Arabic 
vowel system. 

The results indicate that two- and three-column manu- 
scripts are distinct in their patterns of NST features. There are 
clear regional and language contact differences, which can be 
seen when comprehensive data are taken into account. Moreover, 
clustering, validated by rigorous linguistic assessment, is useful 
for the analysis of large amounts of NST features, especially when 
the researcher is careful not to perform the clustering on a large 


number of features at once. The coherency of the clustering re- 
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sults and the linguistic validation by means of the schemas sup- 
ports the hypothesis that there are statistically and linguistically 


valid subtypes of NST vocalisation. 


6.0. CONCLUSIONS: THE CORRELATION BETWEEN CODI- 
COLOGY AND LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


At the beginning of the study it was hypothesised that both the 
codicological and linguistic features of the near-model manu- 
scripts in the Cambridge Genizah collections have clear subtypes 
that can be validated through statistical analysis, and this has 
been shown to be the case. It was, however, also hypothesised 
that linguistic patterns would generally correlate with codicolog- 
ical subtypes. This concluding section presents the data in sup- 
port of the latter hypothesis and brings the study to a close with 
some final assessments concerning how to carry the analysis for- 


ward in future research. 


6.1. The Correlation between Codicological and Lin- 


guistic Subtypes 


In general, the linguistic patterns found above were distinct not 
only regarding differences between two- and three-column man- 
uscripts, but also regarding the fact that manuscripts with similar 
linguistic patterns tended to group together in either the same 


codicological subgroup, or in related codicological subgroups: 
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. Two-column Manuscripts 


Byzantine Trio pattern (Section 5.1.1). These manuscripts 
all came from various groups that exhibit a broad palae- 
ographical relationship, which included Sephardi, Italian- 
Byzantine, and Palestinian-Byzantine manuscripts. 
Orthoepic, Nearly Standard (5.1.3, including outliers: 
5.1.4 and 5.1.5). These manuscripts came from groups 
with the most diverse palaeographic regions, from groups 
with Sephardi manuscripts, to Oriental (Egypt-Palestine), 
and Byzantine groups. This may indicate that every re- 
gion produced some nearly-standard, orthoepic manu- 
scripts. 

Lexically-specific (5.1.6): These two manuscripts came 
from Monumental Oriental (Egypt-Palestine) groups: spe- 
cifically, T-S NS 68.22 came from the ‘Large Monumental 
Egyptian’ group described in section 4, and T-S NS came 
from another Egyptian group which was not described as 
an example group in this study. 

Three-way Interchange: sere-segol-patah (5.1.7). All of the 
manuscripts in this group came from Arabic-speaking re- 
gions, as their palaeography indicates areas ranging from 
Egypt to Palestine-Byzantine (Southwestern Oriental) ar- 
eas. Specifically, T-S Misc 1.46 is a late Egyptian manu- 
script from the subgroup Small Oriental Codex. 
Two-column Outliers (5.1.8 and 5.1.9): as these manu- 
scripts were all outliers, they all came from different re- 


gional groups. 
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6.1.2. Three-column Manuscripts 


Minimal Application of NST (5.2.1). This manuscript with 
a Southwestern Oriental (Palestinian) script type came 
from a group with other Italian-Byzantine and Palestin- 
ian-Byzantine manuscripts. 

Orthoepic Features (5.2.2). All of these manuscripts were 
from Monumental groups, mainly from Egypt. Those rep- 
resented in the sample codicological subgroups above are: 
T-S NS 78.34, T-S AS 67.131, T-S NS 77.1 (Large Monu- 
mental Egypt-Palestine Group); T-S NS 248.2 (Monumen- 
tal Levantine Codex Group); T-S A2.30 (a late Egyptian 
manuscript from the Monumental Bare Wide-Ranging [ 
Oriental to Italian] Group); T-S A5.12 (the Monumental 
Oriental Group). 

Two-way Interchange: Schema Group 2 (5.2.3). All of the 
manuscripts in this group came from either the Monu- 
mental Oriental Group (T-S A1.25) or the Large Monu- 
mental Levantine Codex Group (T-S A2.1, T-S NS 20.14), 
or other closely-related Egyptian Monumental groups not 
exhibited above. 

Three-way Interchange: Schema Group 2b (5.2.4 and 
5.2.5). The manuscripts all came from Arabic-speaking re- 
gions. They involve the Egypt-Palestine Monumental 
groups, one of which is represented in the examples 
above: Monumental Bare Oriental Codex (T-S NS 18.5, T- 
S AS 8.123). The outlier Lewis Gibson Bible 3.12 comes 
from the Square Monumental Egyptian-Palestinian codex 


(not reported in section 4). 
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e Three-way Interchange, Schema Pattern 2c (5.2.6). Also 
from Arabic-speaking regions. Both manuscripts, are in 
different, but related, Oriental groups and are both late 
Egyptian in their palaeography (T-S AS 66.52: post-elev- 
enth c.) and T-S A3.15 (post-twelfth c.). 

e Five-way Interchange: Schema Pattern 2e (5.2.7). The 
manuscripts from this group belong to wide-ranging re- 
gions, mainly from Arabic-speaking areas. T-S A5.7 and 
T-S NS 67.20 belong to the Square Monumental Oriental 
Group (not reported as example); the Lewis-Gibson Bible 
1.56 is an Egyptian-Palestinian (Northwestern Oriental) 
manuscript from the Monumental Oriental Group; T-S NS 
282.69 is in the Monumental Bare Wide-Ranging Group. 

e Finally, the major outlier, T-S NS 72.1, is in the same 
group as T-S A5.7, T-S NS 67.20, and Lewis Gibson Bible 
3.12, which are all Egypt-Palestinian in their palaeogra- 
phy. 

The results of these general correlations show that, while linguis- 
tic features do co-occur in patterns alongside codicological sub- 
types, these co-occurrences are in wider regional swaths of simi- 
larity. It is also to be noted that the specific date of the scripts 
was not a major factor in this study. Apart from a few late man- 
uscripts that grouped together, further analysis may refine these 
correlational findings by clarifying the palaeographic date of the 
manuscripts. It can safely be said, however, that subtypes of NST 
can be regionally defined and generally correlate with regional 


patterns of codicology. 
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6.2. Final Conclusions 


The analysis in this paper is, to date, the most comprehensive 
assessment of a large number of manuscripts on many grounds: 
both codicological and linguistic. It has introduced a new meth- 
odology that allows the researcher to analyse effectively thou- 
sands of individual data points and 296 manuscript fragments. 
The results clarify our understanding of near-model and NST vo- 
calisation phenomena in the Genizah. 

Firstly, it can be affirmed that near-model manuscripts exist 
as a conceptual category of codex type within the Genizah, and 
that, when considered as parts of larger groups, those with two 
columns are distinct, both codicologically and linguistically, from 
those with three columns. These kinds of manuscripts represent 
the threshold of the standard, exquisite Bibles, which have been 
the focus of scholarship, and show that rich diversity lies just be- 
low the surface of what has been analysed in the past. 

Secondly, it has been demonstrated that codicology can be 
regionally defined and that styles of book-making practices and 
scribal habits differed slightly (and in a statistically verifiable 
way) from region to region in the Genizah. Most importantly, di- 
mensions and line number are the most reliable measures for dis- 
tinguishing differences in codicological styles across regions. 

Thirdly, NST can be considered a hypernym for what is in 
fact an internally diverse phenomenon with distinct subtypes. 
These subtypes can represent many things, ranging from an ad- 
herence to the pronunciation of the ST text (but non-adherence 


in notation), to a completely different phonological profile, 
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which is most likely due to language contact and regional pro- 
nunciations of Biblical Hebrew in Egypt, the Levant, Asia Minor, 
and Italy. 

Finally, this study has shown that language and codicolog- 
ical features complement each other and, when studied together, 
can aid the researcher in understanding the larger picture of the 
background of the manuscript. Since codicological styles varied 
by region, and since NST language features also varied by region, 
codicology and language can indeed be used to help clarify each 
other. This demonstrates that medieval Hebrew manuscripts are 
holistic entities, which, in order to be studied properly, must 
have both their physicality and their language features taken into 
account 

This study is a first, exploratory step in using the method- 
ology that I have developed here. The methodology should be 
applied to other groups of manuscripts in order to refine it 
properly, to find pitfalls, and to calibrate it for further improve- 
ments of analysis. It has great potential to allow scholars to look 
at the wider picture of a corpus of manuscripts without sacrific- 
ing detail. Furthermore, statistical clustering puts the researcher 
above the data and allows for the prioritisation of the most criti- 
cal data and details. 

Avenues for future research include applying this same 
analysis to other groups of non-standard Hebrew Bible codices 


(which is the topic of my current PhD research™), as well as re- 


°4 Working title: “A Codicological and Linguistic Typology of Non-stand- 


ard Torah Codices from the Cairo Genizah. 
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fining the typology presented above by means of further investi- 
gation into specific aspects. These include patterns of Masorah, 
cantillation, or, especially, the extreme outliers identified in this 
paper. In any case, it is hoped that the present study has not only 
opened conceptual doors to further bolster our study of medieval 
Jewish manuscripts, but has also introduced a new methodology 


and set of tools by which to do so. 
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Cambridge University Library T-S Misc 3.49 
Small Italian-Byzantine Codex 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE IMPERFECT 
ORAL PERFORMANCE OF THE TIBERIAN 
READING TRADITION OF BIBLICAL 
HEBREW IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Geoffrey Khan 


1.0. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The Tiberian pronunciation tradition of Biblical Hebrew was re- 
garded as prestigious and authoritative in the medieval Middle 
East. It is likely that the authoritativeness of the Tiberian tradi- 
tion had its roots primarily in its association with the Palestinian 
Yeshiva ‘Academy’, the central body of Jewish communal author- 
ity in Palestine, which was based in Tiberias from late antiquity 
until the Middle Ages. The Masoretes were closely associated 
with the Palestinian Yeshiva. One of the known Masoretes was, 
indeed, the ‘head of the Academy’, namely Pinhas Rosh ha-Ye- 
shiva (‘head of the Academy’), who lived in the ninth century.’ 


See the Treatise on the Shewa edited by Levy (1936, 9), the document 
published by Mann (1969, 2:43-44) and Gil (1992, 179). 
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The medieval sources describe how teachers from Tiberias 
would travel to various communities of the diaspora to give in- 
struction in the Tiberian reading and how people from the dias- 
pora communities would travel to Tiberias (Khan 2020, 87-88). 

The prestige and authoritative nature of the Tiberian read- 
ing are reflected in various ways. 

One indicator of the prestigious nature of the Tiberian read- 
ing tradition is the fact that the early traditions of Hebrew gram- 
mar that emerged in the tenth century, i.e., those of Saadya Gaon 
and the Karaite grammarians, were based on the Tiberian read- 
ing.* The grammarian Ibn Janah (eleventh-century Spain) states 
that the Tiberians were “the most eloquent of the Hebrews in 
language and the most lucid.”? 

A further indicator is the fact that many manuscripts with 
Babylonian vocalisation exhibit convergence with the Tiberian 
tradition of reading, eliminating thereby distinctly Babylonian 
features. In some manuscripts with Babylonian signs, there is al- 
most total convergence with the Tiberian pronunciation tradition 
and additional signs were even created to ensure a maximally 
close correspondence.* The same applied to biblical manuscripts 


with Palestinian vocalisation. Many of these represent a reading 


? Dotan (1997), Khan (2000a; 2000b). Some features of Babylonian 
pronunciation sporadically appear in the works of the eastern gram- 
marians, such as Saadya (Dotan 1997, 39) and the Karaites (Vidro 2011, 
131-36). 

3 Kitab al-Luma‘ (ed. Derenbourg 1886, 29): xixo> pauxtaydsx vax on 
NIN OTTNINI. 


* Yeivin (1985, 77-87). 
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tradition that is very close to the Tiberian one. This is almost 
certainly due to convergence, which involved the creation of 
signs to express vowel-quality distinctions that did not occur in 
the Palestinian pronunciation.° 

These convergences in manuscripts with Babylonian and 
Palestinian vocalisation show that the Tiberian pronunciation 
was the ideal target in the oral reading of the Bible in communi- 
ties where other traditions of pronunciation were current. In such 
situations, outside the inner circles of the Masoretic masters of 
Tiberias, there was always a risk that the ideal target would have 
been missed. In this paper, I shall adduce evidence of features in 
reading that appear to have arisen on account of such imperfect 
performances and propose explanatory models for how such fea- 
tures arose. 

Most of the evidence will be drawn from the Karaite Arabic 
transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible. The majority of these reflect 
the Standard Tiberian pronunciation.® A number of the transcrip- 
tions, however, exhibit deviations from the Standard Tiberian 
tradition. In most manuscripts of this nature, the deviations are 
not simply a reflection of the pronunciation of Hebrew with a 
non-Tiberian tradition, but rather are the result of striving to per- 


form the Tiberian reading, but not producing exactly the Stand- 


° Some scholars, however, have taken the view that the Tiberian type 
of vowel distinctions that appear in some varieties of the Palestinian 
vocalisation are native to the Palestinian tradition; cf. Revell (1970, 52), 
Yahalom (1997, 9). 


© For this corpus of texts see Khan (2013; 2016). 
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ard Tiberian tradition. I shall examine three factors that were op- 
erative, viz. (i) the interference from a lower prestige substrate, 
(ii) the application of hypercorrect orthoepic measures, and (iii) 


varying degrees of correct acquisition of the Tiberian reading. 
2.0. INTERFERENCE FROM A SUBSTRATE 


2.1. Pronunciation of Interdental Consonants 


Some of the Karaite transcriptions reflect the interference of a 
substrate in the achievement of the target of pronouncing the Ti- 
berian interdental consonants. 

In most of the Sefardi reading traditions of the Levant and 
North Africa that have continued down to modern times, the let- 
ters tav and dalet are pronounced as stops in all contexts. They 
are not pronounced as interdentals where the Tiberian tradition 


had fricative tav [6] or fricative dalet [6],’ e.g., 

Aleppo 
kovrat '?e,rg’s (Katz 1981, 9 | BHS: prx7niaa Gen. 49.19 
‘some distance’) 
'gad ge'dud (Katz 1981, 8 | BHS: 7373 13 Gen. 49.19 ‘Gad, a 
troop ...’) 

Jerba 
we hathal'lex (Katz 1977, 17 | BHS: y2nnm Exod. 21.19 


‘and he walks about’) 


? For this phenomenon see Garbell (1954, 232), Katz (1977, 16-18, 
1981, 4-5), Akun (2010, 35-37, 46-47), Henshke (2013). 
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jafa'bod (Katz 1977, 18 | BHS: tay” Exod. 21.2 ‘he will 
work’) 


Morocco 
tihu'mut (Akun 2010, 46 | BHS: nan Exod. 15.8 ‘depths’) 


mi'yad (Akun 2010, 36 | BHS: 7° Exod. 14.30 ‘from the 
hand of [cstr.]’) 


The Sefardi reading traditions had their origin in the Pales- 
tinian reading tradition of Hebrew. This phenomenon, however, 
was not an original feature of the Palestinian reading tradition, 
but appears rather to be the result of interference from the Arabic 
dialects spoken by the Jews of the regions in question, in which 
stops have replaced the interdental consonants.® In regions where 
the Arabic dialects of the Jews preserved the interdentals, these 
consonants were generally preserved also in the local Sefardi 
reading traditions of Hebrew.? 

In some medieval Karaite transcriptions, there is evidence 
that readers sometimes pronounced tav and dalet as stops where 
interdental realisations would be expected. This is seen particu- 
larly clearly in the case of the transcription of tav, since the stop 
and fricative realisations are distinguished by different Arabic di- 
acritics (i.e., ~ versus ~), whereas the occurrence of an Arabic 


> without a diacritic in a manuscript containing a transcription 


8 See, for example, Nevo (1991, 3-4: Aleppo), David Cohen (1975, 19: 
Tunis), Marcel Cohen (1912, 21: Algiers). 


° This is seen, for example, in the reading traditions of the Jews of 
Yemen (Morag 1963, 41-42) and of the Jews of Baghdad (Morag 1977, 
5). 
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could, in principle, be the result of the scribal omission of the 
diacritic from the letter dhal and need not necessarily be inter- 


preted as a dal. 
One manuscript of interest in this respect is BL Or 2551, 


fols. 31-101, which is an Arabic transcription of Psalms accom- 
panied by an Arabic commentary. Where fricative tav occurs in 
the Tiberian tradition, this manuscript generally has the Arabic 
letter interdental tha in the transcription of the biblical text, e.g., 


> Wi» (BL Or 2551 fol. 31r, 3 | BHS: nndwr Ps. 78.49 


‘sending of’) 


death’) 

4), (BL Or 2551 fol. 32r, 6 | BHS: mwxq Ps. 78.51 ‘be- 
ginning’) 

On several occasions, however, it has Arabic ta’? where the 


Tiberian pronunciation has a fricative tav, reflecting the pronun- 


ciation of the consonant as a stop, e.g., 


jee (BL Or 2551 fol. 34v, 3 | BHS: rapnn Ps. 78.62 ‘he 


was angry’) 


—) (BL Or 2551 fol. 37r, 14 | BHS: -nx Ps. 79.1 object 
marker) 


The fact that in many places the manuscript has tha’ where 


fricative tav is expected in the Tiberian tradition shows that the 
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reading that it represents is not a type of Sefardi reading without 
any interdental consonants such as those discussed above. It ap- 
pears to be an attempt at reading with a Tiberian pronunciation. 
The reader was successful in achieving the correct pronunciation 
of fricative tav in many places, but in several cases interference 
from a substrate resulted in this being read incorrectly as a stop. 

It is significant to note that in this manuscript transcrip- 
tions of Tiberian fricative tav with the Arabic stop ta’ are much 
more common in the Hebrew words that are embedded within 


the Arabic commentary, e.g., 


coliv (BL Or 2551 fol. 31v, 7 | BHS: nn4wri commentary 


on Ps. 78.49 ‘sending of’) 


Jb (BL Or 2551 fol. 31v, 12 | BHS: 23 commentary on 


Ps. 78.50 ‘a path’) 


yg Y (BL Or 2551 fol. 31r, 13 | BHS: WON Nb Deut. 17.11 


‘you shall not decline’ in the commentary on Ps. 78.50) 


The Hebrew words within the commentary evidently re- 
flect a less learned type of pronunciation than the pronunciation 
of the biblical text itself. Less effort was made to achieve the pres- 
tigious Tiberian target. They were not an oral performance of the 
biblical text, but rather non-performative citations embedded 
within the Arabic commentary text. 

The ultimate origin of this elimination of interdentals in the 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew is likely to have been the lack 


of interdentals in the vernacular Arabic speech of the reader, as 
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is the case with the modern Sefardi traditions without interden- 
tals. There is, indeed, evidence from inscriptions and papyri that 
interdental consonants were lost in some Arabic dialects as early 
as the beginning of the eighth century CE (first century AH).’° 

A possible way of explaining the suboptimal distribution of 
stops and interdentals in the manuscript is the model proposed 
by Blevins (2017) for phonological processes that take place in 
language contact situations. In the spoken vernacular of the 
reader, there was no unvoiced interdental phoneme /@/, but only 
a stop phoneme /t/ or, more likely, /t"/, i.e., an aspirated un- 
voiced stop. This had only stops as its phonetic realisation, i.e., 
[t"] and most likely also environmentally conditioned deaspi- 
rated [t]. When the reader heard in the Tiberian pronunciation 
the interdental phonetic tokens [0], these were perceptually 
matched to the stop /t"/ prototype phoneme of the writer’s ver- 
nacular. This matching brought about a ‘perceptual magnet ef- 
fect’, to use Blevins’ metaphor, whereby the interdental tokens of 
Tiberian were perceived as being like the stop tokens of the pro- 
totype in the native vernacular. As a result of this lack of percep- 
tion, or at least difficulties in perception, of phonetic difference, 
the two tokens were confused. 

It is significant that the distinction between Arabic t@ and 
tha’ is maintained perfectly throughout the Arabic text of the 


commentary. The interdental tha’ is regularly marked with three 


1° See Hopkins (1984, 33-36). To the material cited by Hopkins can be 
added inscription no. 15 in Combe, Sauvaget, and Wiet eds. (1931- 
1991). The main evidence in these sources is the occurrence of the 


pointing of Arabic ta’ where th@ is expected. 
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diacritical dots, e.g., <JU ‘third’ (fol. 31r, In. 11), H> oy ‘be- 
cause’ (31r, 12), ty. ‘sent’ (31v, 8). This must reflect the fact 
that the writer’s grammatical competence in literary Arabic had 
the two distinct phonemes /@/ and /t"/, whose morpholexical 
distribution had been learnt perfectly. This contrasts with the 
writer’s pronunciation of Biblical Hebrew, in which the distribu- 
tion of the stop and interdental was confused, reflecting imper- 


fect learning. 
According to the model described above, the imperfect 


learning of the Tiberian reading resulted from the perceptual 
matching of the interdental phone [6] in the Tiberian Hebrew 
reading to the stop /t"/ prototype phoneme of the writer’s ver- 
nacular. It should be taken into account, however, that vernacu- 
lar Arabic dialects spoken by Jews in the Middle Ages would al- 
most certainly have contained a Hebrew component, i.e., Hebrew 
words and phrases. Such a Hebrew component is found in medi- 
eval written Judaeo-Arabic (Blau 1999, 133-66) and is likely to 
have been an integral part of the living Arabic vernacular of Jews 
in the Middle Ages, as is the case with modern spoken Judaeo- 
Arabic dialects. The question arises, therefore, as to whether the 
direct substrate of the imperfectly performed Tiberian reading 
was the Arabic dialect in general or specifically the Hebrew com- 
ponent in the Arabic dialect. The phonology of the Hebrew com- 
ponent in the modern Jewish Arabic dialects has, in principle, 
assimilated to that of the host language. In Arabic dialects with- 


out interdentals, these are lacking also in the Hebrew words of 
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the Hebrew component.’ The situation reflected in our medieval 
text, therefore, may have arisen due to the matching of the 
phones [6] and [t"] with a single prototype phoneme /t"/ specif- 
ically in the Hebrew component of the writer’s dialect. Another 
possibility is that the two phones were matched with a single 
prototype phoneme /t"/ in a less learned pronunciation of Bibli- 
cal Hebrew. Such a less learned pronunciation, however, would 
be likely to have had its roots in the phonology of the Hebrew 
component. In this particular case it cannot be proved whether 
the direct substrate was the phonological system of the Arabic 
dialect or that of the Hebrew component. In the discussion of the 
imperfect performance of the vowel system below (§2.2), how- 
ever, I shall present evidence that the immediate substrate is the 
phonological system specifically of the Hebrew component or of 
a less learned pronunciation of Hebrew deriving from that of the 
Hebrew component. 

In the meantime, I would like to draw attention to another 
manuscript of a Karaite transcription, BL Or 2552 fols. 90-141, 
which, in most cases, has an Arabic ta’ where a fricative tav oc- 


curs in the Tiberian tradition, e.g., 


Syl Sy S (BL Or 2552 fol. 90v, 2 | BHS: nvr nin-> 


2 Sam. 14.14 ‘because we have to die’) 


" E.g., Algeria (Bar-Asher 1992, 40-42), Tunisia (Henshke 2007, 32- 
33), Syria (Arnold 2013), Egypt (Rosenbaum 2013). 
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cJls,3 (BL Or 2552 fol. 90v, 3 | BHS: nonp Eccl. 1.1 


‘preacher’) 
O47 (BL Or 2552 fol. 92v, 2 | BHS: itn Eccl. 1.3 ‘profit’) 


A Tiberian fricative tav is represented by Arabic th@ only 


in a few cases, e.g., 


ely (BL Or 2552 fol. 106v, 3 | BHS: 'mx3 Eccl. 4.15 ‘I saw’) 


- 


pb%eb (BL Or 2552 fol. 133v, 1 | BHS: tsh'2n3 Lam. 5.2 


‘our inheritance’) 


wet ey (BL Or 2552 fol. 133v, 11 | BHS: o*pin’ Lam. 5.3 ‘or- 
phans’) 


This indicates that the reader was making some attempt at 
the prestigious Tiberian pronunciation. The process of levelling 
of vernacular and Tiberian phonetic tokens had, however, pro- 
gressed further than in BL Or 2551, fols. 31-101. This would have 
involved, presumably, a lesser degree of ability to perceive dif- 
ferences between the tokens and a lesser degree of knowledge of 
the correct distribution of tokens in the Tiberian pronunciation. 
A further reflection of this in the manuscript is the occurrence of 
an Arabic tha’ where there was a stop in the correct Tiberian 
reading: 


gle 2 J! GL Or 2552 fol. 113v, 2 | BHS: yynnmby Eccl. 


7.17 ‘do not be wicked!’) 
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This can be regarded as a hypercorrection, whereby the 
reader strives to achieve the prestigious Tiberian reading by us- 
ing an interdental token, but this is used incorrectly where the 
stop token should have occurred, resulting in a distribution of 
tokens that corresponds to that of neither Tiberian pronunciation 


nor the vernacular substrate. 


2.2. Pronunciation of Vowels 


The Karaite transcription BL Or 2555 offers evidence for the pro- 
nunciation of vowels in an imperfect performance of the Tiberian 


reading tradition. 


2.2.1. Interchange of Sere and Segol 


This manuscript exhibits interchange of sere and segol signs in 
syllables where the vowel is long. In the transcription such vow- 
els are represented sometimes by Arabic ’alif and sometimes by 
Arabic ya’. This can be interpreted as reflecting the fact that the 
scribe read each of the two vowel signs with two different quali- 
ties. These may be reconstructed as [e:], which was represented 
by °alif, and [e:], which was represented by ya’. Some examples 
are as follows. 


Where Standard Tiberian has segol 
(i) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
-alif: 

lS, [jo:'Seryo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 71v, 5 | BHS: 77° Eccl. 


7.18 ‘your hand’) 
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(ii) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
-alif: 


‘vanity’) 
(iii) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
ya: 
ol [jo:'fe:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 10r, 5 | BHS: 797 Eccl. 3.11 
‘beautiful’) 
(iv) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian segol is represented by 
ya: 
‘child’) 
Where Standard Tiberian has sere 


(i) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by ya’: 


i, [je:'da:at] (BL Or 2555 fol. 81r, 2 | BHS: yt Eccl. 8.5 


‘he will know’) 
(ii) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
ya: 


Langs [habbehe:'mo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 18r, 1 | BHS: nanan 


T 


Eccl. 3.21 ‘the beast’) 


(iii) Sere sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
-alif: 
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ls ['he:emmo:] (BL Or 2555 fol. 14v, 2 | BHS: 17 Eccl. 

3.18 ‘they’) 

(iv) Segol sign corresponding to Tiberian sere is represented by 
-alif: 

olS ['kberen] (BL Or 2555 fol. 14v, 5 | BHS: 72 Eccl. 3.19 

‘thus’) 

This shows that interchanges of vowel signs can reflect a 
pronunciation with interchanges of vowel qualities that is inde- 
pendent of the interchange of the signs. 

2.2.2. Patah Sign in Place of Standard Tiberian Segol 


In the transcription BL Or 2555, the patah sign is sometimes 
marked where Standard Tiberian has segol. This is found predom- 


inantly in the following contexts. 
(i) In the environment of guttural consonants, especially het and 
‘ayin, e.g., 
le; (BL Or 2555 fol. 124v, 10 || BHS: War Eccl. 11.6 
‘your seed’) 
o le 9 (BL Or 2555 fol. 124v, 10 || BHS: 299 Eccl. 11.6 
‘and for the evening’) 


eles (BL Or 2555 fol. 129v, 10 || BHS: navn Eccl. 12.2 


‘the clouds’) 
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LalX+1 (BL Or 2555 fol. 73r, 15 || BHS: ndnx Eccl. 7.23 ‘I 


TOT = 


shall be wise’) 


el+l-la (BL Or 2555 fol. 89r, 6 || BHS: B37) Eccl. 8.17 ‘the 
wise’) 

(ii) On the subordinating particle v, e.g., 
La, (BL Or 2555 fol. 89r, 5 || BHS: 5w3 Eccl. 8.17 ‘be- 
cause’) 
| 5 ge& (BL Or 2555 fol. 94v, 7 || BHS: inprw Eccl. 9.5 ‘that 
they will die’) 
J 3822S (BL Or 2555 fol. 102r, 2 || BHS: bisnwa Eccl. 9.12 
‘when it will fall’) 
45 (BL Or 2555 fol. 68v, 8 || BHS: N5w Eccl. 7.14 ‘that 
not’) 
Je 424 (BL Or 2555 fol. 11r, 9 || BHS: 52x Eccl. 3.13 ‘he 
will eat’) 
Jgeclls (BL Or 2555 fol. 46v, 2 || BHS: Diyry Eccl. 5.15 
‘that he will labour’) 


In a few cases, however, the particle has segol, e.g., 
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LlesLek (BL Or 2555 fol. 73v, 13 || BHS: maw-nn Eccl. 7.24 


bi 


‘that, which was’) 


ex Uals (BL Or 2555 fol. 58v, 8 || BHS: dW Eccl. 7.10 
‘that the days’) 


In one case long segol in the particle is transcribed by ya@: 


LK .& Le (BL Or 2555 fol. 57v, 1 || BHS: niqvran Eccl. 6.10 
‘that which was’) 


(iii) Occasionally the patah sign is written in place of Standard 
Tiberian patah in other contexts, e.g., 


olds (BL Or 2555 fol. 22r, 5 || BHS: pty" Eccl. 4.3 ‘yet’) 


bls (BL Or 2555 fol. 53v, 6 || BHS: :93n Eccl. 6.3 ‘the 


pS, 


miscarriage’) 


2.2.3. Segol for Standard Tiberian Patah 


There are sporadic cases of segol being marked where Standard 
Tiberian has patah: 


cpl 4! (BL Or 2555 fol. 48v, 7 || BHS: i-inr 7Wex Eccl. 


5.17 ‘which he gave to him’) 


2.2.4. Standard Tiberian Patah Transcribed by Ya’ 


In a few isolated cases a ya@’ is written in the transcription where 


Standard Tiberian has a stressed patah: 
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“24 (BL Or 2555 fol. 50r, 5 || BHS: nn Eccl. 5.18 ‘a gift 


of’) 


.ge (BL Or 2555 fol. 11r, 10 || BHS: nnn Eccl. 3.13 ‘a gift 


of’) 


cule (BL Or 2555 fol. 85r, 12 || BHS: nxn Eccl. 8.12 ‘hun- 


dred’) 


2.2.5. Patah for Qames 


The Standard Tiberian distribution of games is generally main- 


tained in the vocalisation: 
os le (BL Or 2555 fol. 12r, 9 || BHS: badxn Eccl. 3.14 
‘the god’) 
SuMg (BL Or 2555 fol. 46r, 7 || BHS: 428) Eccl. 5.13 ‘and it 


perished’) 


ells (BL Or 2555 fol. 55v, 4 || BHS: oyxq Eccl. 6.7 ‘the 


TTT 


man’) 


glee (BL Or 2555 fol. 59v, 13 || BHS: nyan Eccl. 7.1 
‘death’) 


In some isolated cases patah is marked where Standard Ti- 
berian has qames. This is attested in the environment of ya’ and 


the guttural ‘ayin: 
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oles (BL Or 2555 fol. 9v, 6 || BHS: pavar Eccl. 3.10 ‘the 


task’) 


oles (BL Or 2555 fol. 37r, 2 || BHS: 7739 Eccl. 5.2 ‘business’) 


cs! (BL Or 2555 fol. 103r, 10 || BHS: 228 Eccl. 9.13 ‘to 
me’) 


le) (BL Or 2555 fol. 102r, 1 || BHS: m9 Eccl. 9.12 ‘evil’). 


2.2.3. Interpretation of the Data 


These various phenomena reflect an imperfect performance of 
the Tiberian vowel contrasts by a speaker of Arabic. As with the 
imperfect realisation of Tiberian tav, these vowel distributions 
can be explained as being the result of the matching of phonetic 
vowel tokens heard in the Tiberian tradition with non-Tiberian 
phonemes. It is difficult, however, to explain satisfactorily the 
distribution of the matres lectionis and vowel signs in the manu- 
script if it is assumed that this matching was directly between 
Tiberian phonetic tokens and Arabic phonemes. A more satisfac- 
tory model is one in which the Tiberian phonetic tokens are 
matched with a Palestinian type of Hebrew vowel system and 
this, in turn, is matched with an Arabic vowel system. The Pales- 
tinian reading tradition had only one e-vowel phoneme and only 
one a-vowel phoneme. This corresponded to the sound system of 


Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, which, in turn, is likely to have 
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arisen by convergence with the sound system of Greek in Byzan- 
tine Palestine.'? It can be assumed that it was this pronunciation 
tradition of Hebrew in which the writer was most competent. It 
is, moreover, likely that the Hebrew component in his Arabic di- 
alect had the same Palestinian type of vowel system. 

I shall first address the interchange of sere and segol signs 
and the matres lectionis ’alif and yd’ that represent them. We may 
assume that the reader had only one long e-vowel prototype pho- 
neme in the pronunciation tradition in which he was most com- 
petent and in the Hebrew component in his Arabic dialect. 

This one e-vowel prototype phoneme can be represented as 
/e/ and we may assume that it had the phonetic token [e:] when 
pronounced long. When the reader heard in the target Tiberian 
pronunciation the phonetic tokens of sere [e:] and long segol [e:], 
both of these were perceptually matched with the prototype /e/. 
This matching brought about a ‘perceptual magnet effect’, 
whereby the [e:] and [e:] tokens of Tiberian were perceived as 
being like the [e:] tokens of the prototype in the substrate pro- 
nunciation. The reader attempted to pronounce the tokens of the 
Tiberian target pronunciation, but had difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between them and, moreover, could not match the signs with 
the phonetic tokens that he pronounced. 

The fact that the writer was able to maintain by and large 
the standard Tiberian distribution of the games and make the cor- 
rect morpholexical contrasts with patah could be explained by 
the assumption that the games phonetic token [9:] that was heard 


in the Tiberian reading was not matched with the a-vowel of the 


2 See Kantor and Khan (forthcoming). 
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Palestinian pronunciation, which we may represent as /a/. This 
is likely to have been due to its being sufficiently distinct in qual- 
ity from the phonetic tokens of Palestinian /a/ for it to be kept 
apart. It is a recognised phenomenon in the research of second 
language acquisition that learners can more easily acquire a pho- 
neme that is not similar to one in the native language than a pho- 
neme that has phonetic tokens that are similar to those of a pho- 
neme in the native language. When there is a high degree of re- 
semblance between distinct sounds in the target and native lan- 
guages, they are more liable to be wrongly matched.'? The few 
occurrences of patah in place of Standard Tiberian games attested 
in our manuscript were induced by the phonetic environment, 
namely the palatal y@ and pharyngeals. 

Tiberian patah, on the other hand, was easily matched with 
Palestinian /a/. How can we explain the interchange of patah and 
segol? This interchange is far more frequent than the replacement 
of games by patah. A possible explanation is that Palestinian /a/ 
was itself matched with the similar sounding Arabic /a/ and /a:/. 
Arabic /a/ and /a:/ would have had a range of allophones, as in 
the modern Arabic dialects, that included not only the qualities 
[a], [a:], but also the higher quality [¢], [e:], by the process of 
raising (imdla), and the back quality [a] by the process of supra- 
segmental pharyngealisation (tafkhim) (Barkat-Defradas 2011a; 
2011b; Levin 2011). This would have facilitated the interchange 
of the qualities of Tiberian patah [a], [a:] and Tiberian segol [e], 


[ex]. It is relevant to note that ’imala is blocked in some modern 


13 See, for example, Eckman and Iverson (2003) and the literature cited 


there. 
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Arabic dialects in the environment of back consonants, including 
the pharyngeals (Levin 2011). 

The frequent vocalisation of the subordinate particle w in 
the manuscript could have a different explanation. In his study 
of the vocalisation in Genizah manuscripts of the Mishna, Birn- 
baum (2008, 324) noted that some manuscripts that do not oth- 
erwise interchange segol and patah frequently have patah in place 
of segol with the particle. The occurrence of patah in our manu- 
script, therefore, could have arisen by the influence of such a tra- 
dition of Mishnaic Hebrew. 

In some modern Arabic dialects, the realisation of /a/, /a:/ 
is sometimes raised higher to [e], [e:] and this can be recon- 
structed for earlier periods (de Jong 2011). This is reflected by 
some medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts with Tiberian vocalisation 
signs, which represent such raised /a/ and /a/ vowels by sere 
(Khan 2010, 204), e.g., 


JIxay ‘yy [fale: Tibe:dak] = Classical Arabic ‘ala “ibddak 
‘on your servants’ (T-S Ar.8.3, fol. 16v) 


on [walem] = Classical Arabic wa-lam ‘and not’ (T-S 
Ar.8.3, fol. 22v) 


This may explain the occasional transcription of long 

stressed patah in our manuscript with mater lectionis ya’, e.g., 
“24 (BL Or 2555 fol. 50r, 5 || BHS: nna Eccl. 5.18 ‘a gift 
of’) 


The various phonological matchings that have been pro- 


posed above may be represented as follows: 
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Tiberian target Palestinian Arabic 
[ez] /e/ /@/ 


[ex] ge a 


/a/ [al, [el, [e] 


i ee [er], [er] 


[or] 


In this proposed system the vowels of the Palestinian ‘in- 
terlanguage’ were themselves matched with phonemes of the 
same quality in the Arabic vernacular. 

We need to posit the presence of the Palestinian Hebrew 
interlanguage in order to explain the various realisations of the 
vowels. If it were not there, the Tiberian phones [e:], [e:], and 
[a:] would have been expected to be matched in an undifferenti- 
ated manner with Arabic /a/ or /é/, which would have resulted 
in their free interchange. Instead, the [e:] and [e:] tokens clearly 
group together in the vast majority of their distribution. This 
arose since they were matched with /e/ in the morpholexical en- 
vironments in which this vowel occurred in the Palestinian He- 
brew interlanguage. The less frequent interchange of [e:], [e:], 
and [a:] can, as discussed, be explained by positing a further layer 
of phonological matching with Arabic. 

As remarked, the distinctive Palestinian Hebrew vowel sys- 
tem appears to have developed by assimilation to the vowel sys- 
tem of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and Palestinian Greek, which 
were the native languages of the Jews of Palestine until the early 
Islamic period. This levelling with the vowel system of the ver- 


nacular would be expected to have taken place most easily in 
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Hebrew words and phrases that were embedded in the spoken 
form of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, and this is likely to have 
been the main source of the change. 

It is relevant to note that Aramaic inflectional morphology 
occurs in various non-Tiberian traditions of Hebrew texts of Pal- 
estinian background. This applies, for example, to the Greek tran- 
scription in Origen’s Hexapla (the middle of the third century 
CE), which exhibits Aramaic pronominal suffixes, such as the 2ms 
suffix -akh, e.g., ceuay ‘your name’ (Tiberian qnw Ps. 31.4).'* This 
is also a feature of the Samaritan tradition, e.g., yedak ‘your hand’ 
(Tiberian: 77°).'° Some of these Aramaic forms of suffixes appear 
in medieval non-biblical texts with Palestinian vocalization. In 
the second half of the first millennium, however, it appears that 
popular biblical reading converged to a greater extent with the 
prestigious Tiberian tradition. As a result, the Aramaic type of 
suffixes were eliminated in biblical reading.’* It is problematic to 
regard the occurrence of Aramaic inflectional morphology in Pal- 
estinian traditions of Hebrew as having the status of loanwords. 
Inflectional morphology is extremely rarely loaned in a language 
contact situation. A more satisfactory model of explanation is 
that of codeswitching. In such a situation of codeswitching be- 
tween two languages, one language is generally regarded as the 


14 Bronno (1943, 110, 196-200). 
1S Ben-Hayyim (2000, 228). 


16 Vahalom (1997, Introduction). 
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dominant ‘matrix’ language and the other language as the ‘em- 
bedded’ language.’’ In the language situation in which the afore- 
mentioned Palestinian texts were produced we may posit that 
there was codeswitching between Hebrew and Aramaic, in which 
Hebrew had the status of the embedded language and Aramaic 
the status of the matrix language. It is a feature of such 
codeswitching that the most tenacious component of the domi- 
nant matrix language is grammatical morphology, even where all 
else is from the embedded language.'* This would explain, there- 
fore, why Aramaic inflectional morphology occurs in the afore- 
mentioned Palestinian traditions of Hebrew. We could assume 
that they are a product of a language situation in which there 
was frequent codeswitching between Aramaic and Hebrew, at 
least in learned discourse.'? This is clearly reflected in Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic sources such as the Palestinian Talmud. The 
form of this embedded Hebrew, with the phonology and elements 
of the inflectional morphology of the matrix language, was then 
transferred to independent performances of Hebrew texts. The 
‘Hebrew component’ that is embedded in Jewish vernacular lan- 
guages has a status analogous to that of the status of Hebrew as 
an embedded language in a codeswitching situation such as the 
one just described, and indeed may be regarded as a historical 


development of such a situation. 


17 Myers-Scotton (1993). 
18 Myers-Scotton (1993, 83). 


9 T am grateful to Ivri Bunis for our discussions together about this 


subject. 
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The role of the Hebrew component of a Jewish language as 
the vehicle of sound change and assimilation of the Hebrew pho- 
nological system to that of a vernacular can be identified in the 
documented history of the Ashkenazi tradition of Hebrew pro- 
nunciation. 

The distribution of vowel signs in manuscripts from medi- 
eval Ashkenaz dating to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries re- 
flects a five-vowel system, in which no distinction is made be- 
tween games and patah, nor between sere and segol.”° This indi- 
cates that at that period the pronunciation of the Ashkenazi com- 
munities still had the original Palestinian five-vowel system. By 
the middle of the fourteenth century a new vowel system had 
evolved in the Ashkenazi tradition of Hebrew, in which there was 
a distinction in pronunciation between games and patah and be- 
tween sere and segol. The cause of this change in the vowel system 
was the occurrence of vowel shifts in the dialects of German that 
were spoken by the Jews. In the twelfth century a number of 
German dialects, including Yiddish, developed a labio-velar pro- 
nunciation (in some [o] and in others [u]) of Middle High Ger- 
man [a:] as well as of [a] in an open syllable. This shift was ap- 
plied also to the Hebrew component of Yiddish. Since, however, 
words of Hebrew origin were assimilated into Yiddish at an ear- 
lier period, in which there were no quantitative distinctions (be- 
tween long and short a), this shift only affected cases of [a] in an 
open syllable. In Hebrew words that met the criteria for the shift 
to [o] or [u], a lengthened [a] in most cases corresponds to his- 


torical games, e.g., [poter] (= 71108), [boro] (=a), [dvorim] 


20 Eldar (1978). 
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(=0327), and in a few cases also to historical patah, as in 
[noxem] (=n1n3), [kadoxes] (=nn7p). In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries Yiddish began to develop a diphthongised artic- 
ulation of long [e:] in an open syllable. The shift [e:] > [ei] or 
[ai] entered the Hebrew component of Yiddish as a reflection of 
sere (in an open syllable), as in [eyme] (=77x), [breySis] 
(=mwx a) and also as a reflection of segol (in an open syllable) 
in a small group of words that were pronounced in Yiddish as if 
they were vocalised with sere, e.g., [meylex] (= Jon ), [keyver] 
(= 1p), etc. The variations between [o] and [u], on the one 
hand, and [ei] and [ai], on the other, in Ashkenazi Hebrew were 
reflections of the local dialects of Yiddish. This shift in the pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew component subsequently spread to the 
liturgical reading of Hebrew.”! 

When the vernacular of the Jews in the medieval Middle 
East changed from Aramaic to Arabic, the vowel system of the 
Palestinian pronunciation of the Hebrew component and of pop- 
ular Hebrew reading would have been retained as a linguistic 
heritage, resulting in the three phonological layers discussed 
above, viz. (i) prestigious Tiberian Hebrew, (ii) Palestinian herit- 
age Hebrew and (iii) the Arabic vernacular. When the Tiberian 
pronunciation fell into oblivion in the later Middle Ages, only 
two layers remained, viz. the Palestinian heritage and the Arabic 
vernacular. There was also, of course, the layer of written Classi- 
cal Arabic, or an approximation to this. This is found in the com- 


mentaries accompanying the transcription texts, but did not play 


21 See Weinreich (1965) and Eldar (2013) for further details. 
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a direct role in conditioning the imperfect performance of the 
Tiberian pronunciation that is reflected by the manuscripts. 

An important feature of the model proposed above to ex- 
plain the distribution of the vowels in our manuscript is the as- 
sumption of the existence of an /e/ vowel in the Hebrew compo- 
nent, which, in turn, would be matched with a phoneme or pho- 
nemes of the same quality in the host Arabic dialect. Phonemes 
with an e quality still exist in Arabic dialects of the Levant region 
and Egypt today.”? They are found in Jewish Arabic dialects of 
the region and their Hebrew components, as well as in the He- 
brew reading traditions of these communities.”? As far as can be 
established, the Arabic transcriptions were produced by Karaites 
in Palestine or in Egypt, after the occupation of Palestine by the 
Crusaders (Khan 1992). 

A few extant manuscripts from the Genizah with Non- 
Standard Tiberian vocalisation exhibit the kind of multiple inter- 
changes that, as remarked above, would have been expected if 
Tiberian phones were matched only with Arabic without a herit- 
age Palestinian interlanguage. A number of these have been dis- 
covered by Estara Arrant, who refers to them in her article in this 
volume (Arrant 2020, 530-531) as manuscripts exhibiting the 


2 H.g., Damascus (Rosenhouse 2011), Jerusalem (Rosenhouse 2011), 
Cairo (Woidich 2011). 


?3 E.g., Jewish Arabic of Aleppo (Nevo 1991, 13, 15), Jewish Arabic of 
Damascus (Matsa 2018, 34, 57), the Hebrew component in Jewish 
Arabic of Syria (Arnold 2013), the Hebrew component in Jewish Arabic 
of Cairo (Rosenbaum 2013). For e-vowels in Hebrew reading tradition 
of the Jews of Aleppo, see Katz (1981, 42-45). 
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five-way interchange patah-segol-qames-sere-hireq. The Genizah 
manuscript Lewis-Gibson Bible 1.56 (henceforth LG B1.56), for 


example, exhibits such a multiple interchange, e.g., 


wn (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: jy71 Gen. 23.10 ‘and he 


answered’) 


12t (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: qj21 Gen. 24.1 ‘old’) 


220 (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: ao Gen. 23.17 


‘around’) 


tay (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: itay Gen. 24.2 ‘his 


slave’) 


ny (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: np? Gen. 24.11 ‘at the 


time of’) 


Agi (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: hx Gen. 24.16 ‘ap- 


pearance’) 


now (LG B1.56, Arrant 2020 | BHS: nanw Gen. 24.14 
‘drink!’) 


Such a complex configuration of interchanges could be ex- 
plained as follows. 

A distinction should be made between the interchange of 
the vowels patah-segol-qames-sere, on the one hand, and the oc- 
currence of hireq in place of another vowel, on the other. 

The interchange of the vowels patah-segol—qames-sere 
could reflect a scenario in which the Arabic prototype phonemes 
/a/ and /a/ are matched with the phonetic tokens of not only 


Tiberian patah and segol, but also with those of sere and long 
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games, i.e., [e:] and [9:]. As remarked, Arabic /a/ and /a/ could 
be realised with the high allophones [e], [e:] by the process of 
vowel raising (imdla), evidence for this being found in 
vocalisations of medieval Judaeo-Arabic texts. In such medieval 
vocalised Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts, the Tiberian games sign is 
generally restricted to the representation of the /a/ vowel in the 
diphthong /aw/, reflecting, it seems, the partial phonetic 
assimilation of the vowel to /w/, which resulted in a back open- 
mid quality close to that of Tiberian games, i.e., [ow] (Khan 2010, 
210), e.g., 


nai [noawba] = Classical Arabic nawba ‘accident’ (T-S 
Ar.8.3 fol. 171) 


This suggests that the range of phonetic allophones of Ara- 
bic /a/ and /a/ included also [5] and [9:], respectively. 

The phonological matching reflected by the patah-segol- 
qames-sere interchange of the manuscript LG B1.56 could be rep- 
resented as follows: 


Tiberian target Arabic 


[e:] es. 
[ez] /a:/ [a:], [ex], [ez], [o:] 


[e] /a/ [a], [el], [e] 
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This, therefore, seems to reflect a situation in which there 
was no Palestinian type of Hebrew interlanguage containing an 
/e/ phoneme to which the Tiberian phones [e], [e], and [¢:] could 
be matched. 

It is unlikely, however, that the writer’s Arabic dialect did 
not contain a Hebrew component. The explanation may be, there- 
fore, that there was a Hebrew component, but this did not con- 
tain a phoneme with an /e/ quality corresponding to Tiberian 
sere and segol. Hebrew components with such a profile are, in- 
deed, found in North African Jewish Arabic dialects in modern 
times, from Libya westwards. In such dialects the /e/ vowel of 
the Palestinian tradition has shifted to an /i/ vowel. This has 
taken place due to the assimilation of the vowel system of the 
Hebrew component with that of the host Arabic dialects, which 
also do not contain phonemes with the e quality.”* 

The Hebrew component of the Jewish Arabic dialect of 
Libya, for example, has, according to Yoda (2013), [i:] or central- 
ised [a] where Tiberian has sere or segol. According to Bar-Asher 
(1992, 53-54), a vowel with the high quality [i], [i:] is the nor- 
mal realisation of sere and segol in the Hebrew component in Al- 


geria, with an [e], [e:] quality occurring as a conditioned variant 


4 For the vowel system of North African Judaeo-Arabic vernaculars, 
see, for example, Tripoli (Libya) (Yoda 2005, 31-93), Tunis (D. Cohen 
1975, 46-71), Algiers (M. Cohen 1912, 103-39). A historical diphthong 
*ay in these dialects shifts to the high vowel i, e.g., Algiers bit < *bayt 
‘house’. This contrasts with *ay > é in Egypt and the Levant, e.g., 
Aleppo (Nevo 1991, 88), Damascus (Matsa 2018, 30). 
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in the environment of emphatic and guttural consonants. A sim- 
ilar situation in the Hebrew component in the dialects of Tunisia 
is described by Henshke (2007, 53-54). 

According to Akun (2010, 41-44), the default realisation of 
sere and segol in the Hebrew reading traditions in Morocco is an 
[i], [i:] quality, with [e], [e:] occurring as a conditioned variant. 
According to Katz (1977, 67-69) and Henshke (2013), in the He- 
brew reading traditions of Tunisia, vowels of the reflexes of sere 
and segol have the qualities [i], [e], and [1] in free variation. 

The Tiberian phones [e], [e:], and [e:] would not have been 
easily matched perceptually with /i/ in such a North African type 
of vowel system. The phones of Tiberian segol ([e¢], [e:]) and sere 
([e:]), therefore, could not be linked to the morpholexical distri- 
bution of the vowel corresponding to Tiberian sere and segol in 
the Hebrew component, i.e., /i/. An easier perceptual match of 
these Tiberian phones was with the allophones of the prototype 


phoneme /a/. The matching of this can be represented as follows: 
Tiberian target Heb. comp. Arabic 


/i/ 


[e] /a/ —/a/ (al, [el], [el 


/u/ 
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The the interchange of the vowels patah—segol—qames-—sere 
in a manuscript such as LG B1.56, therefore, may reflect the 
North African origin of the scribe. 

As for the occurrence of hireq in place of another vowel, as 
in nnw (= Anw Gen. 24.14 ‘drink!’), this could be explained as 
being the direct interference of a North African type of pronun- 
ciation, in which an /e/ vowel shifted to an /i/ vowel, rather 
than an imperfect performance of a Tiberian target. The occur- 
rence of hireq in place of another vowel in other manuscripts clas- 
sified by Arrant as exhibiting five-way interchanges could, like- 
wise, be due to such a direct interference. In the manuscript T-S 
A5.7, for example, Arrant (2020, 531) notes that hireq occurs in 
place of segol, e.g. 731M& for Aix (‘I will give it Deut. 34.4) and 
in place of patah in the unstressed closed syllable of na; for na; 
(‘Naftali Deut. 34.2). The former, as remarked, would be the 
North African type of pronunciation of an /e/ vowel. The latter 
can also be identified as reflecting a feature of North African pro- 
nunciation, namely the attenuation of an /a/ vowel in a closed 
unstressed syllable, e.g. Jerba xaspo: (i802 ‘his money’ Exod. 
21.21) (Katz 1997, 84). 

Furthermore, the fact that the morpholexical distribution 
of the Tiberian games phone [9:] was completely confused in 
manuscripts with these multiple-way interchanges, unlike in the 
manuscript BL Or. 2555 discussed above, reflects a lower level of 
acquisition of the Tiberian reading by the scribes than by the 
scribe of BL Or. 2555. The existence of varying degrees of correct 
learning of the Tiberian tradition is reflected in diversity of Non- 


Standard Tiberian vocalisation described by Arrant in her paper 
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in this volume. Arrant shows that such vocalisation exhibits var- 
ying degrees of deviation from Standard Tiberian across Genizah 
manuscripts. Pattern 1b in her classification, for example, has 
segol-sere interchange, but not patah-qames interchange. This 
would correspond to a level of learning of Tiberian pronunciation 
in which the reader distinguished the qames and had acquired its 
correct morpholexical distribution, as in BL Or. 2555. Patterns of 
vocalisation with greater degrees of interchange of signs reflect 
lower levels of learning.*> We have seen in §2.1. that Karaite tran- 
scriptions reflect different degrees of elimination of Tiberian in- 
terdental fricatives from the reading, which likewise reflects var- 


ying levels of correct acquisition of the Tiberian target. 


3.0. HYPERCORRECT LENGTHENING OF VOWELS 


In the Masoretic literature it is reported that a long vowel in 
word-final position is shortened by the phenomenon known as 
dehiq (Aramaic: ‘compressed’). The long vowel in question is usu- 


ally games [9:] or segol [e:], which are lax, rather than the tense 


5 It is relevant to note that in a study of the patterns of distribution of 
Palestinian vowel signs in the various manuscripts, Revell has shown 
that many manuscripts maintain a distinction between two ‘a’ vowel 
signs that corresponds to the distinction between Tiberian games and 
patah but exhibit a confusion of ‘e’ vowel signs, whereas other manu- 
scripts confuse both ‘a’ vowels and ‘e’ vowels (see Table 1 in Revell 
1970, 53). This, likewise, would reflect different levels of learning of 
the Tiberian target. 
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long vowels shuregq [u:], holem [o:], and hireg [i:].”° The compres- 
sion takes place typically when (i) the final lax vowels qames and 
segol occur in a word that has the stress on the penultimate sylla- 
ble and is read with a conjunctive accent or when the word has 
maqgef and (ii) the following word has stress on its initial sylla- 
ble, or at least on a full vowel after an initial shewa. When a vowel 
is in dehiq, the consonant at the beginning of the following word 


has dagesh,”’ e.g. (citations from BHS), 


Da nTyxi ‘I shall cause to witness against them’ (Deut. 
31.28) 


p18 7p ‘(you breached) for yourself a breach’ (Gen. 38.29) 
72 nxn ‘who are these to you?’ (Gen. 33.5) 


hiv-ny na ‘in good pasture’ (Ezek. 34.14) 


6 Phonetic studies of other languages have shown that, all other things 
being equal, unstressed lax vowels are shorter than unstressed tense 


vowels; cf., for example, Delattre and Hohenberg (2009). 
?? For further details concerning dehiq see Yeivin (1980, 292-93). 
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According to the Masoretic treatise Hiddyat al-Qari’, the fi- 
nal vowel here “is not dwelt upon or prolonged in pronuncia- 


28 “it does not have an exhalation of breath, but is very com- 


tion, 
pressed.””° In an anonymous Masoretic treatise, the syllable con- 
taining a vowel in dehiq is described as “shortened” (makhtif).°° 
The vowel can be represented, therefore, as half-long, e.g., ATVNI 
na [vo?o:'fi:d0" 'bbo:om].*" 

The Karaite Arabic transcriptions, most of which indicate 
long vowels by Arabic matres lectionis, represent the final games 


and segol in dehiq constructions, with a mater lectionis, e.g., 
cH aa) (BL Or 2551 fol. 41r, 8 | BHS: 7a nPyNI Ps. 81.9 
{ shall testify for you’) 
re Js Ve airy (BL Or 2549 fol. 145r, 1 | BHS: yoy) 
o> Ezek. 4.2 ‘and set up against it the battering rams’) 
lb-Ledl 9 (BL Or 2549 fol. 64r, 1 | L BHS: oyna Jer. 


8.14 ‘and let us be silent there’) 


28 on>x 7572 pods 7p dio xd) xinm xd, Long version, edition in Khan 
(2020, 2:8II.L.1.7.4). 


29 x73 pena in ba opin mA 0%, Long version, edition in Khan (2020, 
2:811.L.1.7.4.). 
3° Bod. Heb. d 33, fol. 16: qu. vp ANdNds ANnn oT5R AINE Rd ‘the 


letter under which the segol occurs is shortened’. 


31 See Khan (2020, 443-53) for more details. 
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These show that in the Tiberian reading tradition, which is 
what most of the transcriptions reflect, the final vowel was not 
fully reduced to a short vowel. This is likely to have been an or- 
thoepic measure to prevent complete shortening. 

The Babylonian tradition exhibits a lesser tendency than 
the Tiberian tradition for such an orthoepic measure. In many 
manuscripts with compound Babylonian vocalisation, the vowel 
at the end of the first word in a dehiq construction is marked with 
a hitfa sign, which indicates that it was pronounced as a short 
vowel (Yeivin 1985, 338), e.g.,°2 


% ayown [hiffo:v?o lli:] ‘swear to me’ (Gen. 21.23 | BHS: 
*) nya) 


ra ari [ga'rt"s bbo:] ‘[the land] where you have sojourned’ 
(Gen. 21.23 | BHS: ma nna) 


Due to imperfect learning of the Tiberian tradition, the or- 
thoepic measure of sustaining the duration of the word-final vow- 
els games and segol in dehiq was sometimes extended hypercor- 
rectly to historically short games and segol. This is reflected in the 
Karaite transcription BL Or 2539 MS B (= fols. 115-32), which 
represents historically short qames and segol in unstressed closed 
syllables with mater lectionis ’alif. The fact that other historically 
short vowel qualities in these conditions are not represented by 
matres lectionis suggests that this phenomenon is related to the 


orthoepic lengthening of qames and segol in dehig, e.g., 


*2 Data supplied by Shai Heijmans. 
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_-2315 (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 15 | BHS: 17 Num. 


18.8 ‘the holy gifts of) 


2LJ (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 16 | BHS: anwn> Num. 


18.8 ‘a priestly portion’) 


lJ (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 125r, 16 | BHS: -pn> Num. 


18.8 ‘as a due’) 


& ele (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 115v, 6 | BHS: n>3y Num. 
7.3 ‘covered wagons’) 


This manuscript reflects the hypercorrect lengthening also 
of hatef qames, e.g., 


elgJlsl (BL Or 2539 MS B, fol. 122v, 13 | BHS: n7p29% Num. 


16.27 ‘their tents’) 


4.0. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The various phenomena described in this paper arose when the 
Tiberian pronunciation was still a living tradition. It was familiar 
to the scribes of the manuscripts, even if imperfectly, and it was 
regarded as a prestigious target. In the later Middle Ages, after 
the Tiberian pronunciation had fallen into oblivion, the prestige 
and authority of the oral Tiberian reading shifted to the written 
sign system (Khan 2020, 105-15). The Tiberian vocalisation of 


manuscripts was then largely disconnected from the pronuncia- 
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tion of readers. Since there was no longer any attempt at achiev- 
ing a pronunciation that differed from the local traditions, the 
Hebrew Bibles came to be read with the pronunciation of these 


local traditions. 
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ON SOME VARIANTS IN ASHKENAZIC 
BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


Elodie Attia’ 


A Philippe Cassuto, trop tot disparu. 


1.0. COMPARATIVE STUDY BETWEEN ORIENTAL, SEPHAR- 
DIC AND ASHKENAZIC MANUSCRIPTS 


In 1977, Frederico Pérez Castro published a detailed article enti- 
tled “Cédices biblicos hebreos. Evaluaci6n comparativa de varios 
manuscritos toledanos, askenazies y orientales,” which focused 
on variants in medieval biblical manuscripts. The article aimed 
to “determine in a systematic way the quality of Sephardic man- 
uscripts produced in the scriptoria of Toledo” (Pérez Castro 1977, 


“ Aix Marseille Univ, CNRS, TDMAM, Aix-en-Provence, France. This ar- 
ticle was produced within the framework of the ANR Project Manu- 
scripta Bibliae Hebraicae (N° ANR-16-ACHN-0008-01) at Aix-Marseille 
University, CNRS, TDMAM, Aix-en-Provence, France. I wish to thank 
my colleagues for the discussions around these results at the Vocalisa- 
tion Workshop at the University of Cambridge (held in May 2017) and 
also at the Research Seminar on Semitic Linguistics held at the 
IREMAM, Aix-Marseille University (MMSH, October 2017). 
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107). It sought to determine how close the late medieval Sephar- 
dic tradition was to the so-called ‘Ben Asher tradition’ or ‘Tibe- 
rian Masoretic tradition’.' 

Pérez Castro’s study compared Sephardic manuscripts with 
early Tiberian manuscripts following the Ben Asher tradition and 
Ashkenazic manuscripts in order to identify differences between 
them. For that purpose, seven manuscripts were collated. First of 
all, a group of oriental Ben Asher (standard Tiberian Masoretic 


tradition) manuscripts, including: 


a) the Leningrad Codex (MS St. Petersburg, National Library 
of Russia, I Firkovitch Evr. I B 19a, henceforth L) as the 
central comparative source,” dated 1008/1009, the most 


complete early Masoretic manuscript of the Hebrew Bible;* 


b) the manuscript London, British Library, Or. 4445 (hence- 
forth O), a Pentateuch the dating of which is still debated— 
the script has been attributed to ninth-tenth-century Per- 
sia;* some scholars agree with C. D. Ginsburg that the con- 
sonantal text could predate the tenth century, while its Ma- 


sorah could have been made at the time of Aharon ben 


1 See Dotan (1977); Golinets (2012, 589); Khan (2013). 


? On the manuscript, see Beit-Arié, Sirat, and Glatzer (1997, 114-31). 
Some editions, such as the Hebrew University Bible Project, take the 
Aleppo Codex as referent for the Standard Tiberian tradition. On the 
HUBP see Segal (2013) and on editions of the Hebrew Bible, see Lange 
and Tov (2016, 113, n. 4). 


3 Beit-Arié, Sirat and Glatzer (1997, i). 
4 Dotan (1993). 


c) 
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Asher (who is mentioned as still living in some Masoretic 
annotations); 


the Cairo Codex of the Prophets, dated to 894/895 (hence- 
forth C).° 


As far as the non-oriental manuscripts analysed are concerned, 


the Sephardic manuscripts included in the case study are: 


d) 


e) 


the M1 Complutensian of Madrid, with the estimated date 
1280, from the Toledo school,° the basis of the Compluten- 
sian Bible of 1520;7 


the JTS 44a Hilleli Codex (a Spanish codex supposed to 
have been copied from a lost codex of the seventh century 
called Codex Hilleli), dated 1241.8 


The Ashkenazic area is represented by: 


f) 


8) 


MSS Paris, BnF, hébreu 1-3, dated 1289-end of the thir- 


teenth century, Germano-Ashkenazic script;? and 


G-I-1 from the Escorial, dated 1306, probably not copied in 
Chersin, according to Pérez Castro, but in Flavignac, which 


is geographically near the present day lieu-dit Les Cars, in 


5 Beit-Arié, Sirat, and Glatzer (1997, MS 1, 25-39). 


® See Del Barco (2003, MS 1). Its origin from Castilla may be doubtful 
according to Javier del Barco (private correspondence, 15 January 
2014). 


7 Fernandez Tejero (1976). 


8 Ortega Monasterio and Fernandez Tejero (2005). 


° Del Barco (2011, 20-27). 
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Western France. This is corroborated by the Franco-Ashke- 


nazic type of square script used by the scribe.’° 


Although the reasons for Pérez Castro’s choice of Oriental 
and Sephardic manuscripts are clear (famous standard Tiberian 
codices or codices used for sixteenth-century editions), in the 
case of the Ashkenazic sources chosen there are regrettably no 
easy explanations: dating from the end of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century, the two items were 
not the earliest, but may have simply been available for research 


as microfilms. 


?© An alphabetical Masorah written in fols. 380v-387r gives the Colo- 
phon of the MS Escorial G-I-1 and mentions the name of place. The 
Sfardata Database (Description Key 0S014) mentions “ nawrn pimxd 
pgp <n>rtna [Flavignac?]” Flavignac is indeed located near Limoges 
in Haute-Vienne (Aquitaine, France). In support of this interpretation, 
the parish of Flavignac includes a smaller lieu-dit called ‘Les Cars’ three 
km from the village of Flavignac. I personally read prix’) nrtna as ‘in 
Carsins’ village’ (i.e., the inhabitants of the place nowadays called ‘Les 
Cars’, a name in a plural form that justifies the plural in Hebrew). Javier 
del Barco, in his catalogue (Del Barco del Barco 2003, 140), suggests a 
reading which fails to persuade us (pxx’p prix’). Pérez Castro (1975, 
109) suggested “escrito en Pilawoinaq, de la provincia de Chersin,” 
which would lead us to think of a Ukrainian region (Cherson) proposed 
by our colleague Viktor Golinets. But the French type of script visible 
from the samples available in Sfardata does not confirm Pérez Castro’s 
hypothesis. A verification will be made and the result set up in an on- 
line description of this manuscripts on the MBH Project Database, see 


https://www.mbhproject.org/). 
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Pérez Castro’s article gathered 826 lemmas by comparing 
ten verses from each biblical book in L with the other manu- 
scripts. The results of this investigation showed, in the case of the 
Sephardic items, “a greater closeness to the Ben Asher tradition, 
[whilst] the Ashkenazic manuscripts are far removed (‘se alejan 
muchissimo’) from the Ben Asher model (here represented by L, 
O and C)” (Pérez Castro 1977, 160). 

The conclusion of the article leads to the idea that Sephar- 
dic manuscripts are very close to the Ben Asher standard tradi- 
tion, a point commonly shared nowadays, as it was already 
claimed in the thirteenth century by some Ashkenazic grammar- 
ians, such as Yequti’el ha-Naqdan in his ‘En ha-Qore.'! Although 
the method employed in the article (comparing variants) is be- 
yond reproach, the question of the treatment of the Ashkenazic 
manuscripts must be reassessed by taking into account the fol- 
lowing facts: 

a) Tiberian codices already vary among themselves—the best 
example is that, according to Pérez Castro’s data, the Cairo 
Codex of the Prophets itself varies to almost the same extent 
as G-I-1 (one of the two selected Ashkenazic manuscripts) 
when both sets are compared to L (Pérez Castro, 1977, 
159). 

b) The unexplained choice of Ashkenazic manuscripts implies 
(without explicitly saying so) that MSS Paris 1-3 reflect the 


" See Yarkoni’s (1965) PhD dissertation and Yarkoni (1993). I thank 
Samuel Blapp for having brought these references to my attention. 
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Palestino-Tiberian vocalization system or the so-called ‘ex- 
tended Tiberian’ vocalization system.’? This system, de- 
scribed by Dotan as a nonconventional Tiberian system, re- 
quires further study, as it seems to exist in many variations 
across Ashkenazic Bible manuscripts. MSS Paris 1-3 and G- 
I-I should not be taken as standard models for this cultural 
area and for general conclusions, but only as samples for 
preliminary conclusions.’ 

c) Other systematically analysed Ashkenazic manuscripts may 
lead to a reappraisal according to which non-Sephardic 
manuscripts are seen not just as philologically deviant from 
the standard tradition or as products of ignorance, as 
claimed by certain grammarians,'* but rather as being what 
they are: historical artefacts that reflect a different chain of 
post-Masoretic transmission of the Hebrew biblical text in 
Europe. Historically, these manuscripts have been used by 
Jews in European communities, copied with care from the 


exemplars on hand.'° 


” Golinets (2012, 596); for the background see Khan (2017). 


13 As there were no systematic studies of the Ashkenazic Bibles, Pérez 
Castro, of course, had no choice but to take samples. The ANR MBH 
project (2016-2020) will provide new data on this corpus of Ashkenazic 
biblical manuscripts. 


™ Yequti’el ha-Naqdan refers to this according to Yarkoni (1965, II:x). 
15 See, for instance, fol. 256r in MS Vat. Ebr. 14 (on which, see below), 
where Elijah ha-Naqdan mentions the reading found 7319 yw yw” nNII0NA 
‘in an old masoret, old corrected examplar (?)’; cf. Attia (2015, 109-111, 
125). 
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2.0. COMPARING TIBERIAN STANDARD MANUSCRIPTS 
WITH ASHKENAZIC MANUSCRIPTS 


Between 2011 and 2014, within the framework of a project at 
Heidelberg University,'© I prepared an edition of micrographic 
Masoretic notes appearing in MS Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vat. Ebr. 14.'” This manuscript is a Norman-Ashkenazic 
Bible that contains only the Pentateuch, the Five Megillot and the 
Haftarot (extracts of the Prophets). This codex was produced in 
Normandy in 1239 by a scribe named Elijah ha-Naqdan."* I will 
not discuss here the point of editing figurative Masorah—an en- 
terprise considered non-philological per se by many scholars— 
but rather focus on a new question: How do the earliest Ashkenazic 
manuscripts correspond to the Tiberian Masoretic text? 

The present analysis is not structured in exactly the same 
way as that of Pérez Castro, but some parallels can be drawn. The 
basis of this new analysis is the Ashkenazic Bible MS Vat. Ebr. 14 
mentioned above. This manuscript preserves 63 folios of figura- 
tive Masorah, namely, drawings and figures made up of text (see 
illustration below). In this case study I have chosen to focus on 


thirteen folios from Exodus. In each folio (which do not always 


16 SFB 933 Materialen Text-Kulturen, Subproject B4, with Prof. H. Liss 
(HFJS), Kay Petzold, Sebastian Seeman. 


17 See Attia (2015). 


'8 See Attia (2015, Appendix 2, Codicological and Palaeographical De- 
scription of MS Vat. Ebr. 14, 119-30) and also in the MBH Database. 
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present continuous text), the lemmas of words that are the sub- 
ject of a masora parva (MP) or a masora magna (MM) are edited. 
For each lemma, MP variants and MM variants are recorded. 
The lemmas of MS Vat. Ebr. 14 have been compared with 
those of seven other manuscripts divided into two groups: a 
group of four standard Tiberian manuscripts and a group of three 
of the earliest Ashkenazic manuscripts. The standard Tiberian 


group of Hebrew biblical manuscripts include here: 


(i) The so called ‘Leningrad Codex’, i.e., the MS Saint Peters- 
burg, National Library of Russia, I Firkovitch, B19a (hence- 
forth L). 


(ii) The MS London, British Library, Or. 4445 (henceforth O) 


(iii) The so called ‘M1’, i.e. the MS Madrid, Complutense Uni- 
versity Library 118-Z-42 [M1], (henceforth M), a thir- 
teenth-century Sefardic Bible. 


(iv) The so called ‘Damascus Pentateuch’, i.e., the MS Jerusa- 
lem, National Library of Israel, 24°5702, (henceforth D). 
This is a Pentateuch dated to the tenth century, with some 
notes vocalized and accented according to the Babylonian 


system. 


The ‘Aleppo Codex’ has not been chosen, because it does 
not include Exodus.’° 

The corpus of Ashkenazic manuscripts is composed of some 
of the earliest dated Ashkenazic Bibles (unlike the corpus of Pérez 


Castro), namely: 


' http://www.aleppocodex.org/newsite/index.html 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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MS London, Valmadonna Trust 1 (henceforth V). This is the 
earliest dated Ashkenazic Bible, 1189, only 180 years older 
than L. 


MS Berlin, Statsbibliothek zu Berlin, Or. Qu. 9, 1233 
(henceforth B). This was written by Elijah ha-Naqdan in a 
very small format, with Masoretic notes in a MM presented 
in an abbreviated manner. It appears to be a miniaturiza- 
tion of Vat. Ebr. 14.?° 


MS Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Ebr. 482 
(henceforth R). This is one of the famous ‘La Rochelle Bi- 
bles’, copied in La Rochelle on the Atlantic coast, probably 
in 1216. The Prophets and the Hagiographs were copied by 
the same scribe who wrote the MS Vatican, Vat. Ebr. 468 
(La Rochelle, 1215). It is a complete Bible, with Targum in 


the margins of the Pentateuch.”! 


Due to the large number of variations in the use of rafe be- 


tween the manuscripts considered here, as well as some practical 


and technical editorial problems, it has been decided to mark rafe 


in the lemma when it appears in the lemma, but not to record 


variant uses of the rafe. 


?° See Attia (2015, Appendix 3, Codicological and Palaeographical De- 
scription of MS Berlin Or. Qu. 9, 131-37). 


21 A new paleographical analysis of Vat. Ebr. 482 is in preparation, 


based on the software Graphoskop, examining the possibility that this 


manuscript is the product of two different scribes. 
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Following this procedure, in the thirteen folios studied in 
my monograph The Masorah of Elijah ha Naqdan (2015), 162 lem- 
mas were found having a MP and/or MM. These present seventy 
variants. In the table below, I have applied the classification de- 


vised by Pérez Castro to my own list of variants. 


Folio | No. oflem- | Variantsin | Variants in consonantal 
in Attia | mas with MP | lemma, MP, | form, plene vs. defective 
(2015) | and/or MM | and/or MM spellings, ketiv-qere 
1 14 8 1 
2 17 10 1 
3 7 2 0 
4 12 6 3 
5 14 8 2 
6 17 4 1 
7 11 6 0 
8 5 2 0 
9 13 5 0 
10 17 5 0 
11 17 6 0 
12 10 6 0 
13 8 2 0 
TOTAL 162 70 8 


Based on this procedure, the distribution of variants is similar to 


the one in Pérez Castro’s study (see table below). These include: 


(i) a few variants in terms of consonantal form, plene versus 


defective spelling, and ketiv-qere; 
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(ii) some vowel interchanges, including, as in Pérez Castro’s 
study, the replacement of shureq with qibbus and patah with 


games; 
(iii) many variants concerning accents; 


(iv) variations in the marking of ga‘ya. 


Folio in Attia | Variants in vo- | Variants in accents, | Variants 
(2015) calisation dagesh, rafe in ga‘ya 
1 2 4 2 
2 2 6 2 
3 0 2 0 
4 2 3 0 
5 2 3 1 
6 0 3 0 
7 0 4 2 
8 1 0 2 
9 0 3 2 
10 0 5 0 
11 1 4 1 
12 1 4 1 
13 2 0 0 
TOTAL (67*) 13 41 13 


* Three variants cannot be classified according to these categories. 


3.0. SELECT EXAMPLES 


Key to table 
| Separator between variants 
= This case in Vat14 is the same in X 


~ This case in Vatl14 appears as variant in X 
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< This case in Vat14 is not found in X 
// ‘corresponding to’ 


3.1. Variants in Consonantal Form, Plene versus Defec- 


tive Spelling, and Ketiv-Qere 


MS Vat. Ebr. 14 


Apparatus repro- 
duced from Attia 
(2015) 


owinl Gen. 50.26 


Different spelling and a ketiv-qere MP p ow™ 
shared only by Vat14, V and B,”” matching 


Tiberian codices owin. 


ovin] = V (but 
without dagesh) 
B|~ODLRM 
ow 

MP ovin] = VB 
|~L5m5|DM 
R5|<O 


oy Exod. 5.14 


Defective spelling only in Vat14; plene 
spelling in Ashk. mss V and B but B does 


not have a disjunctive accent. 


Dav] = ODLM 
R ~ VB (without 
zagef qatan) 
Diy 


Aipwan-dy Exod. 12.7 


Defective spelling in B (unique) 


Fipwan oy] = O 
DLVR|~B 
qpwAT DI 


?2 Additional research on this form in other manuscripts shows that in 
the MS St John’s College, Cambridge, MS A1, the reading in this precise 
passage follows Vat14, B and V. 
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4 | yawn Exod. 12.15 yawn] = ODL 

Plene spelling in B (unique) eee 
the waw) | ~B 
wawn 

5 | yiwxin ofa Exod. 12.16 pwrin pra] ~ O 
Specific accents in Vat14; V displays a de- DLRB ofa 
fective spelling. fiend | ~V 

}WRID OPA 

6 | Fin Exod. 13.09 qeyin] ~ B 
Plene spelling unique to Vat14, not relevant | T8'¥i7 | ODLV 
to Ashk. MSS. R JXxin 

7 | 7831 Exod. 13.11 qk] = VB ~ 
Different spelling and a ketiv-qere, with waw LR ASP 
instead of yod (both lemma and Masoretic 
notes shared by V/B). 

8 | Exod. 20.25 a°)>nni monn] = B| ~ 
Plene spelling with yod with dagesh in ODLVRAYnKM 
Vat14/B. The MP of this lemma in Vat14 
notes ’on1 5 (a casus lét and defective 
spelling), and this Masoretic note follows 
the Tiberian codices. 


3.2. Vowels 


3.2.1. Shureq/qibbus Interchange 


9 


oan Exod. 12.11 


In B qibbus (short) replaced by a 
shureq (long). 


oun] = V|~ODLR 
oan | ~ Boyan 
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10 | omtiay Exod. 38.12 ortiav]) = OLMD|~V 
In B, from the same scribe, gibbus | 07 Tiav | ~ B ontay 
in B against shureq in Vat14. 
11 | 141 Exod. 32.27 avn] ~O DLMVRB 


Qibbus only in Vat14, otherwise Ww 


shuruq 


3.2.2. Patah/qames Interchange 


an additional MP note in Vat14 as one of four 
exceptions in the Pentateuch); replaced in B 


by games without an accent sign. 


12 | Awyh nnd Exod. 5.15 nwyA nad] = 
In V patah is omitted in error. ODLMRB 
<V na 
“myn 
13 | jm; Exod. 5.16 lim] = ODL 
Qames in a closed accented syllable; in B MVR ~ Bin 
patah instead of games 
14 | on3 Exod. 13.17 on] = ODL 
Distinctive feature of B (patah instead of VR|~ Bon 
qames), munah replaced by merkha. 
15 | jip Exod. 40.38 fy] = ODL 
Patah in the lemma (this form is indicated in | MVR ~ B jay 
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3.2.3. Other Cases 


16 | wring Exod. 12.15 


Problematic spelling: graphic signs in V14, L 
and V. R is defective. 


rvYyxeaa] = 
L (erased waw) 


V(sraphic sign in the 


others”) defective spelling (holem haser) with 
an accompanying Masorah note. Vat14’s MP 
and MM figurata refer to three defective 
cases, while there is a lack of agreement with 
the masorah of Tiberian codices, which men- 
tions three cases, two plene and one defec- 


tive. 


wo”) |ODR 
wR | < B 
nwxw 
17 | 551 Exod. 13.13 5] = VB|~ 
Vowel games qatan in Ashkenazic MSS // ho- | OL... 231 751 
lem haser in Tiberian MSS. Dae 221.79) 
18 | 75x> Exod. 35.9 75x5] = VB ~ 
In Tiberian manuscripts plene spelling; in An- ODLMR 
glo-Norman manuscripts (Vat14, V, B and TiDR? 


MP on 5x9] ~ 
D3 |LMVR 
on amon 13 | 
< OB 

MM on 7x9] 

M (see p. 144) 
<ODLVBR 


3 This lemma in Vat14 is indeed three times defective: Exod. 25.7; 35.9, 


27. The same is true in V and B, and also in the Ashkenazic manuscript 
MS. BL Or. 4227 (dated to 1300). In V the lemma follows the Anglo- 
Norman group, but its MP (on tm 5n ’2’3) refers to the Tiberian codices 
O, D, Land R (where only Exod. 25.7 is defective). See Attia (2015, 101 


on 75x) Exod. 35.9). 
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19 | yap Lev. 1.2 eR] = V| ~ 
Qames qatan instead of hatef qames (both are | OD LMRB 
short games vowels), followed only by V. The ea 


masorah in V alone refers to games qatan. 


3.3. Accents and Diacritical Signs 


In this category B is the manuscript that generally exhibits differ- 


ences. 


3.3.1. Erroneously Omitted or Differently-placed Dagesh 


20 | *34a Gen. 50.23 242] = ODLMVR|~B 
Absence of dagesh in B. ‘AA 
21 | xdpni Exod. 1.7 xdam] = ODLMVR|~ 


Dagesh different in B (in the la- | B 822M 
med) (mistake?). 


22 | #59 Exod. 5.13 2] = ODLMVR~ B93 
Dagesh omitted in B (same 
scribe). 

23 | ony Exod. 13.17 onr] ODLV~ Bonpr 


Absence of dagesh in B. 


24 | ono Mvp Exod. 30.7 oAD mop] = OLDMV| 


Absence of dagesh in B. ~ Bond nop 


3.3.2. Isolated Variants in the Accents 


25 | oapta->x) Exod. 24.14 | oapin>x1] = ODLMV|~B “x1 


Accent changed in B. | P2iet 
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26 


jaw) Exod. 24.16 


Accent changed in B. 


aw] ~ ODL MB awn [[V?] 


27 


Aw Exod. 24.17 


Absence of accent in 
B. 


Axqa] = ODLMV| ~ Basra 


28 


inp) Exod. 25.2 


Accent changed in B. 


np] = ODLM[[V]] | ~ np B 


3.3.3. Word-final Shewa 


Valmadonna 1 includes the isolated feature of shewa on word- 


final yod and waw. 


29 | pnxai Exod. 32.29 raga] = ODLMRB| ~ Vrnxai 
V with shewa on final 
waw. 

30 | pénp-nxi Exod. 35.11 | rvap-nyi] = ODLMRB|~V 
V with shewa on final pop EN 
waw. 

31 | inna Exod. 35.11 ima] = ODLMR|~Vinma| ~ 
V with shewa on final Bima 
waw. 

32 | vTa-Ax) Exod. 35.12 riaAxi] = ODLMRB|~Vpria 
V with shewa on final 
waw. 


3.3.4. Variants Shared by Ashkenazic Manuscripts 


Four variants are shared by at least two manuscripts of the Ash- 
kenazic Group Vat14/B/V (R generally follows L, O and D). 
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33 | 755) Exod. 12.11 7333] = V|ODLBRADN 
Accent variants (darga) only in 
Vat14 and V. 

34 | on Exod. 12.11 oun] = V|~ODLR 
Revia‘ in Ashkenazic MSS corre- | 0°30 | ~ Boman 


sponds to zagef qatan in Tibe- 
rian MSS and B. 


35 | nIvin> Exod. 13.10 [atyind = VB|~O?DLR 
Ashkenazic MSS have mappiq mqyin? 


below the he and not inside. 


36 | AnIbi AnIoD AANW Exod. 21.10 NAb) aAMios WAN] = OL | 
The mappigs are placed belows ~D ani |~ VB aay 
the letter he in Vatl14, V, and B HAY] HD 


3.3.5. Ga‘ya 


Many variants involve the absence of ga‘ya in B. 


37 | mnanhi Exod. 1.10 nnanni] = ODL 
Gaya is absent in B; this example is also | MVR|~B 
in Pérez Castro’s study. Paris 1-3 does naan 


not have ga‘ya here. 


38 | bpb Exod. 5.8 bypiy] = OLMR 
Absence of ga‘ya; present only in D, L, B|~ DLV tippy 
and V. 


4.0. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


These new data show that when Tiberian sources, such as the 


Damascus Pentateuch and earlier Ashkenazic Bible manuscripts, 
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are added to the comparative corpus, the question of the rela- 
tionship of the Ashkenazic manuscripts to the Ben Asher tradition 
becomes more complicated than previously believed by scholars. 
The Tiberian Ben Asher vocalisation tradition cannot be reduced 
to L. Irregularity in the variants shows that more than one model 
was followed and that even among the oriental Tiberian codices 
variants already existed. For instance, with regard to ga‘ya, the 
ga‘ya is absent from O, but present in V. Hence, it may be con- 
cluded that the principles of the Tiberian Masoretic tradition 
were followed with varying degrees of faithfulness, as can only 
be expected in a manuscript culture. 

The adjustments or disagreements between the Masoretic 
notes and the consonantal text remind us that a post-Masoretic 
medieval biblical manuscript is the result of a complex process 
involving sources and different people. The sofer was responsible 
for the consonants and may have used a different exemplar from 
that used by the naqdan or the masran. This is the case in Valma- 
donna 1, where many Masoretic annotations contradict the con- 
sonantal text.2* Moreover, some grammatical explanations of- 
fered by the grammarian Yequti’el ha-Naqdan in his En ha-Qore 
correspond to the variants I have described.*° It is highly likely, 
however, that, despite Yequti’el ha-Naqdan’s opinion, the Ashke- 


4 See also Beit-Arié, Sirat, and Glatzer (2006, 82-87, especially 83). 


°° The second part of the work (a grammatical treatise) propounds rules 
for word-stress, methigot (i.e., ga‘yas), maqgefs, and warnings against 
errors in the reading of a Sefer Torah (Yarkoni 1965, II:i-ii). Further 


research is required. 
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nazic Bibles remain fundamentally Tiberian and should be con- 
sidered a medieval development of that tradition. This forces us 
to abandon the idea of a monolithic ‘standard’ Tiberian tradition 
(or a family of manuscripts made up of L, O, and D) opposing a 
‘non-standard’ or ‘non-conventional’ one. We should rather con- 
ceive of post-medieval Tiberian texts, including some groups of 
variants inspired by local pronunciations, customs, and scribal 
practices. 

In addition, the study of the variants shows both specifici- 
ties of each manuscript as well as families of manuscripts or 
scribal traditions. For instance, compared to Vat. Ebr. 14, La Ro- 
chelle shares fewer variants with Ashkenazic manuscripts (for in- 
stance, in the case of 75x, it does not correspond to the group). 
It is possible that this manuscript was copied from a Spanish ex- 
emplar in La Rochelle and not from an Ashkenazic one.” Also, 
MS B is an odd case. This is a manuscript that appears to have 
been produced by the same scribe as wrote MS Vat. Ebr. 14. The 
codicological and palaeographical features reflect the same hand. 
MS B, however, follows different rules of vocalization from what 
are found in MS Vat. Ebr. 14, viz. the interchanges qames/patah 
and shureq/qibbus; omission of dagesh; ga‘ya generally different 
from MS Vat. Ebr. 14. Why is this? The local pronunciation of 


Hebrew may have influenced early medieval Ashkenazic Bibles 


26 This manuscript seems to have been transported to Spain after 1294 
(when the Jews were expelled from the town). See Richler and Beit-Arié 
(2008, 406-7). 
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and prayer books.”’ It is possible that MS B was copied from a 
different examplar. Moreover, its very small format suggests that 
it may have been intended for use as a prayer book. 

One interesting hypothesis, supported by case 18 (75x 
Exod. 35.9), is that manuscripts that exhibit the strongest Anglo- 
Norman variants, i.e., cases where MSS Vat. Ebr. 14, V, and B 
share similar variants, furnish evidence for the existence of a uni- 
form scribal tradition as a subgroup within the Ashkenazic area. 
A group of Anglo-Norman variants emerged from this corpus, 
specifically in cases 1, 2, 4, 7, 17, 18, 19, 33, 35 and 36. In my 
opinion, this group could constitute a basis for further study on 
Ashkenazic Bibles from England or Northern France. 

The Manuscripta Bibliae Hebraicae Project (MBH Project) 
seeks to study Ashkenazic biblical manuscripts in depth, linking 
textual features, such as the specific variants noted in the above 
group of Ashkenazic manuscripts, to extensive material features, 
such as codicological and palaeographical parameters. This 
should help us locate and reconstruct families of manuscripts and 
scribal traditions within western medieval Europe, as well as con- 
struct a new typology of medieval Hebrew biblical manuscripts 


in this geocultural area. 
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THE PROSODIC MODELS OF ANDALUSI 
HEBREW METRICS" 


José Martinez Delgado 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 


Throughout the long history of Hebrew poetry of Andalusi origin, 
the methodological foci and analytical proposals found in manu- 
als have changed and evolved, always adapting to the new reali- 
ties of who was producing and consuming these types of compo- 
sitions. Today, it is understood that Andalusi Hebrew metrics is 
based on a set succession and combination of long and short syl- 
lables, with the different sequences producing different metres.’ 


It is also widely accepted that metrical adaptation was carried 


“ This study was carried out under the auspices of ERDF/Ministry of 
Science, Innovation and Universities-State Research Agency, Project: 
The Judeo-Arabic Legacy of al-Andalus: The Linguistic Heritage 
PGC2018-094407-B-I00. In this paper I will use the following abbrevi- 
ations in a conventional way: C for consonant; V for vowel; S for sabab 
kafif; L for sabab taqil; W for watid majmu‘; V for watid mafriq; LS for 
fasila sugra; LW for fdsila kubra; T for tenu‘a; Y for yated; — for long 
vowel; and ~ for short vowel. 

' This, for instance, was the approach used in the classic work by Schir- 
mann (1995, 119-22, especially n. 105). 
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out by Dunash ben Labrat in tenth-century Cordoba.’ However, 
arguments continue even today about whether this system is 
based on an opposition of long and short syllables (traditional 
quantitative pattern) or open and closed syllables with phonic 
accents giving the composition its rhythm (accentuated pattern).* 

The traditional conception seems to have its origin in the 
introductions to Hebrew metrics written by Abraham ibn ‘Ezra in 
his Sefer Sahot* and Moshe Qimhi in Mahalak shevile ha-da‘at.° As 
both authors, Ibn ‘Ezra and Qimhi, were ‘distributors’ of the An- 
dalusi legacy in Europe, it is not surprising that they found a sim- 
plified formula to transmit and adapt the complex classical ‘arid 
to an Arabic-speaking and Romance-speaking public who had ei- 
ther lost quantitative rhythm or never known it. According to this 
model, metres originated in the alternation of the medieval met- 
rical units known in Hebrew as yated (a sequence correlated with 
CVCVC) and tenu‘a (a sequence correlated with CVC), producing 
what both men considered the Hebrew metres and, to some ex- 
tent, this is still used today to scan any verse that employs this 
metrical system, whether the poet was Arabic-speaking or not. 


Both authors seem to have echoed the vowel theory of Moshe’s 


? Although medieval sources had already attributed this adaptation to 
Dunash ben Labrat, the first modern academic to defend it was Brody 
(1937) in response to questions from Pinsker, Shamhuni, and Harkabi. 


3 For a summary of the different theories on Andalusi metrics in general, 
see Corriente (1986; 1991; 1998, 90-121 and 31-37). 


‘ Lippmann (1827, x—xi) edition, and Del Valle (1977, 145-58). 
5 See folios 45-50 of the Venice edition (1546). 
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father, Yosef Qimhi,° converting the concept of harf, understood 
in the metrical system used between the tenth and twelfth centu- 
ries as the smallest unit that can be scanned, into an alternation 
of short and long syllables.’ This form of scanning became estab- 
lished on the Iberian Peninsula as well, and was described in the 
early fourteenth century by David ben Yom Tob ben Bilya of Por- 
tugal.* The model was very widespread and would become the 
version transmitted among the different Jewish communities in 
Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This alternation of short and long syllables is similar to 
what Orientalist William Jones did centuries later when he be- 


lieved that the Arabic ‘artid was simply a copy of Greek and Latin 


° The theory of ten vowels, five large or long and five small or short, 
was first put forward in Sefer ha-zikkaron (ed. Bacher 1888, 17-19). 


7 On the metrical syllables, harf or mora see Frolov (2000, 68-93). At 
the end of the chapter, Moshe Qimhi himself confesses that he manipu- 
lated the Andalusi metrical system when he says: Apbn7 new ytnw wNN 
nnnioani 0705 wn ipon on 2 nAXYA Pwr NaN wyw AA APEX warn 
Spi any atm piyna omx bax: on x10 ‘you should know that this 
division into types of verses (= metres) is not exactly what poetry ex- 
perts used, since they divided the verse into sections and introduced the 
types (= feet) under each category; however, this division (yated- 
tenu‘a) seems easier to me’. [This passage is at the bottom of folio 50 
just before the colophon in the Venice edition (1546)]. 

8 Edited by Allony (1966). The triple approach to vowels (Masoretic, 
grammatical, and metrical) can also be seen at the end of the fifteenth 
century in Sa‘adyah ibn Danan (Cohen 2000, 66-76, for the Arabic ver- 


sion and 155-67 for the Hebrew version). 
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metrics, an idea that can be found even today in manuals on clas- 
sical Arabic metrics written in Europe. Much more interesting is 
the mixed system to study Andalusi Hebrew metrics devised by 
David Yellin,’ who, after recognizing the Kalilian metrical system 
in medieval Hebrew metrics, used the pa‘al paradigm to scan and 
catalogue the metres. 

Thus, up to four different basic prosodic models of Andalusi 
Hebrew metrics can be identified: 

(i) the original or indigenous model used between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, faithfully conveyed in an anonymous man- 
ual,'° to a lesser extent in the first texts on metrics and even in 
later pieces such as Ya‘agov ben El‘azar ha-Bavli’s thirteenth-cen- 
tury work;"? 

(ii) the Romance model, devised by Andalusi authors exiled 
in southern Europe after the arrival of the Almohads; 

(iii) the classical or European model, inspired by the meth- 
ods of classical Greek poetry; 

(iv) the mixed or Israeli model codified by David Yellin, a 


hybrid of all the earlier models and the one used today. 


2.0. THE INDIGENOUS MODEL 


This is the original model on which the Arabic metrical science 


(alm al-‘artid) used by medieval poets in arabophone settings was 


° Yellin (1939) and Yellin (1940, 44-53). 
1° Edition by Martinez Delgado (2017). 
1 Yahalom (2001). 
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based.” The classical Arabic metrical system is composed of six- 
teen metres, fifteen of which, considered classical, are attributed 
to Al-Kalil ibn Ahmad al-Farahidi (718-791), with the last (mu- 
tadarak) attributed to his disciple °Abi al-Hasan Sa‘id ibn 
Mas‘ada al-Mujasi‘i (d. 830), known as Akfash al-’Awsat. 

The units or metrical syllables are formed by joining two or 
more vocalised letters followed by a quiescent letter.'* The union 
of two letters is called sabab ‘rope’ (the type used to tie down a 
tent), that of three letters in two syllables (CVCVC or CVCV) is 
called watid ‘peg’ (the kind used to fix a tent rope), while the 
sequence of four or more letters (CVCVCVC or CVCVCV) is 
known as fasila ‘fastener’. 


Two types of sabab are recognised:!° 


2 For the description of the metrics in this work, I have followed, firstly, 
classic medieval treatises like the work by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Kitab al- 
‘Iqd al-Farid (ed. Amin et al. 1948), the annotated edition of La 
Khazradjyah (ed. Basset 1902), the Kitab al-‘Arid by Ibn Jinni (ed. al- 
Hayb 19897), and that by al-Raba‘i (ed. Badran 2000) in addition to al- 
Ka@fi by al-Tabrizi (ed. Shamseddin 20087) and, secondly, modern clas- 
sical manuals like those by Alvarez Sanz y Tubau (n.d.); ‘Atiq (1987); 
Sobh (2011); and Hasimi (n.d.). 

'S For the concept of harf as letter, as syllable, and as mora, and for how 
it is used to compose feet and metres, see Frolov (2000, 68-93). For its 
definition in Hebrew, see Jastrow (1897, 4). 

‘4 The metaphor consists of understanding the verse as a tent (bayit) 
held in place with a sabab ‘rope’, which is, in turn, fixed with a watid 
‘peg’ assisted by a fasila ‘fastener’. 

'S To catalogue the syllables and feet, I will use the Hebrew alphabet 


and reproduce the original Arabic vocalisation with the Hebrew vowels 
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1. Sabab kafif ‘light rope’ (henceforth abbreviated as s): a 
succession of two letters, the first vocalised and the second qui- 
escent, i.e., one closed syllable (CVC, represented as v8) or its 
equivalent, the open syllable with a long vowel (CV, represented 
as 85), since lengthened letters are considered quiescent conso- 
nants. To vocalise the first letter, any of the vowels (x, &, &, &, &, 
i, and &) can be used. Therefore, for metrical purposes, 1x, 18, 
and na are identical. 

2. Sabab taqil ‘heavy rope’ (henceforth abbreviated as L): a 
succession of two vocalised letters, i.e., two short open syllables 
(CVCV, represented as v5). These occur rarely and, in fact, are 
always followed by a sabab kafif, producing the sequence known 
as fdsila sugra (see below). To create a sabab taqil, a compound 
shewa or a hatef vowel (&, &, and &) is used and this implies that 
the vowel that precedes it is also a vocalised letter, for example, 
the mem and the ‘ayin in nvyn, which is equivalent to pv (hence- 
forth abbreviated as LS). Licence to use this is reserved only and 
exclusively for feet that require the presence of this metrical syl- 
lable. The sequence seems to have been established on the basis 
of sequences involving a vowel and a following hatef as in 73x) 
and wx, in which the vowel before the hatef was parsed as 
short. There is no consensus among grammarians, however, 
about the existence of the saba taqil, since it depends on whether 


the mobile shewa and hatefim were considered vowels. According 


qibbus (damma), patah (fatha) and hireq (kasra). Bear in mind that in a 
case like 7>1y), shureq can never be used with the waw, since for metrical 
purposes in this foot, it is a quiescent letter like final nun, meaning that 


it cannot receive any vowels. 
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to Hayyiij, the sequence is impossible.’* Ibn Janah’” and Yosef 
Qimhi,'® however, accept it. According to the anonymous man- 
ual,’? it is not possible in Hebrew in isolation, although in prac- 
tice it is used.”° 

Two types of watid are also recognised: 

1. Watid majmi‘ ‘joined peg’ (henceforth abbreviated as w): 
a succession of three letters, where the first and second are vo- 
calised and the third is quiescent, i.e., a CVCVC sequence (repre- 
sented as bya) or CVCV (represented as 1p). Examples of this type 
are 139, 733, and 741. As in the case of the sabab kafif, an open 
syllable with a long vowel is considered to contain a final quies- 
cent letter. 

2. Watid mafrigq ‘separated peg’ (henceforth abbreviated as 
v): a succession of three letters, where the first is vocalised, the 
second quiescent, and the third vocalised, i.e., CVCCV (repre- 
sented as 5p9 or »x9). This only appears in two circumstances and 
there is no consensus among the grammarians concerning it. The 
first case is apocopated imperatives and imperfects of verbs 
whose first radical is yod, in either binyan qal, such as 72, or hif‘il, 


such as pw. However, acclaimed authors such as Hayyiij argue 


16 Jastrow (1897, 7). 


” Derenbourg (1880, 277-90) and Alahmad Alkhakaf and Martinez Del- 
gado (2018, 39-49 and 99-106). 


18 Bacher (1888, 17-18). 
° Martinez Delgado (2017, 35). 
20 Martinez Delgado (2017, 51 and 84). 
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that this type of sequence is equivalent to CVCC,” while the au- 
thor of the anonymous manual claims to perceive a patah /a/ 
sound after the last quiescent consonant” and thus considers this 
a CVCCV sequence. The other case occurs in segolate nouns 
whose third radical is weak, such as 43a, in which, according to 
the phonological theory of the period, the accent on the first rad- 
ical creates a weak letter and the final heh does not count for 
metrical purposes. It would scan, therefore, as 2x3, ie., DVD or 
CVCCV. 

There are also two types of fasila: 

1. Fasila sugrd ‘small fastener’ (henceforth abbreviated as 
LS, i.e., sabab taqil + sabab kafif): a succession of four letters, the 
first three of which are vocalised and the last quiescent 
(CVCVCVC, represented as v5). This commonly occurs where 
there is a vowel followed by a hatef, as in TA, or in cases where 
in the scansion of the verse a shewa is read as vocalic after a short 
vowel, as in 7273. 

2. Fdsila kubra ‘large fastener’ (henceforth abbreviated as 
LW, i.e. sabab taqil + watid majmii‘): a succession of five letters, 
the first four of which are vocalised and the last quiescent 
(CVCVCVCVG, represented as jnby5). The only author who de- 


fends its existence is Ibn Janah who argues that it occurs in the 


21 Jastrow (1897, 7). 
?2 Martinez Delgado (2017, 52 and 83). 
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words Annw), ww, and ninno’na, which for metrical purposes 
would be nnnw), ww, and nana, respectively.”° 

The feet result from the succession of two or three of these 
prosodic units or syllables. The combination of metric syllables 
produces up to ten feet. Two of them are composed of five letters: 
jv) Ws and 7)pxa sw; and the other eight are composed of seven: 
TPYRIN WSS, TVENDA SSW, IN2VRIA WLS, TVROND LSW, NNN SSV, 
TON DVN VSS, }VaNDA SVS and jOX WR SWs. 

Once inside the poem, these feet usually undergo a series 
of modifications that alter their original appearance, which are 
known as zihafat or ‘ilal, depending on their position and con- 
stancy in the composition. The metres are formed by a succession 
of feet, sometimes eight (four in each hemistich) and other times 
six (three in each hemistich). In classical theory, these sequences 
serve to develop and organise the five metrical circles displayed 
by Al-Kalil ibn Ahmad al-Farahid in his now lost Treatise on Met- 
rics. These five metrical circles are arranged as follows 

1. Muktalaf: two asymmetrical feet that are repeated twice 
per hemistich. It includes the classical metres tawil ({7yxan pa 
WS WSS 2x in each hemistich), madid ({7yx5 jnX2VND SWS SW 2x in 
each hemistich), and basit (,yx5 }pyanon ssw sw 2x in each hem- 


istich).7* 


8 Derenbourg (1880, 277-90) and Alahmad Alkhakaf and Martinez Del- 
gado (2018, 39-49 and 99-106). 


4 Theory would later include derived or modern mustatil (wa | yyxRan 


WSS WS 2x in each hemistich) and mumtadd (jnx>yxa jovKRD SW SWS 2x in 


each hemistich) metres in this circle. 
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2. Mu’talaf: two symmetrical hemistichs that repeat the 
same foot three times. It includes the classical metres wadfir 
(in>yxan WLS 3x per hemistich) and kamil (oyxann Lsw 3x per 
hemistich).”° 

3. Mustabah: two symmetrical hemistichs that repeat the 
same foot three times. It includes the classical metres hazaj 
stich), and ramal (jnx2yx5 sws 3x per hemistich). 

4. Mujtalab: three feet (two of them always the same) are 
repeated in each hemistich. It includes the classical metres sari‘ 
(nx wan fpandn vend SSW SSW SSV 1x in each hemistich), mun- 
sarih (Qyanon nxwan van Ssw ssv ssw 1x in each hemistich), 
kafif (In 2a VaNoA [NX NRA SWS SWS SSW 1x in each hemistich), 
mudari‘ (jnxyyKRD TryRdN 1 7yRAD WSS WSS SWS 1x in each hemi- 
hemistich), and mujtatt (}yanon jnX Nd FVanon SSw Sws ssw 1x 
in each hemistich). 

5. Muttafaq: the same foot repeated eight times. It only in- 
cludes the classical metre mutaqarib (j71w5 ws 4x in each hemi- 
stich). Some manuals add the mutadarak metre when it is in- 
cluded with the Kalilian circles ({;yx5 sw 4x in each hemistich) 


along with its variant (7>y5 ss 4x in each hemistich). 


5 The theory would later include the derived metre mutawaffir or 


mustawfir (nx>yRa SWL 3x per hemistich) in this circle. 
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The succession of these feet produces the verse or bayt.*® 
The verse is made up of two hemistichs; the first hemistich is 
known as the sadr (in Hebrew delet) and the second as ‘ajz (in 
Hebrew soger). The term for the first two or three feet (depending 
of the length of the hemistich) is haSw ‘stuffing’, while the last 
feet in each hemistich have their own name, ‘arid for the last 
foot of the first hemistich and darb for the last foot of the second 
hemistich.?” 

The verse can be complete (tamm), if all its feet are used;”° 


in the case of tawil its complete form is: 


“ajz sadr 


Trpxan | ive fPrpran pia | teprxan | pia tepxan pws 


darb hasw ‘artid hasw 


The verse can be partial (majziz’), if it has supressed a foot in each 


hemistich. In tawil this would be: 


frpxan trpxan pa fepran trpxan pws 


6 Unlike the Romance model, which understood that the verse is pro- 
duced by the succession and alternation of yated and tenu‘a; this con- 


ception distorts the metrical nature of these compositions. 


27 In the medieval Hebrew tradition (Romance or later), there are no 
known names for these basic components on which part of the rhythm 
is based, perhaps because they had already lost their original function 
in a non-arabophone context, as suggested by the words of Moshe 
Qimhi. Nevertheless, it is possible that the terms delet and soger origi- 


nally referred to these two feet and not to the hemistichs. 


8 This form is used in the metres tawil, basit, wafir, kamil, rajaz, ramal, 


sari‘, munsarih, khafif, and mutaqarib. 
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It can be weak (manhuk) if two-thirds of the metre is supressed. 


In tawil this would be: 
Trpxan pipes pyran jpa 


It can be divided (mastir) if a complete hemistich is eliminated 


In tawil this would be: 
frpran pws trpran pws 


Moreover, if the poet rhymes ‘arid and darb in both hemistichs 
at the beginning of the poem, i.e., both feet share the rhyme and 
foot, this rhythm is called tasri‘. 

Finally, according to this model, Hebrew verse scans in the 


following way: 


(1) nyoni nan? 4022 38 wn? nvaATA Py On aIpA aI? 
My heart burns in my bowels and my eyes spill tears be- 
cause I am homesick for Hammot and Mefa‘at (Shemuel 
ha-Nagid)” 

nyRo MN NAAN? FOIIs WRN? NVRONTA Py OMPAIPA INI? 
TPPRDD PWD TPVROD TWD ——-FPYRDND PWD T7wR|N Twa 


The scansion would be the same as in an Arabic verse such as:*° 


z 


ls His Hal SAUL oF ad peal 


2° Sd4enz-Badillos and Targarona Borrdas (1988, 42*). 


°° T took the following example from Kitab al-‘ariid by Al-Raba‘i (Badran 
2000, 61). The same example is used by El‘azar ben Ya‘aqob (Yahalom 
2001, 111). This is not the only case where they coincide, which is why 
it is quite possible that one of the sources of Arabic verse that this Iraqi 


author had was the treatise by al-Raba‘I (eleventh century). 
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As for the tribe of Tamim, Tamim ben Mur, the people 


found them sleeping soundly. 


This scans as follows: 

big SA AR WE CA UA ab 
js ge ge ga de Je Je 3s 
Additionally, all of these feet can be modified. If the sabab 
in the stuffing (hasw) feet is affected, the modification is known 
as zihafat (these may be isolated), and if both the sabab and the 
watid of the ‘arid and darb are affected, it is called “lal (once 
applied, it must be maintained throughout the poem). The zihaf 
is always an elision or modification that affects the second letter 
of the sabab. Its use is not necessary and it never alters the metre. 
Although theoretically it should be avoided, it is reflected quite 
commonly in poetic lines. It affects only the sabab and is found 

especially in the tawil, basit, and hazaj metres. 


The modification or zihaf can be simple: 


talm: the first letter of the watid majmi‘ is eliminated. jw» 
> pw = Tope. 

*idmar: the vowel of the second letter is eliminated. yxann 
> TWRAND = TVANoD. 

kabn: the second letter of the foot is eliminated when it is 
quiescent. jnX>yRd > toda. 

wags: the second vocalised letter of the foot is eliminated. 
TDRON > PND. 


tayy: the fourth letter is eliminated when it is quiescent. 
DN7wW|D > NX. 
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‘asb: the fifth letter is made quiescent when it is vocalised. 
TNQVRDA > THPVRIA = TPPNN. 


qabd: the fifth letter of the foot is eliminated when it is qui- 
escent. {?pRNDN > RAN. 


‘aql: the fifth vocalised letter is eliminated. jn>yxan > 
TODN|A = TPR. 


kaff: the seventh quiescent letter is eliminated. jnx>yxa > 
ONIUND or [PNA > PVN. 


hadf: the last sabab kafif of the foot is supressed. ;7px5n > 
"VND = TWD. 


However, it can also be compound, i.e., two modifications 
can apply in the same foot. This can only occur in the second, 


fourth, fifth, and seventh letter.*' There are four types: 


kabl: kabn + tayy. 2vanon > oyna = inv. 


kazl: ’idmar + tayy. fwxann > Yvan = PNA. 
Sakl: kaff + kabn. jnx2yxa > nx>yve. 
nags: kaff + ‘asb. jnoyxan > noyran > Pyroan. 


In turn, “lal is an alteration that affects both the sabab and 
the watid of ‘arid and darb and once applied, it must be main- 
tained throughout the poem. It can consist of an addition or sup- 
pression. 


The following are additions: 


31 Not all the metres accept these double modifications; an incompati- 
bility occurs and solutions like mu‘dqaba, muraqaba, and mukanafa are 


used, depending on the types of metres. 
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tarfil: a sabab kafif is added to the watid majmii‘ at the end 


tadyil: a quiescent letter is added to the watid majmii‘ at the 


end of the foot. 5 + }vandn = jNovanon. 


tasbig: a quiescent letter is added to the sabab kafif at the 
end of the foot. 5 + jn2yxen = iNObpRan or) + jONXoyRa = 
TRONDDND. 


Along with these three, another addition exists that can be 
applied to any foot, known as kazm. It consists of adding one or 
several letters to the beginning of the stich or hemistich and is 
used in the tawil, madid, basit, kamil, and ramal metres. 


The following are suppressions: 


hadf: the last sabab kafif in the foot is supressed. |»yxan > 
PROD = Pwd. 


qatf: a sabab kafif in the foot is supressed and the preceding 
vowel disappears. ;noyxan > Spon = pwe. 


qasr: the second letter in the sabab kafif is supressed and 
the vowel of the first letter is eliminated. (7px > Syxon. 


qat‘: the last letter of the watid majmii‘ is supressed and the 
vowel of the second letter is eliminated. pyxp > Syxa = 
12v9.°2 When this phenomenon occurs in mustatil, it is called 


taS%t, i.e., to shorten one foot in a syllable. 


32 Some theorists believe that gasr and qat‘ are the same; however, qasr 
applies to sabab kafif and qat‘ to watid majmix. 
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hadd: the watid majmii‘ at the end of the foot is supressed. 


Tavanda > |noa = T2vs.%° 


salm: the watid mafriiq at the end of the foot is supressed. 
nxdwan > wan = ype (only in the sari‘ metre). 


wadf: the vowel of the last letter of the watid mafriiq is elim- 
inated. nxdyiwan > nxn = x2waN (specifically in the sari‘ 
and munsarih metres). 


kasf: the last letter of the watid mafrigq is supressed. nx'‘van 
> xian = jan (specifically in the sari‘ and munsarih me- 


tres). 


Just as there can be double additions, likewise double sup- 


pression can occur: 


batr: hadf + qat‘, the quiescent letter of the watid majmi‘ is 
suppressed and eliminated, leaving what precedes it quies- 
cent. JOXDVRD > XoVKD > Oya = Tova (madid). twa > wa > ya 


(mutaqarib). 


Additionally, other suppressions exist that can be applied 


to any foot. These are: 


kharm: the first letter of the watid majmii of the first foot at 
the beginning of the verse is suppressed in the tawil, hazaj, 
mudari‘, muqtadab, and mutaqarib metres. 715 > jw = 72V9. 
When this occurs in the foot jp2xvxaN > jOX DNA, it is called 
‘adb. 


*° Some theorists argue that this can only occur in the foot jyxann > 


NON. 
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tarm: talm + qabd. }71p5 > > bya. When this occurs in the 
foot 7yNdN > yNA it is called satr. 


karb: talm + kaff. {7yxan > 2yxa = nwan. 


qasm: talm + ‘asb. jnoyran > inovre > wan. This should 
not be confused with ‘adb, which occurs only at the begin- 


ning. 
jamm: talm + ka§f. jpoyxan > jNpVRa > jOVRA = PVN. 
‘aqd: talm + nags. jnDyRDn > jNyVRa > nova = wan. 


With this model, it is possible to affirm that the metre used in the 
first known compositions by Dunash ben Labrat (ca. 958) is a 
modified version of mustatil (wssss).°4 This was established as a 
classical formula and was reproduced and used exclusively in the 
musammat genre (both mutallat and murabba‘) by the four great 
Hebrew poets of the Golden Age (mid-eleventh to mid-twelfth 
century), namely Samuel ben Nagrela, Shelomo ibn Gabirol, 
Moshe ibn ‘Ezra, and Yehuda ha-Levi. An example of this scan- 


sion is as follows:*° 


(2) DDI PAW NAY ITT WI ma MII AN 2? AT 
Know, my heart, wisdom, science and reflection. Follow the 
paths of intelligence, listen to the disciplined ones 

DAND IAAAYAW AAW IT AAA MAP ANI AAT 
ya frpran pyatppran  pavayppean p2va pyran 


4 Traditionally catalogued as tawil. Ya‘agob ben El‘azar catalogues it as 
a variant of hazaj (Yahalom 2001, 88), although metrical theory does 


not permit such a sequence in this metre. 


35 SAenz-Badillos (1980, 1*; vocalisation mine). 
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The second foot, jx, has been modified by qat‘ (tas‘it because 
it occurs in mustatil), producing jy». 

In the following composition, likewise, Ibn Gabirol has not 
created a hybrid metre,*° but rather has applied a talm modifica- 
tion to the tawil metre with a tasri‘ rhythm, as confirmed by the 
second verse: 

(3) AD TRA Manan WRI TRA | AAPWI TDIy INW ind NXT en 
ndWwI WPA IN. AY napa APTY T2A Nap HID 

Who is this who rises like the dawn and comes into sight, 

shines like a radiant sun, so beautiful 

Like a daughter of kings, noble and elegant; her aroma is 

like the aroma of burnt myrrh and a thurible 

MANTA TINA TAAMIRA ANNA «TaRPWI AY INXwind nin 

Trypan faye ypean jaya fyyxan fya TrpRan Tva 

Ma wr WPA WANN ND AN ABRUAAPTY TANIA 

Trypan fya fypean jaya fyyean twa Trpran jw 


The same can be said about the funeral epitaph of Shemuel 
ben Shoshan of Toledo dated 1257 (lines 2 and 4):°*’ the metre is 
wafir (with ‘artid and darb affected by qatf) with frequent modi- 
fication of the original foot jn2yx5n with ‘asb, producing {7pxRaN 
in all its feet except the second, without any need to eliminate 
the hatef vowel beneath the guttural consonant during the scan- 


sion: 


6 Brody and Schirmann (1974, 98). 
37 Millds-Cantera (1956, 77-78). 
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(4) DMNA IN TP ADIN NIA AWR AwYA YD TIW 778 
Lord of might, of absolute supremacy, he and wisdom born 


at the same time, twins 


OMA TON? 27M NTTS Tyna MvAITY 
pws won pwyxan ws qovRoN TpRoND 
At times, editors argue that the compositions lack metre ( ~~~ / 


~~~), However, this model makes it possible to identify the me- 

tre by taking into account the modifications. For example, the 

following composition by Yehuda ha-Levi** is clearly a mutaqarib 
affected by talm: 

(5) M0 ipty pin} oy DPN onl OPN por 
Who decides and executes this in the high Heavens, and 
over the far-off seas, his justice shines 

NANO IpTY OPIN] OY «= DPRNW DN. oP pyP 
Pape TV Twa Twa —- TAWA TWA Twa Twa 


3.0. THE ROMANCE MODEL 


The first allusions to this model are found in the writings of the 
Andalusi Jews who settled in Provence after the Almohad con- 
quest of 1146. The oldest treatise that uses this model to explain 
Andalusi Hebrew metrics is Sefer Sahot by Abraham ibn ‘Ezra, 
written in Mantua in the mid-twelfth century.* This is an adap- 
tation of the original Andalusi metrical system of feet appropriate 


for a non-arabophone context and is a much smaller, simplified 


38 T am following the edition by Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona (1994, 
476-83). 


39 See note 4. 
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version of the original model with a mixture of elements that 
were in vogue in Andalusi Hebrew poetry, such as the repeated 
use of musammat.*° 

Unlike the complexity of the original Andalusi model, the 
only rule specified by Abraham ben ‘Ezra is niyiinn 7aDA pA naw 
TO IMIR PIP PINK NAW Ayn oy yyiunnan xiwni ‘the number of 
vowels simply must be maintained; mobile shewa followed by a 
vowel is called yated’. After this brief clarification, he distin- 
guishes seventeen forms that constitute eleven metres, of which 
only ten are classical. At no time does he speak of feet, only of 
an alternation of yated (henceforth abbreviated as Y) and tenu‘a 
(henceforth abbreviated as T). Ibn ‘Ezra distinguishes the metres 
without naming them. The first three cases are Hebrew mu- 


sammat: 


1. YTTTT:*! Ibn ‘Ezra shows that this sequence can repeat 
in a line three (mutallat or ternary) or four (merubba‘ or 


quaternary) times. 


*° In fact, the first poems attributed to Dunash ben Labrat were scanned 
using this Eastern form that resulted from the appearance of internal 
rhymes (sammata) in the monorhyme lines of qasidas (for the relation- 
ship between musammat and muwassah, see Corriente [1998, 24-25], 
and for Hebrew poetry, see Martinez Delgado [2016, 39-58]). These 
compositions are formed by dividing the verse into sections with rhyme 
that is identical, but different from the end of the last foot, i.e., bbba, 
ccca, ddda, etc. These divisions of the verse can become murabba‘ (qua- 


ternary) or mukammas (quinary). 


“ This is the derived or modern mustatil form }71v5 {7yRdN, but applying 
taSit, producing y2v9 7PyRaN. 
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2. TTTT:* the line must be a musammat merubba‘ (quater- 
nary: bbba, ccca, etc.), it has no yated, according to Ibn 
‘Ezra, it is 5p ‘light’ and may even dispense with the inter- 


nal rhymes of the musammat. 


3. YTYT: the line must be a musammat merubba‘ (quater- 
nary: bbba, ccca, etc.) where a shewa has been added to each 
foot (YT). This is the classical mutaqarib metre in its com- 


plete form. 


4. TTYTT:* this metre continues to have a merubba‘ (qua- 
ternary) line, but it is ‘greater’ than the previous one. The 
internal rhyme alternates between the different feet that 
form the hemistichs of the verses (abab, abab, etc.). Accord- 
ing to Ibn ‘Ezra, a shewa can be added at the beginning of 
each sequence (YTYTT) and then the original, complete 


form of the tawil reappears. 


* Although known as misqal ha-tenu‘ot in Hebrew, this is the Arabic 
metre mutadarak modified according to Arabic norms, as Yellin (1939, 
192) suspected. This foot does not have to repeat throughout the entire 
verse; it can alternate with 7)», which is common in Arabic since its 
complete use is rare, even in that language. This metre accepts the qat‘ 
modification in all its feet. Because of this, once the modifications are 


applied, the metre changes its name. 


*8 This is a complete form of the Arabic tawil metre modified with karm 
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5. YTTYTT:* this is one of the most common metres in He- 
brew and corresponds to the Arabic hazaj. Ibn ‘Ezra asserts 
that some add YT to the end of this sequence, producing 
YTT YTT YT, which is in point of fact the wdfir metre. 


6. TTYTTYTT:* this metre is, according to Ibn ‘Ezra, the 
richest, because it has up to three types of variants. The 
first is obtained by adding a shewa to the beginning of the 
YTYTTYTT line;*° the second adds a vowel to the end, pro- 
ducing TTYTTYTTT;* the third is the only one that pre- 
serves darb and ‘artid, producing a complete classical se- 
quence TTYTTYTTY TTYTTYTTT.* 


“4 In the Del Valle edition (1977, 150) yated + tenu‘a + yated + two 
tenu‘ot, but the scansion of the poem itself confirms the error. 


*© This is the kdmil metre with an ?idmar modification in the stuffing 
(hasw) feet and hadd in the darb, without any sign of its ‘artid. In He- 
brew, the version of this metre known as kdmil mudmar is the most com- 
monly used one. See Martinez Delgado (2012, 277-80). 


“© This is really a recourse used by the Jewish poets to reconcile it with 
its original foot; in other words, in the first foot of the hemistich, the 
second vowel of the fasila sugrd is replaced by a sabab kafif, since there 
is no consensus about this sequence in Hebrew. According to Arabic 
theory, if the last two feet undergo an *idmar modification, the primitive 
form must appear in the poem so that it is not confused with rajaz; thus, 
the first foot is different and has a form that does not exist in Arabic. 


*” This is a kamil mudmar where darb and “ari are first affected by qat‘ 
(t2vKdN9 > NX2va) and then by *idmar (jnNX2va > jOX 2D = TWN). 


‘8 This is really a rajaz. This confusion is very common in Hebrew met- 


rics. On the Salem and ha-salem we-ha-so‘er metres see below §5.0. 
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7. TTYTYT: this is the classical mujtatt metre in partial form 
(majzii’) with complete ‘arid jnx2yxa and identical darb. 


8. TYTTYT:* this verse actually reproduces an incomplete 
TYTT sequence, but this is the ramal metre as it is most 


commonly used.” 


9. TTYTTY: in principle, it is not clear in the text if this is 
a variant of the previous case or a new metre. Given that it 
is clearly a rajaz in the majzi?’, or partial, form with com- 
plete ‘arid (anon) and identical darb, it should be iden- 
tified as a different metre. According to Ibn ‘Ezra, it is used 


with a merubba‘ verse (quaternary musammat). 


10. TTYTY: according to Ibn ‘Ezra, in this sequence that 
repeats four times, the Y at the end must be replaced by T. 
The complete sequence would be TTYTY TTYTY TTYTY 
TTYTT.* According to the author, this is a difficult metre 


to use (kabed) in Hebrew. 


*° In the Del Valle edition (1977, 153), the final YT is omitted according 
to the scansion of the verse; as this sequence makes no sense; I am fol- 
lowing Lippmann (1827, xi). 

°° This is a majzt’, or partial, verse with complete ‘artid (Inx>yRd) and 
identical darb. 

5! This is the basit metre with ‘artid in complete form (tamm) and darb 
modified by gat‘ (t7yxd > SyRd = 72yD) 
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11. TYTY:* Ibn ‘Ezra asserts that this is the most difficult 
of all. According to the example, it is used with a merubba‘ 


line (quaternary musammat). 


Moshe Qimhi presents something similar in his work Mahalak 
Shevile ha-Da‘at. As above, the prosodic units are Y and T. Qimhi 


distinguishes the following metres: 
1. TTTTTTTT (mutadarak, 2 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
. YTTTT (mustatil, 1 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
. YTTTTYTT (kamil, 6 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification);°° 
. YTTYTTYT (wafir, 5 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
. YTTYTT (hazaj, 5 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
. YTYTTYTYTTT (tawil, 4 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
. YTYTYTYT (mutaqarib, 3 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 


. TYTTYT (ramal, 8 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 


oO ON BD oO FE W WN 


. TTYTTTTYTT (basit, 10 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 


10. TTYTTTTYT (sari, not found in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classifica- 


tion); 


11. TTYTTYTTT (rajaz, 6 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 


°? This is the mutaddrak metre; its modified variant known as mi§qal ha- 


tenu‘ot is much more common in Hebrew, see 2. TTTT. 


°° This is a modified version. The first stuffing (hasw) foot has been 
modified with qasr and the second with *idmar. The verse must be 
majzu’, or partial, with ‘arid modified with hadd and *idmar, according 


to the classical norm. 
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12. TTYTYT (mujtatt, 7 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
13. TTYTTYTT (kamil, 6 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification);* 
14. TTYTTY (rajaz, 9 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 


15. TTYTTTT (munsarih, not found in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classifica- 


tion); 

16. TTYTY (basit, 10 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 

17. TTYTTYTTT (rajaz, 6 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification); 
18. TYTY (mutadarak, 11 in Ibn ‘Ezra’s classification). 


This model was highly successful and is frequently found in other 
manuals on metrics written between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in the Iberian Peninsula. It appears, for example, in the 
work of David ben Yom Tob ben Bilya from Portugal, who divides 
the vowels into kings (qames, patah, sere, segol, holem, and hireq) 
and servants (shewa and qibbus Sefatayim or shureq) and, as Qimhi 
did, includes up to eighteen variants of what are today consid- 
ered nine metres.*® In the last years of Nasrid Granada, Sa‘adya 
ibn Danan wrote an introduction to his dictionary that included 
the tripartite conception of Hebrew vowels (Masoretic, grammat- 


ical, and metric). He dedicated an entire chapter to the art of 


4 This is a modified version. A syllable is added to kdmil mudmar at the 
end (tarfil) so that it is not confused with rajaz. TT TTY TT in the edi- 


tion, the scansion of the verses used as an example is followed. 


°° Allony (1966). 
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writing poetry,*° following this model in broad terms and deviat- 
ing in many respects from the indigenous model when he tried to 
merge them. Beginning in the fifteenth century, this was the 
model that was transmitted among the different Jewish commu- 
nities dispersed around Europe in works by distinguished teach- 
ers such as Avshalom ben Moshe Mizrahi, Abravanel, and David 
ben Yahya from Portugal, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in the works of the Italians Emmanuel ben Yequti’el, 
Azaria de Rossi, Samuel Archivolti, and Emmanuel Fransis, and 


the Dutchman Salomon de Oliveyra.*” 


4.0. THE CLASSICAL OR EUROPEAN MODEL 


The inspiration for this model is classical Greek poetry and to 
some extent it is the heir to the thesis set forth by William Jones 
(1746-1794) for Arabic metrics in his Poeseos Asiaticae Commen- 
tariorum Libri Sex (Lipsiae, 17777) and continued, first by Hein- 
rich Ewald (1803-1875) in his De Metris Carminun Arabicorum 
Libri Duo (Brunsvigae, 1825-1854), and then by William Wright 
(1830-1889) in his renowned A Grammar of the Arabic Language 
(Cambridge, 1969%).°° With regard to Andalusi Hebrew poetry, 


the most complete and exact description of this model comes 


5° See Cohen (2000, 66-76) for the Arabic version and ibid. (155-67) 
for the Hebrew version. 

57 A review of all these authors can be found in Del Valle (1988, 349- 
459). 

°8 On the history of the study of ‘artid in Europe, see Frolov (2000, 1- 
22). 
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from Maria José Cano, who used this method to codify and scan 
the entire diwan of the Andalusi poet Shelomo ibn Gabirol.°? 

In this model, metre is understood to be quantitative and 
based on alternating long and short syllables. As with the Ro- 


mance model, only two basic prosodic syntagms are recognised: 


yated: the succession of short and long syllables (iambo in 
Greek and watid majmi‘ in Arabic), represented below by 
=": 

tenu‘a: a long syllable (sabab kafif in Arabic), represented 
below by | - |. 


The vowel in the long syllables can be any of the seven Tiberian 
vowels, while the vowels in the short syllables can only be the 
simple shewa, its three compounds and the waw conjunction vo- 
calised with shuregq (3). 

The feet are composed of three or four syllables and, there- 


fore, can, from a prosodic point of view, be binary or ternary. 


Binary (reading from right to left) 


Arabic | Classical | Romance 
mee {l-l-"|| TY 
rep | |-"|-| | YT 
ra | |-1-| TT 


°° Cano (1987, 31-38). 
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Ternary (reading from right to left) 


Arabic Classical Romance 
tyes ||—|-|-"|} TTY 
nx2zpea | |—-|-~|-| | TYT 
tvanoa | |-"|-|-|| YIT 


According to this model, the metres can be symmetrical (the first 
two feet are identical), asymmetrical (the first two feet are dif- 
ferent), or free (muwassah or Sir ha-’ezor). 

The line (bayit) is divided into two hemistichs. The first is 
known as delet and is responsible for determining the metre in 
this model. The second, known as soger, is usually a repetition of 
the first, carries the rhyme, and also usually takes most of the 
modifications (the addition or suppression of syllables, the sup- 
pression of a letter, or even the whole hemistich). 


The symmetrical or simple metres can be binary or ternary: 


Binary feet (reading from right to left): 


mutaqarib 

TY TY TY TY | TY TY TY TY 

Sxl ee || ve | | eH yee || ee | oe 
mutadarak 


TT | TT | TT | TT | | | TT | TT | TT | TT 
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wafir 
TY | TTY TTY EYY: | |) 0X ||) AY TTY TTY 
a ie ea | os | Ped een egal Ue ca [EN Lec 
hazaj 
TTY TTY ||| TTY TTY 
Ser) Ge ee | ag nade es 
ramal 
TY TYT FY? | | | 3¥ TYT TYT 
pa | ce (ee | ry | Poe el aah 
kamil 
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The asymmetrical or compound metres alternate binary and ter- 


nary feet (reading from right to left): 


tawil 
TTY TY TTY TY | TTY TY TTY TY 
Be ae || |e ae oe | | ye eee | ee oe 
basit 
YT YTT YT YTT | YT YTT YT YTT 
eee | eee ene | ae eee | eee | etl || ate eae) eee || a 


TYT | YTT ||| TYT YTT 
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TIT | YTT ||| TIT | YTT 


5.0. THE ISRAELI METHOD 


This is a mixed system devised by David Yellin to study Andalusi 
Hebrew metrics® based on the first codifications of Yehuda ha- 
Levi’s metrics by Heinrich Brody.° It is, in short, a hybrid of the 
indigenous and classical forms, but with some confusion pro- 
duced by the Romance model. 

Brody’s initial conclusions about Andalusi Hebrew metrics 
were harshly criticised by Halper (1913). He said that Brody did 
not correctly identify many metres and manipulated the vocali- 
sation because he paid more attention to theory than to practice, 
basing his analysis on Freytag and blindly following Ibn Danan. 
Brody concluded that some feet are impossible in Hebrew: two 
short vowels cannot follow each other (they are replaced by a 
long vowel in Arabic), and there can be no watid mafrtiq (no Ar- 
abic verses end in a short vowel, since they are always scanned 
as long). According to Halper, viewed from the Arabic, all metres 
fit, but Arabic can use long and short syllables, while Hebrew 
prefers to use long ones. This, then, led Brody to assert that there 
are some impossible metres in Hebrew. Halper questioned the 


extent to which Arabic metres can be used to analyse Hebrew 


°° Yellin (1939; 1940, 44-53). 
°! Brody (1895). 
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metres.°? He argued that the equation of Hebrew mobile shewa 
with an Arabic short vowel is an artificial equivalence used by 
Hebrew poets that should not affect the recitation of the poem. 
It would appear that Halper was describing Arabic metrics using 
Greek categories and understood that all syllables are long in He- 
brew, including accentuated ones. He argued that the arabo- 
phone Jews were aware that shewa often corresponded to short 
Arabic vowels and made the change. Halper rightly suspected 
that a vowel followed by shewa could be two short vowels. 

In these circumstances, David Yellin saw no other choice 
but to catalogue all the Arabic metres used by Shemuel ha-Nagid 
following the indigenous model. This resulted in the new system 
that recognises the five Kalilian circles in Hebrew metrics and 
uses the root pa‘al to represent schematically the scansion and to 
catalogue the metres. However, the current use of the pa‘al 
scheme to scan these compositions from the classical period 
(tenth-twelfth centuries) is unsatisfactory since it distorts the re- 
ality of the modifications applied. In Yellin’s system the metrical 


patterns are reduced to seven basic feet: 


papa (Ws) p>pann (ssw) 
o>pan (Wwss) 5y5i (ss) 
o>i>y8 (SWS) orv>y53 (sss) 


opis (Sw) 
The last two feet are actually forms that result from modi- 


fications (zihdfat) in the indigenous model: 5p: (ss) and oa; 


®2 See my list in Martinez Delgado (2017, 123-37). 


°3 For the Hebrew adaptation of these circles, see Yellin (1940, 47-52). 
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(sss), and in no case form part of the original metre. In fact, it is 
these modified forms that confirm that the Jewish poets were re- 
specting the Arabic feet and did not Hebraise them as Yellin 
claims. If they had done so, the foot 771y5 (never 7715) would have 
resulted in an impossible y5 after a double batr-type modification. 

Nonetheless, the exhaustive cataloguing of metres carried 
out by Yellin is one of the most important contributions to the 
study of Hebrew metrics in modern times. This system, however, 
creates some confusion when attempting to identify metres, such 
as mixed metres and bimetric compositions and, of course, when 
attempting to identify metres in the first Hebrew poetry written 
in the mid-tenth century. By way of example, Yellin correctly 
identified the salem metre. He spoke, however, of another mixed 
metre devised by the Hebrew poets that he called ha-Salem we- 
ha-so‘er.°* The application of classical metre to these composi- 
tions shows that the poets were really using two different Arabic 
metres, kamil and rajaz, on each occasion. 

Finally, the greatest contribution of this model has been in 
the area of nomenclature for the study of Andalusi Hebrew po- 
etry. These are the Hebrew translations of the names of Arabic 


metres that are used today in any study in this field. 


° Yellin (1939, 189 n.1 and especially 195). 
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Arabic Hebrew (20th cent.) Ibn Danan (15th cent.) 
Tawil °*Arok °Arok 
Madid Mitmoded Masuk 
Basit MitpasSet Pasut 
Wafir Merubbe “Odef 
Kamil Salem/Salem we-So‘er Tamim 
Hazaj Marnin Megil 
Rajaz Salem/Salem we-So‘er Haruz 
Ramal Qalua‘ Hol 
Sari‘ Mahir Memaher 
Munsarih | Dohar Myuttar 
Kafif Qal Qal 
Mudari‘ Dome Medamme 
Mujtatt Qatua‘ Pasuq 
Muqtadab | — Me’ussaf 
Mutaqarib | Mitqareb Mitqareb 
Mutadarak | Maslim/Misqal ha-Tenu‘ot | Te‘uni 
All the important studies of Hebrew Andalusi metrics have 


been based on this system, including N. Allony’s work (1951) on 
the metrics of Dunash ben Labrat and other poets from the 
Golden Age, A. Mirsky (1961, 25-35) on the diwan of the wan- 
dering poet Yishaq ben Kalfun, and Y. Yahalom (2001) in his 
study of Ya‘aqob ben El‘azar. This is also the model used in the 
important anthology of Schirmann (1954-1959) and the main 
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modern editions of the diwadns composed by the four great He- 
brew poets of the Golden Age, Samuel ibn Nagrela,® Shelomo ibn 


Gabirol,®° Moshe ibn ‘Ezra,°’ and Yehuda ha-Levi.® 
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MARGINALIA TO THE QILLIRIAN 
RHYME SYSTEM 


Michael Rand* 


1.0. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In his path-breaking article ‘Ha-Shitot ha-rashiyot shel he-haruz ha- 
“vri min ha-piyyut ‘ad yamenu’, Benjamin Harshav established the 
two chief rhyme-norms that are in use in classical piyyut.' As is 
well known, the first of these is the norm that demands identity 
of sound from the consonant before the last vowel in the poetic 


line onwards. The second, which is termed ‘Qillirian’ in honour 


* The present article is my own translation, with occasional additions, 
of Rand (2007), to which I have added an Appendix. The first note in 
the original article reads: “I would like herewith to express my gratitude 
to my teacher, Prof. Raymond Scheindlin, the Director of the Shalom 
Spiegel Institute for Research in Medieval Hebrew Poetry. The Insti- 
tute’s financial assistance has made possible my participation in the 
Conference in honour of Zulay, the fruits of which are now presented 
to the reader.” Professor Scheindlin is now retired from his position at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, as well as from that of Director of the 
Shalom Spiegel Institute. My gratitude and personal attachment to him 
have greatly waxed with the years. 


' Harshav (1971). His findings have been published in English in 
Harshav (1972). See also Harshav (2008). 
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of the great poet who invented and introduced it into Hebrew 
piyyut, is the discontinuous rhyme norm, which demands the par- 
ticipation of two root consonants in the rhymeme (i.e., the for- 
mally defined sound unit whose repetition at the ends of the po- 
etic lines constitutes the presence of rhyme) in addition to iden- 
tity of sound from the consonant preceding the last vowel on- 
wards. 

These two norms (along with any conceivable rhyme norm 
in general) are rooted in the concrete language material of which 
the poet avails himself in the composition of his piyyut. In other 
words, the poet orders the words in the poetic lines in a certain 
way in order to create the required acoustic impression in the 
ears of the audience of his listeners. This impression is created by 
means of the presence of sound parallelism in the expected places 
in the poetic lines, and if the audience is familiar with the rhyme 
system being employed in the poem that is being recited, this 
parallelism is anticipated and perceived as an integral part of the 
poetics of the poem. 

From the philological perspective, it is accepted that the 
linguistic material simultaneously consists of several layers—the 
phonetic, the phonological, the morphological, etc. Not all rhyme 
norms are equal in their relation to these layers. In the case under 
discussion at present, the norm of the consonant preceding the 
last vowel operates on the phonetic layer, since the parallelism 
that it entails is purely that of sounds. On the other hand, the 
Qillirian norm activates both the phonetic as well as the morpho- 
logical layers, since the demand for the participation of two root 


consonants in the rhymeme is predicated on the existence of a 
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root, which is a morphological unit. This important distinction 
notwithstanding, the common denominator of both norms is the 
equivalence of actual linguistic entities—phonetic or morpholog- 
ical. Ab initio, the notion of equivalence is concrete. However, as 
the consciousness of the rhyme norm spreads in the poetic cul- 
ture, the notion of equivalence may be altered—it may be grad- 
ually liberated from the concreteness of the sounds on the basis 
of which it first came into being and become abstracted, i.e., for- 
malised, to a certain degree. In other words, both the poet as well 
as the audience are prepared to process as equivalents linguistic 
(phonetic) units that are not in fact equivalent, but are neverthe- 
less placed within the poetic line at points that are known to be 


points of equivalence. 


2.0. RHYME AND PHILOLOGY 


By itself, the fact that the notion of equivalence may become in- 
creasingly abstracted has no bearing on our understanding of piy- 
yut as a literary phenomenon. One may simply characterise it as 
belonging to the category of poetic license, and content oneself 
with listing poetic equivalents as an aid to the editing of piyyutim. 
For example, we find the following string of rhymes in the Qillir- 
ian seder ‘olam 1297 NWI up» for Shavuot: / THX / TH / TX? 
tox / nn / tn / tmx / tm / nnx (Ins. 246-54).” From here, we 
may conclude that the sounds /t/ and /d/ are treated as being 
equivalent, if only in a small number of instances, for the pur- 
poses of the rhyme norm employed by Qillir. This is not surpris- 


ing from the phonetic point of view, since tav is a voiceless dental 


? Elizur (2000, 108-9). 
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plosive and dalet a voiced dental plosive, so that the degree of 
phonetic similarity is sufficiently great as to render possible the 
use of these two sounds as equivalents for the purpose of rhyme.* 

On the one hand, this example is clear-cut, since there is no 
doubt that despite the equivalence between tav and dalet within 
the abstract rhyme norm, the two sounds involved were kept dis- 
tinct on the concrete phonological level of the linguistic material 
on which Qillir drew in composing his piyyutim. On the other 
hand, in creating sound-equivalents at the ends of poetic lines 
(which are loci that are relatively protected from spelling errors 
and scribal corrections, since every locus constitutes a link in the 
rhyme-chain, whose integrity guarantees the stability of every 
one of its links), the rhyme norm serves as an important philo- 
logical tool, which enables researchers to uncover changes in pro- 
nunciation in the poet’s time and place. In such cases, however, 
great caution must be exercised, and it is incumbent upon the 
researcher to prove that a certain sound equivalence that seems 
to bear witness to a phonetic phenomenon is indeed a concrete 


one, rooted in the linguistic material itself rather than merely in 


3 We ought also to take into consideration the possibility of word-final 
voicing neutralisation, so that the case above would not be a matter of 
a high degree of similarity, but perhaps rather one of phonetic identity. 
However, the fact that the distinction between the letters dalet and tav 
in word-final position is stable throughout the history of Hebrew writ- 
ing (as opposed to the distinction between mem and nun in Rabbinic 
Hebrew, for example) seems to militate against the possibility of speak- 


ing of actual, complete neutralisation. 
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the function served by it within the formal rhyme norm, as in the 
example of tav and dalet above. 

An instructive example in this connection may be found in 
the case of rhymes in which a syllable-opening ’alef immediately 
follows an open syllable with a shewa, as in Tix-n. We occasion- 
ally find in Qillirian piyyut that such an ’alef is elided, along with 
the shewa that precedes it—i.e., Tix-7 becomes Tin** (a double 
asterisk represents a hypothetical form). Thus for example in the 
following examples: nian’ / niaa)w / nixannn / ... / niaqy (qn 
vawna, Ins. 58-62);4 nt / Haya / ixdn> (qan ora Tary, Ins. 52- 
54);° ww / Iw Grain wip, Ins. 33-34).° In these examples, in 
fact, the ’alef is elided before both a vocal and a silent shewa. 
Here, moreover, as opposed to the case of tav and dalet that I 
cited above, it appears that we are faced not merely with poetic 
license, but with an actual phonetic phenomenon that may be 
traced throughout the development of Hebrew, from Biblical He- 
brew to the language-form represented by Qillir. In the Bible, we 
already find a number of cases of the elision of ’alef when follow- 
ing shewa—e.g., o’NIM (Gen. 25.24; = oDrAINN), MAW (2 Chron. 
12.39; = moxw), onxa (= ornxn**), etc.” This phenomenon is 
known also in the Dead Sea Scrolls: AT1InN (= ATINA), NW (= 


* Goldschmidt (1970, 85). The piyyut has now been published in a crit- 
ical edition; see Elizur and Rand (2014, 249-50). 


° Goldschmidt (2002, nip). 


® Flizur (2000, 92). 
” See Bergstrasser (1986, I:§15e) and Blau (2010, 88, §3.3.4.2.4). 
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maxw), mn (= 7a7x).° And in manuscripts of Rabbinic Hebrew 
we find: 13 (= 1x2), on (= OFAN), 2D (= 31ND), etc. 

From this string of examples, it is clear that the phenome- 
non as it is found in Qillir’s poetry is the result of a historical 
phonetic development, and that there is consequently no reason 
to see it as stemming merely from rhyme pressure and, therefore, 
as a purely formal phenomenon. It is possible to highlight the 
phonetic status of the phenomenon under discussion as it is found 
in the Qillirian corpus by comparing it to an apparently similar 
phenomenon in the piyyutim of Pinhas ha-Kohen, who postdates 
Qillir.’° In a new edition of his piyyutim Shulamit Elizur points 
out the rhyme piv / Aap / Tawr / INNA (piyyut ’p, Ins. 1-4)."" 
In this case, a root consonant ’alef is elided between two full vow- 
els—i.e., 1819 becomes 15/** as it were, apparently for purposes 
of rhyme. On the one hand, in light of the examples that I have 
cited above from the Qillirian corpus and the dialects of Hebrew 
that preceded his, it appears that the roots of the phenomenon 
that is attested in the poetry of Pinhas—i.e., the elision of *alef— 
are indeed phonetic. On the other hand, I have not found any 


support from the history of Hebrew for the phenomenon in the 


8 See Kutscher (1974, 498-500); Qimron (1986, 25). 
° See Sokoloff (1969, 34). 


1° Flizur (2004, 9) fixes his time “after the middle of the eighth century.” 
" Elizur (2004, 652). The anonymous reader of my article has suggested 
that “one might imagine that the text ought to be emended, and that 
perhaps 1x21, i-e., a Hof‘al, should be read.” If we accept this emen- 
dation, the example before us belongs to the group of examples dis- 


cussed in the previous paragraph. 
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form in which it is attested there.'* It is therefore reasonable to 
conclude that in the present case we see in Pinhas an emancipa- 
tion from the concrete realm of phonetics and entry into the for- 
mal realm of poetics. 

This impression is strengthened by an additional example 
cited by Elizur: qx1m / 43x10 / 4xN (poem 23, Ins. 28-30).’° She 
notes that, for purposes of rhyme, there are two pairs here, the 
element 4x1n being shared by both of them: 4xim / 4x8n and 
jxin / \ixwan. In the first pair the ’alef is reckoned as an actual 
consonant, the rhyme being 4x-. In the second pair, however, the 
-alef is elided, as the rhyme is 41-. It is entirely clear that from a 
phonetic point of view a bivalent consonant, which simultane- 
ously exists and does not exist, is an impossibility. Therefore, the 
conclusion presents itself that we are not here dealing with the 


glottal stop /’/ as it remains or is elided in various linguistic con- 


” Cf, however 7inn 7)’ (= aAXAA 7a; 11QPs?, col. 28, In. 9), which ap- 
pears to be relevant to the case under investigation here (see Qimron 
2018, 322-24, 8E 2.1.3). It is attested also in the Ben Sira Scroll from 
Masada: onw in (= Dw Nin; col. 6, In. 2), 199 Tn (= 1125 Nin; col. 
6, In. 12). Blau (2010, 88, §3.3.4.2.4) suggests that the elision of °alef 
between two full vowels stands behind the Biblical Hebrew form oxyn3 
(1 Sam. 13.15 et passim), as opposed to the expected o’xyni: “It seems 
that in vulgar speech o’xyai, through the analogy to verbs III-y, became 
*nimsim. The hypercorrect effort to use more ‘refined’ forms led, by 
analogy to o’xvn and to o’x¥A. Thus hotim : hota’im = nimsim : x, where 
the hypercorrect x is D’x¥/3.” 


’ Elizur (2004, 353-54). 
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texts, but rather with a rhyme-unit that may or may not be reck- 
oned, in accordance with the needs of the formal rhyming sys- 
tem. At the same time, it is nevertheless important to underscore 
the fact that Pinhas’ treatment of the ’alef is rooted in phonetic 
developments. 


3.0. THE RHYMING OF /A/ AND /E/ IN QILLIRIAN PIYYUT 


In the Qillirian gedushta for Shemini Aseret 145 15 itoix there ap- 
pears to be attested a rare and unusual phenomenon. In a number 
of instances in this composition, it seems that the vowels /a/ 
(patah, qames) and /e/ (segol, sere) are paired in the same 
rhymeme, which is contrary to expectation in the case of a vowel 
system of the Palestinian/Sephardi type, in which the distinction 
between these two vowel qualities is maintained. The examples 
are indeed few, but the phenomenon nevertheless appears to be 
real: nqyp / navi / ms aa / ni (Ins. 9-12); naxiw / naygwiw / na 
nao / (Ins. 112-15); in piyyut 4, whose lines mostly rhyme in 
ay- or 48-, the following rhyme-words are found: 1¥iy (In. 63), 
qyin (In. 66), ain (In. 73), ap (In. 76).'* Aside from these exam- 
ples, I am aware of three more cases of rhyming of this type in 
the Qillirian corpus. In the gerova for 14 benedictions 72x 7121 
for the Ninth of Av we find the following: ona / ont / oni) / om 
on) / oni / on’ / onw / (Ins. 36-39).'° In three places, it might be 


possible to disagree with the vocalisation given in Goldschmidt’s 


M4 Rand (2008, 38-66). 
8 Goldschmidt (2002, 37). 
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edition—perhaps one ought to vocalise on , on,’® oni1—but I see 
no way of casting doubt on the vocalisation of the last word, on, 
which is based on the language of Scripture in Lam. 5.6. Here are 
two examples from another source, the shiv‘ata yoy ’2°x 11 for 
Shabbat Zakhor: 32 / 7393 / 7309 / 721 (Ins. 7-10); nywia / Aynw 
myinw / nvind / (Ins. 67-70).!” We are, therefore, in possession of 
additional examples from the Qillirian corpus of the rhyming of 
/a/ and /e/. 

Another example of such rhyming is cited by Elizur from 
the piyyutim of Pinhas: 129 / ya1907 / 12” / 1215 (piyyut Hp, lines 61- 
64).'® Elizur (2004, 175 n. 69).expresses doubt in this case, indi- 
cating that “it is possible that here R. Pinhas has divided the stro- 
phe into two rhyme pairs sharing a similar rhyme.” It seems, 
however, that it, too, is to be reckoned. Up to this point, I have 
attempted to demonstrate that even in cases of rhyme based on 
the formal poetic system, rather than phonetics, it is nevertheless 
possible to discover the influence of the phonetic level in the 
background, constituting the basis of the formal system. In the 
cases under discussion here, on the other hand, it is very difficult 
to discover the phonetic background of this odd alternation. As 


16 The line that ends with this word has not been properly interpreted 
by Goldschmidt. The phrase om *wwa “wyn refers to Israel, who set 
aside a tithe of their flocks (i.e., the fruits of their nin” ‘heat, oestrus’) 
in the sixth month, which is Elul (see Mishna, Rosh ha-Shana 1.1). I 
would like to thank the anonymous reader of the original Hebrew paper 
for having pointed out the proper interpretation. 

7 Flizur (1991, 62-67). 

18 Elizur (2004, 747). 
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is well known, in the Genizah fragments alternations between 
segol and sere as well as between patah and qames are found in 
abundance.’® But as far as I am aware, there is no evidence of 
alternation between these two pairs. 

Perhaps it is possible to seek the background to this phe- 
nomenon in the phonetics of the Tiberian vocalisation system. In 
it, we do in fact encounter an alternation between patah and sere, 
which may be defined in terms of morphology. In the suffixed 
verbal forms of the pi‘el stem, as well as in the suffixed, prefixed 
and imperative forms of the hitpa‘el there are many instances at- 
tested in which the final syllable bears patah rather than sere— 
e.g., 073 alternating with 573, vdn with vdn, pinny with pinnn, 
etc.”° It is important to stress that in these cases the vocalic alter- 
nation is located in the ultima of the forms under consideration— 
i.e., in the syllable that functions as the locus of rhyme within the 
poetic line. In this context, it is instructive to compare the vocal- 
isations offered by two different editors in a place of potential 
/a/ ~ /e/ rhyme. In his edition of the Qillirian shiv‘ata yy *101 
onx for Shabbat ha-Hodesh Spiegel vocalises rapw'y / 7339 / ravi 
qainn / (Ins. 11-14), thereby apparently acknowledging the ex- 
istence of the alternation in the Qillirian rhyme system.”’ Elizur, 
on the other hand, who doubts the existence of this alternation 


in the Qillirian corpus, vocalises in her edition / 733) / ravi 


1 See Yeivin (1991, 160). The origin of these alternations is the Pales- 


tinian pronunciation of Hebrew. 
?° See Bergstrasser (1986, II:§§17d, 18e). 


21 Spiegel (1939, vyn—nyn). 
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aim / ravw (Ins. 17-20).”? Examining the two first rhyme 
words (without taking into account the fourth, with regard to 
whose reading the editors differ), we must admit, on the one 
hand, that in Biblical Hebrew there is no pi‘el infinitive of the 
form >vp(>)**, a fact that seems to vindicate Spiegel’s vocalisa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is perhaps possible to claim that Qillir 
changed the quality of the expected vowel on the basis of an anal- 
ogy to the forms of the prefixed verb and the imperative in the 
hitpa‘el, thereby justifying Elizur’s approach. In the final analysis, 
however, both Speigel’s and Elizur’s vocalisations take into ac- 
count the possibility of the alternation /a/ ~ /e/, the difference 
being that, while in Speigel’s version the alternation is realised 
on the phonetic level—i.e, the vowels /a/ and /e/ participate in 
the rhymeme and are heard by the ear—in Elizur’s it is incorpo- 
rated into the morphological level—i.e., she assumes the possi- 
bility of the existence of an infinitival form 5vp(>)** instead of 
the expected 5vp(5). Thus also in the vocalisation given by Gold- 
schmidt in the Qillirian gina Jix "nx non: pnw) / pny (Ins. 3- 
4).?8 

The alternation attested in Biblical Hebrew obviously 
occurs only in certain verbal forms, and this morphological 
specificity prevents us from pointing to the Biblical Hebrew 


phenomenon in order to explain those other occurrences of the 


2 Rlizur (1991, 111). 

3 Goldschmidt (2002, x5). It is also possible to imagine a hifi form 
pnw, with elision of the he, but such a vocalisation would not obviate 
the problem, since if we accept it, we must explain the appearance of a 
stem-vowel /a/ in place of the /i/ expected in a hif“l infinitive. 
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/a/ ~ /e/ alternation in the Qillirian rhyme system that are not 
based on such verbal forms. Nevertheless, if we accept that the 
alternation does exist in Qillir’s piyyutim, it is perhaps possible to 
see in the Biblical Hebrew phenomenon at least a part of the 
phonetic background of the phenomenon that is attested in the 
formal Qillirian rhyme system. In other words, the instance that 
I have cited above makes it plausible that Qillir was indeed aware 
of the possibility of an /a/ ~ /e/ alternation within his rhyme 
system, if only on rare occasions, and if only under specific 
morphological conditions. From such a locus, in which the 
alternation is, so to speak, legitimate from the point of view of 
the morphophonology of Biblical Hebrew according to the 
Tiberian tradition, it spread to other points within the rhyme 
system, which are found outside of the original morphological 
context. 

In the final analysis, whether or not the specific considera- 
tions offered above provide a full explanation for the alternation 
/a/ ~ /e/ within the Qillirian rhyme system is not so important. 
The methodological point made here is more significant: when 
setting about to explain an unusual phenomenon in the rhyme 
system, we must attempt to seek its roots in the phonetics and 
morphophonology of the speech form (or forms) of which the 


poet makes use in composing his poetry. 
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APPENDIX—THE RHYMING OF /A/ AND /E/ IN HEBREW 
MAQAMAS IN THIRTEENTH-CENTURY EGYPT 


The rhyming of /a/ and /e/ in Hebrew is also encountered in an 
entirely different linguistic and cultural context. In the course of 
editing a number of Hebrew maqdmas in the style of the 
Tahkemoni of Yehuda al-Harizi that were probably composed 
thirteenth-century Egypt,”* I have encountered the following 


cases: 

(1) ANAKNAIp Oy omdA PNiTtiO® / Ayia DI WR AT MAN 129 (Intro- 
duction, In. 4) 
‘As for this edifice that I am building (cf. 1 Kgs 6.12), / its 
foundations are suspended from (i.e., built upon) a true 
outline’. 

(2)  neind[a] api ny // xyaida a pay oy / ea qin na x van 
Rx? 18 Tiaw mem / T'7 (maqama 7, Ins. 30-31) 
‘Behold a corpse in a coffin, / found upon the ground and 


in everyone’s hands. // When it is buried and goes down to 


?4T intend to publish a critical edition of the maqamas in the near future. 
In the meantime, the most up-to-date information may be obtained in 
Schirmann (1965, 408-13). The narrator of the maqamas is Etan ha- 
>Ezrahi, and the hero is Hovav ha-Midyani. For the latter’s name, see 
Rand (2018, 45 n. 7). For the Tahkemoni see al-Harizi (2010). 


5 The text is published in Davidson (1928, 224). 
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(3) 
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hellfire, / it rises to life—breaks the coffin’s bonds and 


comes forth’. 
nna niga ram / nm x5 ptha tiy jw (magdma 10, In. 2) 


‘And he furthermore replied with unflagging strength / and 


composed in the letter het’.”’ 


In all of these cases, an /a/-vowel (always qames) rhymes 


with an /e/-vowel (sere or segol). Alongside them we probably 


ought to consider the following case, encountered in a homonym 


poem (simmud): 


(4) 


mn ATP // Han wt? aiwyy Van / iam TT spo Ta 7 
0 an TPA NI Nida ad / mIX ANNP? (maqama 8, Ins. 49- 
50) 


‘Would that my friend gave my due portion / of all [his 
love] and abandon Time and its vanities. // Were he to seek 
to take my spirit, my heart’s / response would be “He’s the 


friend, yield to him”’.”® 


6 In this riddle-epigram the ‘corpse in a coffin’ is apparently the seed 


in its husk, which may be held in the hand or sown in the ground. When 


it is ‘buried’, i.e., sown, the seed bursts out of the husk and comes alive 


as a plant. The text is found in ms. Oxford, Bodleian Heb. d. 64 fol. 78 
(cat. 2822/19). The hollow letter indicates a doubtful reading in the 


manuscript. 


? The text is found in ms. St Petersburg, Russian National Library, Fir- 
kovitch IIA 87.1 fol. 9. 

28 The text is found in ms. Oxford, Bodleian Heb. d. 63 fol. 77 (cat. 
2826/38). 
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Here, the fact that the terminal elements i517 ‘its vanities’ 
and 15 17 ‘yield to him’ are supposed to be homonymic implies 
that segol and patah are being treated as equivalents. 

The cases of /a/ and /e/ rhyming under examination here 
occur in a composition by an author whose native language we 
can safely assume to have been Arabic. With this background in 
mind, we ought to examine a related phenomenon, encountered 
in bilingual Hebrew-Arabic poetry: the treatment of Hebrew /a/ 
and /e/ vowels together as being the equivalents of Arabic ety- 
mological da. Garbell has collected numerous examples from 
Spanish Hebrew poets.”° For the present purposes, it is sufficient 
to illustrate this point from the trilingual, Hebrew-Arabic-Ara- 
maic poem jax’ 5x 127 by al-Harizi, found in maqdma 20 of the 
Tahkemoni.®° The poem is written in tristichs, the first stich of 
every line being in Hebrew, the second in Arabic and the third in 
Aramaic. In every line, the Hebrew and Arabic stichs rhyme with 
one another, whereas the Aramaic stich bears a rhyme that em- 
braces the whole poem. The following Hebrew-Arabic pairs are 


relevant to our purpose: 


(5) Ramtds nxpxvt/ ax? 58 727 (In. 31) 


2° See Garbell (1954-1956, 1:686) for /a/, and (ibid., 1:688) for /e/. 

3° Al-Harizi (2010, 294-95). Al-Harizi was born in Spain in 1165 and 
died in Aleppo in 1225. Approximately the last ten years of his life were 
spent on a journey through the Islamic East that began in Egypt. See 
Rand (2018, 4—5). 
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‘God’s word is sure / as is obedience to the Merciful’.*” 
(6) -~yxdsx andx in / novi ty) inw (In. 33) 

‘His name is exalted forever, / He is the sublime Lord’. 
(7) >KvpRdR 52a nN / TOWA DW Dana (In. 37) 


‘He imposes his rule on the world, / which takes in all its 


quarters’. 
(8) 9 xdidrtin ya / aby yw (In. 42) 


‘And my Salvation becomes manifest / and He raises the 


lowly’. 


More examples could be cited from this source, but these 
suffice to establish the point. In these cases, we may say that, for 
purposes of rhyme, the opposition between Hebrew /a/ and /e/ 
is neutralised in the Arabic phoneme /a/. 

It would appear that both sets of cases are best explained 
in terms of the vocalic shift known in the Arabic grammatical 
tradition as *imdla, the fronting and raising of /a/ (as well /a/).” 
In the case of the bilingual rhymes, this could simply mean that 
as a result of ’imdla Arabic /a/ had become the closest possible 


rhyme-equivalent to a Hebrew /e/-type vowel.** Furthermore, 


31 Ed. Yahalom-Katsumata unnecessarily (or perhaps mistakenly) vocal- 
ises 10x’. Also, for purposes of illustration I have employed the plene 
spelling jxnn bx instead of the defective spelling jn7>x found there. 

32 See Levin (2013, II:311-15). 

33 The use of Arabic /a/ as an equivalent for /a/ and /e/ in the bilingual 


rhymes finds an analogue in Karaite Bible manuscripts written in Arabic 


characters. In these, ’alif represents long games, patah, and segol, 
8 § 
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the /a/ ~ /e/ rhymes in the Hebrew maqama would seem to in- 
dicate that the process of >imala had come to affect the /a/ vowel 
in the Hebrew pronunciation of Arabic-speaking Jews, with the 
result that /a/ and /e/ became sufficiently close to serve as equiv- 
alents for purposes of rhyme. The rarity of the phenomenon is 
presumably to be explained by the fact that Hebrew poets and 
authors of rhymed prose tended to maintain the historical dis- 
tinction between /a/ (patah, games) and /e/ (segol, sere), with the 
result that the shift in vowel quality is masked. In fact, the 
magqamas in which the rhyming of /a/ and /e/ is encountered 
employ a decidedly lower register than those of al-Harizi. In plain 
words, they are more ‘folksy’. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
in them the ‘Hebrew ?imdla’ that I am positing occasionally breaks 
through. 
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